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ARCHAEOLOGIA: 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRACTS,  &c. 


I.  Obfervations  on  an  Infcription  on  an  antient  Pillar 
now  in  the  pojfefjion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries . 


HIS  pillar  of  granite  [*],  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 


JL  three  feet  four  inches  high,  from  eight  inches  i-half  to 
fix  inches  i-half  diameter,  with  an  infcription  in  Oriental  charac¬ 
ters  in  fix  lines,  each  letter  three  inches  i -fourth,  high,  was 
brought  1726  from  Alexandria,  where  it  was  found  buried  in 
the  fands,  and  fuppoled  to  have  ferved  as  a  tomb  ftone..  It  was 
given  by  captain  Childerfton,  who  brought  it  to  England,  to  Mr. 
John  Oxley,  furgeon  in  Horfiey  Down,  Southwark.  It  came 
afterwards  about  1737  or  1738  to  Mr.  Ames,  then  living  at 
Wapping;  and  was  purchafed'  after  h is  deceale  by  the  late  James 
W eft,  Efq;  and  on  his  death  by  Gufiavus  Brander,  Efq;  F.  A .  S._ 


Vo l.  V1L 


[<?]  See  pi.  I. 
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who 
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z  Obfervations  oh  an  antteni  Pillar . 

who  has  (nice  prefented  it  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  feveral  papers  addreffed  to  Mr.  Ames  attempting 
to  illuftrate  and  explain  its  original  delignation.  From  thefe 
papers  the  following  abllradt  is  here  fubjoined  with  additional 
obfervations  interwoven. 

This  lingular  pillar  and  infcription,  which  baffled  the  Arabic 
profelTors  of  both  univerfities,  was  explained  at  large  (except  a 
word  or  two)  by  Mr.  William  Bohun ,  who  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ames  dated  November  19,  1747,  obferves  that  the  letters  of 
the  infcription  are  not  altogether  of  the  Cufic  or  molt  antient 
Arabic  character,  but  compounded  of  it  and  of  that  which  was 
invented  by  Ebn  Moclah  about  the  year  of  the  Hejira  320, 
A.  D.  940. 

This  ambitious  man  who  was  prime  minilter  to  three  fuccef- 
five  Caliphs  from  the  year  of  the  Hejira  316  to  326,  and  for  his 
political  intrigues  loll  both  his  hands  and  his  tongue,  and  died  in 
great  mifery  an.  338,  was  an  incomparable  penman:  and  the  three 
copies  of  the  Coran  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  were 
the  admiration  of  pollerity.  He  fubllituted  the  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters  now  in  ufe  to  the  clumfy  Cufic  ones,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Padhe  Khath  q.  d.  author  and  inventor  of  writing  [£]. 

The  whole  llyle  of  the  infcription  befpeaks  the  Hone-cutter 
to  have  been  an  Egyptian  [c],  and  no  true  Arab ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  infcription  is  moll  probably  conceived  in  a  dialed  common 
to  the  people  of  Alexandria  at  that  time.  For  Eimacin  obferves 
there  was  a  material  difference  between  the  Arabic  and  Egyptian 
dialers. 

[A]  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.590.  SeeNieubuhr,  Defcript.  de  1’ Arable,  I.  p.  88. 
[r]  The  fine  mofque  out  of  Cairo  has  round  its  frieze  within  fentences  cut  in 
large  gilt  characters  called  the  Couphe  character,  in  which  they  here  antiently 
wrote  the  Arabic  language ;  and  over  thefe  are  infcriptions  in  Arabic  characters. 
Pocock,  Defc.  of  the  Eaft,  I.  31. 
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The  letters  come  neareft  to  the  fpecimens  of  the  Cufic  en¬ 
graved  by  M.  Nieubuhr,  Vol.  I.  plate  VI.  VII.  VIII.  who  copied 
them  in  Yemen.  He  obferves,  that  they  are  all  of  different 
periods  and  different  from  one  another,  and  perhaps  remarkable 
on  that  account.  The  learned  of  that  country  could  not  read 
them,  and  the  litterati  of  Europe  underftand  the  old  Cufic  cha¬ 
racter  better  than  the  natives,  particularly  Dr.  Reifke. 

Several  of  the  ftone-cutter’s  errors  may  be  noted  in  this  in-* 
fcription,  particularly  three  in  the  firft  line. 

Dr.  Hunt  imagined  he  faw  more  than  one  alphabet  in  it,  or 
at  lead  three  different  conformations  of  the  fame  letter;  a  cir- 
cumftance  as  he  juftly  obferves  which  would  create  no  fmall 
difficulty  in  languages  more  known  than  the  Arabic  is  :  but  ei¬ 
ther  for  want  of  a  fac  fimile  tranfcript  while  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  its  firft  poffeffor  or  from  fome  other  reafon,  the  learned  pro- 
feffor  offered  no  further  explanation  than  of  the  ufual  Moham¬ 
medan  affix,  Bifmlllah  rabmani  rahlmi . 

“  In  the  name  of  the  moft  mercifull  God” 
the  date  u  anno  (Hejrae)  557”  correfponding  with  A.  D.  1161; 
and  probably  the  name  of  the  month,  Ramadan. 

He  inclined  to  think  it  fepulchral ,  ereCled  by  the  Saracens  in 
Sicily  or  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Chappelow  could  make  out  only  the  following  fentences, 
which  he  thus  tranflated  into  Latin : 

In  nomine  Del  admodum  mlfericordis . 

Deus  (eft)  perfeffus ,  purus ,  ..... 

Benignitas  (eft)  l III  Yes  defiderata, . 

Fortltudo  eft  ////,  religio  vera 

Ccelejlis  Legatl  ejus ,  tradltionts » 

Deus  autem  Ipfe  (eft)  coelo. 
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Mr.  Bolnin,  reading  it  without  the  vowels  as  it  is  cut  on  the 
{tone,  reprefents  it  thus  [r/], 

I.  Bsm  alahn  alrhm  in  alrhamy-l  cab 
II.  bra  h*  JD w  aly fn  m»  ‘ Tsm  thmn  tmn  nmn  tin* 

III.  aly  chlfd  Hkym  alfyn’  M»  fynia  Mhmd  bn 

IV.  cs/u  r  ale  lit  <1  mn  alcdtija  mne  s.  Hd  wn 

V.  aeswana  ma  dkra™a  md  Nawazza  fey  Alftekywn  [e] 

VI.  Min  el  Mustafij  fy  Mesr  ledinallahi  <wa  Sett  a » fana 

VII.  wa  kumwat  macid  wa  kom  falam  kahi. 

In  the  name  of  the  merciful!  God  to  or  of  mercifull  men 
and  fubjoins  this  tranflation. 

“  i.  The  Bifmela  with  a  flat  roof,  this  temple 

2.  Erefted  according  to  an  old  form,  happening  to  be 
burnt  down  and  laid  fleeping  in  its  ruins,  was 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Hakem  re-ere£led  according 
to  that  (form)  which  Mahomet 

4.  Cafim,  in  his  directions  touching  this  kind  of  building, 
had  given  and  fet  thereof  an 

5.  Example,  and  now  laftly  being  purged  from  impurities 
and  confecrated  was  rebuilt  by  order 

6.  Of  A1  Muftapha,  over  Egypt  by  the  grace  of  God  Lord 
of  the  faithful  in  the  year  506  in  the  month  Cahile. 

Having  thus  afeertained  the  characters  and  meaning  of  this 
infeription,  which  he  fays  will  remain  a  riddle  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Arabic  hiftories  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Bohun  proceeds  to 
illuftrate  them  by  hiftory.  The  event  to  which  he  refers  it  is 
•  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary  and  leafi:  known  in  the  Dynafty 
of  the  Fatemite  Caliphs. 

Hakem  Bemrillah  the  third  Caliph  of  that  race  fucceeded 
his  father  Aziz  Billah  A.  H.  386,  A.  D.  996,  being  then  eleven 
years  old ;  a  monfter  of  folly  and  impiety,  who  may  be  com- 

[W]  The  words  in  Roman  Mr.  Bohun  doubted  of.  Or  JlaftaL 

•  .  pared 
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pared  with  Nero  on  more  accounts  than  his  religious  extrava¬ 
gances.  Not  content  with  afpiring  to  divine  worfhip  and  caufing 
fixteen  thoufand  perfons  to  be  enrolled  among  his  worfhippers, 
he  afFe&ed  infpiration  and  a  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  Deity 
on  mount  Mocattam,  and  had  formed  a  defign  to  abolifh  Maho- 
metifm,  and  eftablifh  a  new  religion.  He  perfecuted  Jews  and 
Chridians  to  a  compliance  with  his  opinions,  and  immediately 
allowed  them  the  public  exercife  of  their  own.  In  the  fame 
ficklenefs  he  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  after  excommunicating  and 
loading  with  curfes  as  ufurpers  the  Caliphs  who  preceded  Ali, 
he  prefently  revoked  his  edi£t,  but  dill  forbad  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  fuppred  the  fad;  of  Ramadan  and  the  folemnity  of 
the  five  daily  prayers.  To  the  fird  of  thefe  he  fubdituted  a  vifit 
to  the  temple  of  Thaalab  or  Sana  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix. 
In  this  he  conformed  to  the  tenets  of  Hamzah  Ben  Ahmed  fur- 
named  Al  Hadi  or  the  Director ,  who  fucceeded  Darar  a  famous 
impodor,  whofe  followers  had  the  name  of  Darariah  or  Dera- 
rites,  and  by  the  countenance  of  this  Caliph  became  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Egypt  and  the  coad  of  Syria.  To  their  innovations 
in  religious  pra&ices  Hamzah  added  an  unbounded  and  incedu- 
ous  latitude  in  marriage  [yj. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba  or  Holy  Houfe  at  Mecca  was 
fuch  an  effential  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Arabs  before  Maho¬ 
met,  that  he  found  it  eafier  to  extirpate  idolatry  than  a  cere¬ 
mony  derived  from  Abraham  and  Idimael  [g~\.  The  fird  at¬ 
tempt  to  lefien  the  refort  to  it  was  by  Abrahah  king  of  Yemen 
before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  He  erected  a  magnificent  temple 
at  Sana  in  Yemen  as  an  obje6l  of  worfhip  to  his  fubje&s  [A]. 
The  ancedors  of  the  Barmecides  were  keepers  of  a  fuperb 

[/]  Elmacin.  lib.  iii.  p.  321.  323.  Marigny  Hift.  des  Arabes  iv.  ro5* 

[^]  Sale,  Prelim.  Difc.  to  Alcoran,  p.  122.  Alcoran,  c.  ii.  p.  16. 

[ b ]  Herbelot,  v.  Auraha .  Sale  Coran,  c.  cv.  note.  This  Teems  to  be  what 
Herbelot  calls  Thaalab. 
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mofque  at  Balke  in  Corafifan,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  and  like  it  reforted  to  by  pilgrims. 

Mr.  Bohun  fuppofed  this  pillar  to  commemorate  a  third  at¬ 
tempt  to  difcredit  the  original  Caaba,  and  to  have  been  erefled 
as  a  fubllitute  to  the  black  (lone  in  Mecca,  not  in  Arabia,  but 
at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims 
of  Africa,  Syria,  Spain,  &c.  from  a  place  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad*  inveterate  enemies  to  thole 
of  Egypt.  He  conceives  that  it  was  fir  ft  fixed  in  the  corner  of 
a  temple  built  in  a  cubical  [/]  form,  whence  the  Egyptian  word 
coob .  The  word  aefwaifo  or  acfwato  in  the  fifth  line  means,  he 
fays,  a  pillar  fet  as  a  fupporter  of  any  thing  \  and  queries  if  any 
mark  of  an  iron  cramp  on  its  top  [It]  ? 

There  are  fix  perfons  mentioned  in  this  infcription  whole 
lives  and  a&ions  have  been  celebrated  in  the  Hiftory  of  Egypt* 
We  (hall  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  Hand  on  the 
pillar. 

1.  Ibn  Dawlyfin  or  Dawafefis  the  Temanite,  the  firft  model¬ 
ler  or  projector  of  this  rival  Caaba  was  a  great  lord  of  Hakemrs 
court  [/]  and  in  high  favour  with  him  ;  but  more  fo  with  his 
filler  Setulmuluc,  an  artful  woman,  by  whofe  perfuafion  and 
contrivance  he  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Hakem  in  one  of  his 
retirements  to  the  mountain,  and  thus  anticipated  his  intention 
to  rid  himfelf  both  of  his  filler  and  this  officer  on  a  fufpicion, 
of  plotting  againll  him.  After  the  Caliph's  death  Setulmuluc 
fet  up  her  nephew  All,  and  foon  after  contrived  to  rid  herfelf 
of  Ebn  Dawafi  \m\. 

2.  The  next  perfon  named  is  the  Caliph  Hakem  himfelf. 

* 

[i]  The  Caaba  at  Mecca  is  derived  from  its  height  or fqttare  form.  Sale,  Prel.  Difc. 
[>£]  Mr.  Bohun  perfuaded  himfelf  that  it  had  its  fellow  at  another  corner,  and 
that  they  both  ftood  on  pedeftals  and  had  architraves  over  them. 

[/]  Quidam  e  maximis  primatum .  Elmacin,  III.  p.  321. 

[ffjJ  Ibid, 
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The  third  is  Mahomet,  whofe  “  directions  concerning  fuch 
kind  of  building”  here  referred  to,  Mr.  Bohun  thinks  a  diftinCl 
treatife  from  the  Coran.  But  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the 
pafiage  in  that  book,  c.  2.  p.  16.  “  appointing  the  houfe  of 
Mecca  to  be  a  place  of  refort  for  mankind,  &c.” 

4.  5.  Alaftal  [«]  and  Aftekin  are  names  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Hiftory  under  the  Caliph. 

6.  Mostafi  Ledinillah  (who  before  his  accefiion  had  only 
the  name  of  Berar)  and  his  elder  brother  and  predeceflor  Mof- 
tali,  who  left  an  infant  fon  from  whom  his  uncle  in  confederacy 
with  Aftekin  ufurped  the  government  and  Alexandria,  but  was 
foon  defeated  by  Af  hdal  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Egypt* 

Mr.  Bohun  underftands  by  this  infeription  that  Moftafi  re¬ 
built  this  temple  with  licence  of  Alaftal,  governor  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  his  deputy  in  the  latter,  Aftekin,  which  lb  provoked 
Alaftal  that  he  belieged  and  took  prifoners  both  the  ufurping 
Caliph  and  Aftekin ;  and  they  were  never  feen  afterwards. 
This  Moftafi  being  an  ufurper,  his  name  is  not  inferted  in  the 
lift  of  the  Caliphs ;  but  being  inferibed  on  this  pillar  may  have 
induced  Afhdal  to  pull  down  the  whole  temple,  A.  D.  507  [0]. 

So  far  Mr.  Bohun  appears  to  have  at  leaft  hiftoricaly>™A?- 
bility  on  his  fide.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  that 
“  this  pillar  belonged  to  a  temple  built  at  Alexandria  in  order 
for  an  union  between  Chriftians  and  Mufiulmen,  and  that  it 
retained  a  name  which  dignifies  comprehenjion  or  union”  he  feems 
to  indulge  a  warm  imagination  without  any  other  fupport,  than 
the  ftrange  propofal  made  a  century  after  by  our  Richard  II.  to 
Saladin  to  give  his  filter  Joan  the  dowager  queen  of  Cyprus 

[»]  Afhdalt  Herbelot,  p.  63a.  Elmacin,  p.  369.  This  was  alfo  the  name  of 
the  great  Saladin’s  eldeft  fon. 

[0]  Contigit  in  Egypto  terraemotus  ingens  die  Veneris  3  Tuti  A.  828  hora 
diei  3.  Ea  no£te  Afdalus  ftratiarcha  deftruxit  tsmplum  Harijray  et  divulgayit  id 
cx  terne  motu  accidiffc.  Elmacin,  p.  369. 

in 
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in  marriage  to  that  Sultan’s  brother  Adel  or  Aladel,  who  was  to 
be  thereupon  declared  Sultan  of  Palefline,  a  chimaera  which  the 
queen  herfelf  [p]  prevented  from  being  carried  into  execution, 
had  there  been  no  other  oppofition,  and  which  had  its  founda¬ 
tion  merely  in  ambition  and  policy.  All  that  carries  with  it  the 
flighted:  appearance  of  a  partiality  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  is 
*  the  favour  fhcwn  to  the  Melchites  at  Alexandria  by  Hakem’s 
father,  who  had  married  a  wife  of  that  perfuafion,  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  her  two  brothers  to  different  Patriarchates,  and  taken 
the  principal  church  at  Alexandria  from  the  Jacobites  to  give  it 
to  the  Melchites  [^].  Thefe  latter,  the  lead:  numerous,  were  the 
mod:  orthodox  among  the  Alexandrian  Chriftians,  holding  the 
do&rine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  refpedting  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Jefus  Chrifb,  and  confequently  their  doclrine 
being  mod:  repugnant  to  that  of  Mahometifm  on  the  fame  fub- 
je&,  any  degree  of  favor  (hewn  to  them  by  a  Caliph  might  to 
thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  real  motives  induce  a 
fufpicion  of  his  w idling  to  reconcile  the  two  religions.  But, 
after  all,  this  event  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hakem’s  father. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  among  the 
many  fine  temples  with  which  Pagan  Alexandria  was  crouded 
from  its  earlied  period,  that  of  Serapis  was  mod:  magnificent, 
and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  [rj  equalled  to  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  We  have  a  particular  defcription  of  it  by  Ruffinus  when 
relating  its  demolition  by  the  Patriarch  Theophilus  A.  D.  380, 
who  built  on  its  kite  a  church  and  martyrium  named  after  the 
emperor  Arcadius  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptiff  [j]. 

f/>]  Bohad.  p.  209.  219.  Marin,  Vie  de  Saladin,  II.  323-. 

[7]  Elmacin,  p.  367.  308.  . 

[r]  xx.  c.  16-.  Some  afcribe  it  to  Alexander  the  Great:  others  to  Ftolomy 
ion  of  JL?gus.  Le  Beau,  Hift.  du  Bas  Empire,  V.  245. 

[j]  Univ.  Hift.  xvi.  429.  Le  Beau,  V.  35.3. 
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Here  all  attempt  to  elucidate  this  monument  relied.  Upon 
its  being  purchafed  by  Mr.  Brander,  the  enquiry  was  refumed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  late  learned  orientalift  Mr.  Coftard, 
who  had  before  been  confulted  by  Mr.  Ames,  but  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  reafon  had  declined  giving  his  opinion.  On  a  fecond  ap¬ 
plication  to  him  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Hemming  of  Twicken¬ 
ham,  F.  R.  S.  he  was  pleafed  to  favour  the  Society  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  read  before  them  April  5  and  May  10, 1781. 


Read  April  5,  1781. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  j  y  "  '  ■  ...  .. 

THE  infeription  which  you  lately  (hewed  me,  I  foon  found 
by  infpe&ion  to  be  the  fame  that  had  been  fent  me  to  Oxford 
by  Mr.  Ames,  then  Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
a  requeft  to  interpret  it.  At  Mr.  Ames’s  death  it  was  with  the 
pillar  on  which  it  was  inferibed  purchafed  by  Mr.  Weft.  And 
at  his  death  it  was  purchafed  by  Guftavus  Brander,  EfqJ  in 
whofe  pofleffion  it  now  is,  and  where  I  faw  it  but  a  very  few 
years  ago. 

As  to  the  infeription  itfelf,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence,  not 
being  very  old.  It  is  dated  A.  H.  557,  which  anfwers  to  A.  D. 
1 1 6 1 ,  in  the  reign  of  ou»*  Henry  II.  The  pillar  on  which  it  is 
engraved  was  a  fepulchral  monument  ere&ed  for  one  Jofeph, 
laid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Kalugh  ftyled  they‘d 

judge.  # 

This  Jofeph  perhaps  was  a  boy,  and  died  young,  but  whether 
he  was  or  no  would  be  an  enquiry  of  little  moment.  What  is 
more  to  our  purpofe  is  to  obferve,  that  affairs  in  Egypt  were 
then  in  great  diforder.  The  government  of  the  Aliadas  was  then 

Vol.  VII.  C  drawing 
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drawing  towards  a  conclufion,  and  the  next  year  was  totally  ex* 
tinguifhed  [/]. 

The  form  of  the  letters  will  beft  be  feen  by  the  annexed  de- 
feription,  which  is  taken  very  exa&ly  from  the  pillar  itfelf,  with 
its  dimenfions.  The  letters  may  be,  and  commonly  are  denomi¬ 
nated  Cufic  from  Cufa,  a  city  of  Isac  whofe  longitude  according 
to  Naffir  Eddin  Ettuii  and  Ulugh  Beigh  wTa*s  y 90  30'  and  lati¬ 
tude  31°  30'  north*  In  Chryfococca  its  longitude  is  only  69° 
30'  and  its  latitude  31  But  this  difference  may  eafily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  different  portion  of  their  firft  meri¬ 
dian  [«]. 

But  though  thefe  letters  are  called  by  the  general  name  off 
Cufic,  yet  it  leems  as  if  every  lapidary,  at  lead  every  country 
had  its  peculiar  mode  of  forming  then].  Befides  this  of  Egypt 
here  given,  I  have  one  from  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  and  another  from. 
Sicily,  all  of  which  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  from 
that  elegant  character  in  which  later  MSS.,  are  written  and  books^ 
are  printed. 

What  is  the  true  Cufic  charaifler  may  be  feen  in  the  lafl 
edition  of  Dr.  Barnard’s  alphabets,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  Niebhur’s  Travels.  From  all  of  which 
will  appear  the  great  difficulty  of  reading  it  efpecially  to  a  per- 
io'n  not  a  little  ufed  to  it..  For  many  of  the  letters  are  nothing 
ipore  than  fhort  jlralt  ffrokes,  without  any  of  thofe  points  called 
diacritical^  whereby  the  founds  are  diffinguifbed  in  reading,  and 
mud  be  afeertained  by  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage..  Thus  (1)  may 
be  read  (!)  b.  or  (i‘)  t..  or  (i)  t  s,  or  (i),N.. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  when  Mphammedanifm  firff  ap¬ 
peared,  there  were  fo  few  throughout  Arabia  Felix  that  could! 

[rj  Abulfarag.  Hift.  Dynafl.  p.  262. 

[«]  See  Hudson's  Geograph,  Minor,  vol.  lilt  0..8, 
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read.  So  that  there  were  perfons  who  made  it  a  profeffton  and 

weffe  called  fj;  KaradoY  ttediters. 

The  firft  perfon  who  reformed  this  chara£ler  is  faid  to  haver 
been  Ebn  Moklafr,  who  was  vizier  or  fecretary  of  ftate  to  y?/- 
Kaher  [* *].  This  was  A.  H.  321  or  A.  D.  932.  But  the  perfon 
who  gave  them  a  farther  degree  of  elegance  was  E bn  Bozvaby 
who  deferved  a  better  fate  than  what  he  met  with  from  a  brutal 
tyrant.  He  died  according  to  Abulfaragius  A.  H.  414,  or  A.  D. 
1023,  juft  before  the  Norman  conqueft  here  in  England.  The 
diacritical  points  as  already  called  were  added  afterwards,  but 
when  Scaliger,  Epift.  243,  fays  he  cannot  determine. 


This  infcription  when  tranflated  runs  thus: 

In  the  name  of  God,  merciful  and  gracious.  To  God 
belong  power,  duration,  diuturnity  and  eternity.  He  is 
over  all  things  the  powerful. 

I  teftifie  likewife  that  Mohammed  is  the  apoftle  of 
God  (God  grant  him  favour  and  peace)  the  perfe&  and 
the  high. 

Jofeph  the  fon  of  Kalugh  the  juft  judge  whofe  place 
be  in  happinefs  at  the  Iaft  day,  died  in  the  month  Jomadie 
in  the  year  557. 


As  fome  of  the  letters  on  the  pillar  are  broken  or  not  very 
diftinft,  I  will  not  be  certain  that  I  have  read  right, 

or  tranflated  them  properly  the  perfedt  and  the  high.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  name  of  the  month  Jomadie  & 

which  having  no  diacritical  points  may  be  pronounced  dif¬ 
ferently. 


[*]  See  Abulfarag.  Hitt.  Dynaft.  p.  192.  &c. 
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I  would  not  hinder  you,  and  therefore  I  have  fent  you  this 
in  Come  what  rude  a  manner.  You  may  flop  it,  and  make  what 
alterations  you  think  proper.  I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful 

and  affedtionate  humble  fervant, 

G.  COSTARDi 

\ 

Read  May  io,  178^., 

Dear  Sir, 

T  O  what  I  have  already  faid  to  you  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
anfcription  in  queftion,  I  fhall  now  add  a  few  things  more  which 
may  be  ufeful  to  be  known,  and  yet  not  lying  in  every  one’s 
way. 

I  observed  that  the  Qufic  character  having  no  diacritical 
points  was  very  difficult  to  read,  fo  that  there  were  perfons  who 
plade  reading  their  profeffion.  Saladin ,  a  devout  prince  in  his 
way,  feems  to  have  had  fuch  about  him  to  read  to  him  the 
Kordn,  as  we  learn  from  Bohadin ,  in  his  life  pag.  6.  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abulfaragius ,  pag.  290.  the  Caliph  Al-Moktader  had 
with  him  judges ,  and  (®  (yuf)  Alkara ,  readers .  So  like  wife  AU 
Aziz,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  had  with  him  men  of  learning  and 
readers  [y].  Thefe  charadters,  it  was  faid,  were  called  Cufic  from 
Cufah ,  a  city  in  Irac ;  but  it  is  marked  in  De  /’  IJle  s  map  as  at 
prefent  in  ruins.  ' 

It  feems  as  if  few  people  had  perfedt  and  intire  copies  of  the 
,Kordn.  In  the  few  copies  remaining  in  the  Ciific  charadler,  the 

[v]  AbuLfarag.  p.  3.19, 
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paragraphs  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  fentence,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Inftances  of  this  we  have  in 
Niebhur’s  Travels.  Where  thofe  paragraphs  begin  and  end  I 
formerly  took  fome  pains  to  difcover,  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  the  printed  copies  of  the  Koran ,  which  would  fave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  thofe  that  came  after. 


Plate  IV.  begins  with  the  word  !<Jy^  witnefs  ;  the  mid- 

r  ■  .  •  ■  '  M  r  r  1  ?  >j  1 

die  of  chap.  xxii.  ver.  79.  and  ends  with  the  middle  of  the  word 
Paradlfey  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  11. 

Plate  V.  begins  with  JimiUtude ,  the  middle  of  ver.  74. 
of  chap.  xxii.  and  ends  with  c apofile ,  the  middle  of  ver.  79. 

of  the  fame  chapter.  Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  we 
have,  as  mentioned  before,  in  an  old  fragment  of  the  Koran  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  marked  N°  2.  among 
Marjh's  books,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame  that  Greaves  brought 
with  him  out  of  Egypt,,  as  conjedlured  by  Walton  in  his  Prole- 
gom  to  his  Polyglott,  cap.  xiv. 

It  is  agreed  among  the  learned  Arabians,  fays  Ebn  Calican, 
that  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic  letters  was  Moramer  Ebn  Morra , 
an  Anbarean ,  from  whence  it  was  diffused  over  nil  the  reft  of 
Arabia.  And  this  is  farther  Laid  to  have  been  but  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  which  we  may  date  A.  D.  622  [a-]-. 

The  word  anbajr  fgnifies  di  granary.  The  town  itfelf  is  laid 
to  have  been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lay  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  [a].  If  this  could  be  depended  on,  the  town  mud1  have 
been  a  v'tiy  old  one. 

Many  of  the  Cujic  letters  appear  plainly  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Syriac «  And  therefore  this  Moramer,  though. 


nn 


n  [ ; 


[z\  Pocock,  Pref.  to  Carmen  Togr'ai. 

[a]  Sec  GoJius,  Nor.. in  Alfer^an.  n.  124.. 
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he  padeth  for  the  inventer,  was,  probably,  no  more  than  tire 
copier,  and  introducer  of  this  chara&er  into  Arabia  Felix . 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  made  in  the  form  of 
the  Cufic  character,  yet  the  Arabs,  it  feems,  chofe  to  continue 
the  old  form  afterwards,  and  efpecially  on  their  coins.  Tire 
oldeft  that  Hottinger  (De  cippis  Hebraic,  p.  140)  fays  he  ever  faw 
was  one  of  Mojlanfer  Billab .  This  was  about  A.  H.  248,  or 
A.  D.  862.  But  David  Mill  in  his  Diflertation  de  Moham¬ 
medan, .  ante  Mohammed .  p.  36..  produces  one  older  than  this, 
ftruck  at  Bagdad,  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Aaron  Rajhid,  A.  H. 
188,  or  A.  D.  803.  And  many  years  ago  in  my  Diflertation  on 
the  Kefitah,  p.  35,  &c.  I  publilhed  one  yet  older  than  this, 
ftruck  at  IVaJit  a  city  of  Irae,  and  built  upon  the  Tigris,  A.  H. 
88,  or  A.  D.  706,  which  was  but  about  twelve  years  after  Al 
Hegag  fet  up  a  mint  of  his  own. 

This  was  refented  by  the  court  at  Conftantinople.  For  if 
Zonaras  may  be  depended  on,  the  “  Emperor  Juftinian  made 
“  war  upon  the  Saracens  becaufe  they  ftampt  the  coins  in 
“  which  they  paid  their  annual  tribute  not  with  Greek  cha- 
“  racers  but  the  new  Arabic.  For  it  was  not  allowed,  fays  he, 
*6  to  ftrike  upon  gold  coins  any  characters  but  thofe  made  ufe 
“  of  by  the  Greek  emperors.1*  The  Arabs,  therefore,  it  is 
-plain  by  this,  were  now  lhaking  off  their  dependence  on  the 
Greeks.  A.  H.  76,  or  A.  D.  695,  we  are  told  by  Elmacin,  that 
Denarii  and  Drachmae  were  coined  with  Arabic  characters,  for 
before  that  time  the  Denarii  had  their  legends  in  Greek ,  and  the 
Drachmae  in  Perjic .  Upon  Al  Hegag  fetting  up  a  mint,  he 
ftampt  his  Drachmae  with  the  words  «sj/l  God  is  eternal . 
But  the  matter  at  firft  was  bad.  It  was  mended  from  time  to 
time  afterwards,  as  I  fuppofe  they  grew  more  powerful,  till,  at 
laft,  it  was  compleatly  reformed  by  Al  IVathek ,  who  afeended 
the  throne  A.  H.  227,  or  A.  D.  841. 


I  ha  vs 


Qbfervatms  on  an  antient  Pillar .  i 

I  have  now  faid  every  thing  that  I  can  think  of  as  proper 
to  illuftrate  the  infcription  in  queftion.  But  you  are  at  liberty 
to  alter  any  part,  or  fupprefs  the  whole.  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  . 

your  very  faithful 

•  ^  *  *  *  ♦  p  -  p  ' 

and  affe&ionate  humble  fervant, 

G.  CO  STAR  D. 


THE  Rev.  Mr.  Woide  of  this  Society  had  alfo  been  delired  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  this  infcription  to  the  learned  Cafiri, 
to  whole  care  the  MSS.  of  the  Efcurial  are  committed,  and 
wliofe  anfwer  is  here  printed- 


riro  clarijfwio  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide  Michael 

Cafiri  S.  P.  D. 


INSPEXI  quanta  licuit  cura  et  diligentia  infcriptionem 
Arabico-cuficam ,  quam  ad  me  mittere  dignatus  es.  Sepul- 
chralis  quidem  videtur  \  tametli  ejus  fententiam  perfpedle  nolle 
nequaquam  finant  et  litterae  detritae  ac  mutilae,  et  defcriptio 
parum  ut  arbitror  accurata-  Nihilominus  tainen  non  gravabor 
divinationem  potius  quam  le&ionem  meam,  Afiaticis  litteris 
una  cum  Latina  interpretatione,  tecum  communicare.  Earn  vi- 
delis  ad  ipfius  infcriptionis  oram. 


I  aAJ  I  I  <xil  1  ^***1 

Led 

A/UUaJ  . .  .  AsdcL  jZ 
sKN  ^  AaXC-  I  ^  aAJ  1 

...  !  r 


•  •  » 
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.  In  nomine  Dei  miferentis  et  mifericordis. 

.  .  .  t  >  1  •  .  .J 

Deo  Eternoqui  eft  judex  .  .  religio.  ;  ; 

Sepulchrum  Khalifa  .  .  ad  diem  refurre&ionis. 

Profiteor  ....  diem  refurre&ionis. 

Anno  507. 

-  /  f  /  •  »j() v 

De  do&iffimis  lucubrationibus  tuis,  et  praefertim  lexico 
Aegyptiaco,  impenfe  gaudeo,  tibique  gratulor.  Doleo  tamen 
vehementer,  quod  in  labores  utiliflimos  fymbolam  conferre  nul- 
lam  poflim.  Voluntas  certe  non  deeft  :  impedior  tamen  orien- 
talium  codicum  penuria,  qui  omneS  in  Bibliotheca  Efcurialenfi 
aeternum  exfulant. 

Vive  diu,  vir  do£liffime,  ut  tuis  eruditis  operibus  Remp. 
litterariam  locupletes  atque  exornes.  Matriti  III.  Non.  Julias 
M  DCCLXX  VI  III. 

And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  throw 
light  on  the  fubjeft,  another  illuftration  was  obtained  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Grantham,  then 
his  Britannick  Majefty’s  ambaftador  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
from  the  canon  Pizzi  profeflor  of  Arabic  in  the  royal  college  of 
St.  Ifidoro  at  Madrid,  to  the  following  effedl : 

La  Infcripcion  Arabe  remitida  per  el  Sr.  Waddilove  es  mo- 
derqa,  pero  dificiliflima  de  leer  ya  porque  a  la  efcritura  le  faltan 
los  puntos  Diacriticos,  ya  porque  las  mas  dicciones  eftan  en  abre- 
viarura :  Con  todo  es  del  anno  50 7  dela  Egira  como  confta  dela 
data 


El  Religion  primero,  hafta  la  mitad  del  fegundo  que  efta  efcrito 
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f.  traducido  es 


tc  En  Nombre  de  Dios  el  mifericerdioffimo.  A  Dios  pcrtenece,” 
6,  “  es  de  Dios  la  Adoration,  la  Paz.” 

Tenia  animo  de  interpretar  otras  voces,  y  de  ella  colegir  lo  que 
contiene :  pero,  mis  muchas  ocupaciones,  en  eftos  dios  pallados, 
y  mi  indifpoficion,  no  me  permifen  aplicarme  a  fu  defcubri- 
mento,  tanto  mas  laudable,  quanto  las  que  trahe  Mr.  de  Niebur, 
mucho  mas  legibles  que  efta,  no  las  traduce,  por  no  entender 
las,  ni  haber  hablado  en  fus  viages  quien  las  leyefe  : 

Vea  vd  li  puedo  fervir  le  en  otra  cofa  y  mande  a  fu  affeto 
fervidore  y  amigo  que  S.  M.  B. 

Mariane  Pizzt,  (profeffor  of  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Ifidro, 
Madrid.) 

N.  B.  The  word  Dice  in  the  infqription  means  that  the  word  in  the  Cuhc 
written  Alraehmani  fhould  be  pronounced  Arrackmani . 

Vol.  Vll.  D  The 
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The  engraving  in  plate  I.  was  made  from  an  original  drawin 
by  Mr-.  B.dire  for  the  purpofe  of  circulation  in  order  to  obtai 
an  elucidation  of  the  infcription.  But  from  a  block  in  the  pof* 
Jtfiion  of  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq.  it  appears  that  Mr.  Ames  had 
the  infcription  cut  in  wood  probably  with  the  like  intention. 
This  fac  fimile  is  by  Mr.  AfUe’s  permiffion  here  exhibited. 


1 L  Vhifiration 


c  crq 


[  ]9  ] 

Illuflration  of  fame  Druidieal  Remains  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyfhire,  drawn  by  Hayman  Rooke,  Efq%  By  the 

Rev.  Mr .  Pegge. - Read  May  io,  1781. 

•  •  J  1*  •  _  N  ^ 

Vol.vn.PlJi. 


.  3a/«  Vc  v<: 

THE  flones  marked  i,  2,  in  plate  II.  were  taken  out  of  the' 
ground  about  A.  D.  1760,  in  removing  a  large  Rone  at 

D  2  Durwooii 
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Dumvood  near  Hartle  moor  in  the  Peak ;  they  lay  by  the  fide  of 
a  large  urn,  half  full  of  burnt  bones.  They  are  flat  at  top,  but 
fomewhat  convex  on  the  under  fides,  and  fig.  2.  which  Mr. 
Rooke  has  in  his  pofleflion,  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  thick. 
They  are  about  a  foot  diameter,  but  fig.  2.  is  fo  much  lefs 
than  the  other,  that  when  laid  upon  it  (and  one  cannot  doubt 
but  they  were  intended  to  be  placed  one  upon  the  other),  it 
could  be  turned  round  within  the  rim  of  it. 

After  this  defcription  of  the  ftones,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  as  bread  made  of  corn  was  a  very  ancient  kind  of  food, 
modes  of  bruiting  or  grinding  it,  of  which  there  might  be  feve- 
ral,  mini  have  been  ancient  too  j  though  it  mud  be  owned 
they  fometimes  parched  the  corn.  At  firft,  no  doubt,  before 
the  invention  of  mills,,  or  other  engines,  for  the  purpofe,  that 
very  natural  and  fimple  method  of  breaking  the  grain  between 
two  ftones  by  the  hand,  would  be  applied.  'Men  were  moftly 
concerned  in  the  bufinefs,  but  as  appears  from  Exod.  xi.  5.  and 
Matth.  xxiv.  41.  (without  citing  other  paflages)  women  were 
alfo  fometimes  employed  [rz]  !  The  exprefiion  in  Exodus  is, 
6  From  the  firftborn  of  Pharaoh  that  fitteth  upon  his  throne 
‘  even  to  the  firflborn  of  the  maid-fervant  that  is  behind  the 

*  mill,’  meaning,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  bifliop  Patrick 
obferving,  that  ‘  none  were  more  miferable  than  thofe  flaves, 

*  whofe  work  it  was  to  turn  a  mill  with  their  hands,  and  grind 
c  corn  perpetually  ;  efpecially  when  they  were  condemned  to 
‘  this  in  a  prifon,  nay,  in  a  dungeon.’ 

Now,  the  ftones  which  compofed  thefe  primitive,  rude  and 
unartificial  mills,  in  the  eaft,  were  two:  an  upper  ftone,  or  run¬ 
ner ,  and  a  nether,  called  in  Derbyfhire  the  ligger ,  from  the  old 
word  lig  [/>],  to  lie ,  which  to  this  day  is  very  commonly  uled 
there.  Thefe  ftones  were  fmall  and  portable,  as  we  learn  from 

[ a\  See  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  297. 

[b]  Dr.  Littleton’s  Di&ionary :  ’tis  the  Saxon,  Ugan  j  whence  alfo  comes  our  lit. 

the 
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the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  at  this  time ;  for  Dr.  Shaw 
writes  of  the  latter,  4  moil  families  grind  their  wheat  and  bar- 

*  ley  at  home,  having  two  portable  grind-ftones  for  that  pur- 

*  pole,  the  uppermoil  whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  fmall  han- 
‘  die  of  wood  or  iron,  placed  in  the  edge  of  it  [c].*  Not  that 
the  oriental  millftones  were  always  fo  fmall,  for,  as  the  fame 
author  fays,  when  the Jlone  was  large ,  or  expedition  was  requir¬ 
ed,  a  fecond  perfon  was  called  in  to  afiift,  and  to  this  we  have 
an  allufion,  Maitb .  xxiv.  41.  6  Two  women  (hall  be  grinding  at 

*  the  mill,  the  one  (hall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.*  The 
larger  (tones  were  often  alfo  wrought  by  afles  [d]. 

To  come  nearer  home,  the  Britons  of  our  ifland,  though 
they  had  but  little  corn  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  yet 
they  had  it  elfewhere  [<?].  And  this  being  the  (late  of  things 
even  in  Crejars  time,  one  may  reafonably  prefume,  that  the  , 
ufe  of  this  wholefome  and  heartning  food  would,  by  degrees, 
grow  more  general,  and  extend  itfelf  over  the  whole  ifland* 
We  have  accordingly  fome  remains  of  millftones,  as  exifting 
both  among  the  Romans  and  the  Britons  here.  As  to  the  firft, 
in  the  ruins  at  Cookridge  Mr.  Thorefiy  tells  us,  (  were  found  two 
‘  or  three  millftones  for  grinding  corn,  which,  by  the  fmall- 

*  nefs  of  the  (ize  (twenty  inches  broad)  (hew,  that  the  Romans 

*  of  thofe,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  of  former,  ages, 

*  made  ufe  of  their  (laves  or  captives  for  that  employ  [,/]•*  This 
antiquary  having  one  of  thefe  ftones,  has  engraved  it  p.  162, 
and  from  thence  we  here  give  it  fig,  3* 

U  .1  *  »-  ...  'll  j  V  J  ■  ’  r  I  i 

[<■}  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  296, 

[di]  Vide  omnino  Hutchinfonum  ad  Xenoph.  Cyri  Apab.  p.  49^ 

[fj  Eflay  on  the  coins  of  Cunobelin,  p.  88.  95.  96* 

[/]  Thorefby,  Ducat.  Leod,  p.  160, 

His 
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His  defcription  goes  as  follows:  4  Thefe  millftones  are  con- 
4  vex  on  one  fide,  and  near  a  third  part  thicker  at  the  center 
4  than  circumference ;  one  of  them,  befides  that  in  the  midft, 
4  has  a  hollowed  place  to  the  very  fide,  which,  I  fuppofe,  was, 
4  for  the  iron  that  turned  it  about,  and  confequently  was  the 
4  runner  [g].’  He  obferves  after,  4  that  he  has  the  fragments 
4  of  one  dug  up  at  the  fame  place,  which  is  of  a  different  fort 
4  and  colour,  and  is  near  as  thick  (about  three  inches)  at  the 
4  circumference,  as  the  other  are  at  the  center ;  but  this  is  not 
4  convex  as  they  are ;  it  has  the  rows  yet  remaining  upon  it,  as 
4  in  the  fifth  figure.’  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  no  convexity  in  the 
flones  which  he  faw  in  Africa,  and  therefore  we  may  fup¬ 
pofe  them  to  have  been  flat  like  the  lafli  of  thofe  Mr.  Thorejby 
fpeaks  of  [by 

The  Britons ,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  ufed  thefe  hand  ftonc 
mills,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  types  of  our  {tones,  above,. 

Druidical  remains  abound  every  where  in  this  neighbour;- 
hood ;  and  in  particular  there  are  three  {tone  circles  very  near 
to  where  our  millftones  were  found,  as  in  plate  II..  N°.  4.  5.  6. 
and  on  the  {tone,  marked  7,  at  the  entrance  of  the  largeft  of 
them,  there  is  a  rock-bafon;  infomuch  that  one  needs  not  fcru- 
ple  in  the  leaft  to  pronounce  the  millftones  Britijh ,  that  is  drui¬ 
dical  [iy  ... 

We  conceive,  that  an  iron  fpindle  was  fattened  in  the  orifice 
of  the  fixed,  or  under  ftone,  N°.  1,  and  that  the  upper  {tone, 
when  placed  upon  it,  was  kept  fteady  in  its  pofition  by  a  like 
orifice  (which  goes  about  half  way  through  it),  and  by  means  of 

f g]  See  his  plate,  p.  162. 

[/>]  See  Dr.  Shaw’s  Defcription  of  the  Moorifh  Stones  above,. 

[<]  Within  the  area  of  Bratton  camp  in  Wiltfhlre  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  have  been  found  thefe  kind  of 
millftones  fixteen  and  eighteen  inches  diameter,  R,  G, 
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the  aforefaid  fpindle.  A  man  or  woman  could  eafily  work  this 
little  mill,  by  protruding  and  turning  the  runner  backward  and 
forward,  or  quite  round,  with  both  hands  (for  there  are  no  han¬ 
dles  here,  as  in  Mr.  Thorejby  s  or  Dr.  Shaw's  Hones),  and  as  our 
upper  Hone  weighs  but  twenty-fix  pounds,  they  could  eafily  take 
it  off,  and  particularly,  when  they  had  occafion  to  put  frefli 
corn  under.  I  look  upon  the  rim  in  our  under  Hone  as  an  im¬ 
provement  in  one  refpetfb,  and  Mr.  Tboresbfs  and  Dr.  Shaw's 
handles,  as  an  improvement  in  another  view ;  lince  handles  muff 
needs  facilitate  the  working  of  this  fort  of  mill  both  to  men 
and  women  [£]. 

I ^sh all  only  add,  that  thefe  manual  mills  continued  long 
in  ufe,  where  water  was  wanting  [/]  ;  and  that  as  throwing 
perfons  headlong  into  the  fea  with  a  Hone  tied  about  the  neck 
was  a  common  punifhment  among  the  Syrians  [»;],  manageable 
Hones  of  this  kind  would  be  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  j  and 


[i]  Mr.  Pennant  has  engraved  the  manner  of  working  the  quern  or  handmill 
ftones  in  the  Hebrides.  “  This  method,  he  obferves,  is  very  tedious,  for  it  employs 
two  pair  of  hands  four  hours  to  grind  only  a  (ingle  bu(hcl  of  corn.  The  land¬ 
lord  can  oblige  his  tenants,  as  in  England,  to  make  ufe  of  the  more  expeditious 
method  of  grinding  by  watermills,  and  empowers  his  miliar  to  fearch  out  and 
break  any  querns  he  can  find  as  machines  that  defraud  him  of  the  toll.  Many 
centuries  ago  the  legislature  endeavoured  to  difeourage  thefe  aukward  mills,  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  landlords  who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  others.  In  1284, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.  it  was  provided  that  “  na  man  fall  prefume  to  grind 
quheit,  maifhlock  or  rye  in  hand  mylne  except  he  be  compelled  by  (forme  or 
be  in  lack  of  mills  quhilk  foulde  grinde  the  famen.  And  in  this  cafe  gif  a  man 
grindes  at  hand  mylnes  he  fall  gif  the  threttein  meafure  as  multure,  gif  anie  man 
contraveins  this  our  prohibition  he  fall  tine  his  hand  mylnes  perpetuallie.”  The 
quern  or  bra  is  made  in  fome  of  the  countries  of  the  mainland,  and  cods  about 
fourteen  (hillings.”  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides  281.  286.  pi.  XXXIV. 

[/]  Du  Frefne,  v.  Molendinum. 

{ywj  Calmet.  Didl.  II.  p.  484. 
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V  ,,  »  /  ,  ,  .  .  >  '  , 

if  in  that  proverbial  faying  made  ufe  of  by  our  Saviour,  «  It 
*  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about  his 
«  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  fea  ;* 
if,  I  fay,  the  expreffion  there  was  not  \dSK%  woc&s,  tnola  AJinarta , 
a  flone  of  this  fize  might  properly  enough  be  thought  of,  ef- 
pecially  if  perforated  quite  through. 


III.  Hijloricai 
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III.  Hijlorical  Notes  concerning  the  Power  of  the  Chan • 
cellars  Court  at  Cambridge. 

By  the  Rev .  Robert  Richardfon,  D.D.  F.A.S.  late 

ReBor  of  St .  Anne’s,  Soho. 

■»  \  * 

Read  December  $,  £1781. 

■  *  .  >  /• 

fo  the  Rev .  Mr.  Norris,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries* 

♦  # 

Sir, 

A  LATE  determination  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
favour  of  a  perfon  who  appealed  to  that  court  from  a  fen- 
tetice  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  induced  our  late 
worthy  member  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richardfon,  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  extent  of  the  power  of  the  vice-chancellor  in  that 
univ.erfitv :  and  the  hiftorical  notes,  which  accompany  this  let¬ 
ter,  were  the  refult  of  that  inquiry.  He  had  juft  finilhed  thefo 
notes,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  difeafe  which  ended  fatally. 
They  are  now  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  author’s  defire,  which  he  fignified  to  me  a  few  days 
before  his  death. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient 

and  very  humble  fervant, 

NcvX^li’.  GEORGE  BAKER, 


Vol.  VII. 
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CHARLEMAGNE  is  Laid  to  be  the  founder  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris.  In  the  fame  fenfe  Cambridge  may  claim  a 
royal  foundation:  for  Sigebert  king  of  the  Eatt  Angles  in  the 
feventh  century  retained  a  fociety  of  men  of  letters  at  his  court. 
This  fociety,  it  is  faid,  was  refpe&ed  by  Off  a  king  of  Mercia 
when  he  conquered  the  Eatt  Angles:  and  after  various  fortunes 
•under  the  line  of  one  prince  or  the  other,  fettled  at  lad  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  where,  in  default  of  the  royal  munificence,  the  learned 
men  were  conflrained  to  open  a  fchool. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  teachers  and  fcholars  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  before  the  Conquefl.  In  1109  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge  was  formed  into  a  new  diocefe.  All  there 
was  then  at  Cambridge  of  learned  or  unlearned  perfons  trans¬ 
ferred  their  fpiritual  fubmiffion  from  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  to 
the  new  bifhop  of  Ely,  to  his  official  and  archdeacon.  The 
monks  of  Crowland  arrived  in  mo  ;  and  with  them  the  au¬ 
thentic  hiflory  begins. 

The  bifhops  of  Ely  granted  licences  to  thefe  perfons,  and  to 
others  their  fucceffors,  to  teach  the  languages  and  fciences,  or, 
in  more  modern  terms,  admitted  them  matters  of  arts.  Thefe 
matters  did  not,  for  fome  time,  form  a  corps  or  legal  affociation 
any  more  than  the  ordinary  fchoolmatters  in  a  large  diocefe  : 
but  each  for  himfelf  held  his  right  of  teaching  and  governing, 
regnandl  hi  fcholis ,  from  the  bifhop’s  licence;  which,  for  juft 
caufe,  might  be  withdrawn. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  matters  at  Cambridge,  by  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  the  fame  town,  and  dittributing  their  labors  in 
the  feveral  branches  of  fcience,  fo  as  to  lend  a  friendly  aid  to  the 
parent  flock,  would,  in  courtefy,  obtain  an  high  decree  of  credit 
and  influence  with  the  bifhops  of  Ely,  beyond  any  difperfed 
fchoolmatters.  Their  united  tettimony  in  favour  of  a  candidate 
would  have  great  weight  in  procuring  him  a  licence,  and  as  in 
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thofe  days  there  were  no  mafters  who  did  not  teach,  no  non  re¬ 
gents,  they  were  almoft  the  only  perfons  who  could  inform  the 
abfent  bifhop  when  a  new  teacher  was  wanted.  Thefe  ufages, 
in  which  they  were  liberally  .indulged,  proved  at  laft  fatal  to 
the  bifhop’ s  power. 

From  iuoto  1255,  a  fpace  of  145  years,  this  fociety  re¬ 
mained  in  a  perfeft  hate  of  internal  quiet ;  rifing  daily  in  dig¬ 
nity  and  merit,  without  either  afking  or  receiving  any  privilege 
or  fupport  from  royal  power,  and  there  is  little  known  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  government  or  police.  This  is  furely  a  competent  nega¬ 
tive  proof  that  it  was  governed  by  the  common  law  of  all 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ;  that  is,  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
law  of  the  diocefe.  That  it  really  was  fo-  governed  will  appear 
pofitively  hereafter,  when  it  is  feen  that  the  fubfequent  change 
confifts  of  nothing  more  than  a  difeharge  of  the  chancellor  from 
the  fpiritual  fubje&ion  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely. 

In  the  mean  time  fome  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  tranfa£lions  of  1231.  It  feems  the  multitude  of 
fcholars,  tarn  in  cijmarinis  quam  tranfmarinis  parti  bus,  was  greater 
than  the  town  of  Cambridge  could  well  receive,  which  induced 
the  townfmen  to  inhance  the  price  of  lodgings.  This  obliged 
king  Henry  III.  to  direct  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  town  to 
choofe  two  liegemen,  who  with  two  mafters  of  the  fcholars 
were  impcw,ered  to  fix  the  rate  of  lodgings,  fecundum  confue- 
tudinem  univerjitatis ,  that  is,  according  to  the  cuftomary  valua¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  realm.  On  the  fame  year  and  day,  the  king 
iilues  his  writ  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  and  directs  him,  that 
none  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  clerks  in  the  town  who  were 
not  under  the  difcipline  and  tuition  of  a  mafter  of  the  fcholars. 

At  this  period  the  fociety  had  no  charter,  and  no  name,  un- 
lefs  perhaps  it  had  affumed  the  name  of  collegium.  Yet  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  two  perfons  defigned  by  the  ftyle  of  mafters  of  the 
fcholars  a.re  fet  on  a  level  with  two  liegemen  of  the  town,  who 
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held  by  charter,  and  were  chofen  by  the  incorporation:  and  far¬ 
ther,  that  the  privileges  of  the  fociety  were  valuable,  and  fought 
by  thofe  who  bad  no  juft  claim  to  them  ;  and  tacitly  allowed  by 
the  king  to  appertain  to  all  fuch  who  reforted  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpofes  of  learning'.  No  prince  ever  treated  an  ufurped 
jyritdnftion  with  fuch  tendernefs  and  regard;  but  many  instances 
occur  in  which  princes  have  interpofed  in  a  fimilar  manner  to 
flop  the  encroachments  of  ecclefiaflical  power. 

In  1249  the  king  writes  again  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  and 
inhibits  him  from  taking  and  imprifoning  the  fcholars  Canta - 
brigue  commor antes  ad  mandatum  cancellarii  univerftatis  ejus.  This 
is  the  firft  time  that  the  fociety  is  called  an  univerfity. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  king  was  to  appear  more 
favourable  to  the  univerfity,  and  protect  it  again  ft  the  feverity 
of  the  fheriff.  In  1255  the  king  granted  the  firft  charter  to  the 
univerfity.  The  following  brief  to  the  fheriff,  which  is  all  that  is 
extant  at  Cambridge,  contains  the  fubftance  of  it :  “  Rex  vice- 
“  comiti  Cantabrigiae  falutem.  Precipimus  tibi  quod  ordinationes 
“  et  provifiones  contentas  in  literis  noftris  patentibus  quas  fieri 
“  fecimus  cancellario  et  univerfitati  fcholarium  Cantabrigian  de 
“  aflifa  panis  et  vini,  de  hofpitiis  taxandis,  de  incarcerationibus 
“  clericorum  ejufdem  univerfitatis  et  coram  deliberatoribus  [for- 
“  fan,  deliberationibus\  ad  mandatum  didli  cancellarii  faciendis, 
“  et  de  aliis  commoditatibus  et  libertatibus  eis  per  praedidlas  li- 
“  teras  noftras  concefiis  firmiter  teneri  et  obfervari  facias,  &c.’* 

By  th  is  inftrument  the  king  plainly  grants  or  confirms  to  the 
chancellor  and  univerfity  feveral  privileges  which  were  not 
therein  of  ecclefiaftical  right.  The  ftyle  of  the  fociety  is 
Chancellor  and  Univerfity  of  fcholars,  of  whom  the  chancellor 
is  not  one  :  but  with  refpedt  to  difcipline  nothing  is  faid,  but 
that  the  fheriff  muft  not  imprifon  any  of  the  fcholars,  for  they 
were  all  clerks,  and  under  the  jurifdidUon  of  the  ordinary:  and 
this  he  had  faid  before. 

We 
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We  come  now  to  the  days  of  Hugh  de  Balffiam,  bifhop  of 
Ely,  the  munificeiit  leader  of  the  band  of  royal  and  noble  foun¬ 
ders  of  our  prefent  colleges  :  whofe  generous  protection  of  the 
fociety  affords  much  light  on  its  conftitution  fubfequent  to  the 
charter. 

By  his  firft  aCt  in  1265  he  declares  that  he  will  not  admit 
appeals  from  the  chancellor  of  his  univerlity  to  himlelf,  unlefs 
an  appeal  had  been  firft  lodged  before  the  univerfity,  and  juftice 
been  refufed.  By  this  conceffion  he  provided  that  all  caufes  fhould 
be  finally  determined  in  the  place. 

In  1276,  the  good  bifhop  exempted  the  univerfity  from  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  the  archdeacon  of  Ely.  In  the  courfeof  the  piece, 
which  contains  various  matters,  the  following  circumflances 
may  be  collected. 

That  the  chancellor’s  court  both  imprifoned  and  expelled: 
the  bifhop  is  limiting  the  power  of  the  magifter  Glomeriae  to 
the  correction  of  trivial  offences:  he  referves  to  the  foie  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  chancellor  all  caufes  de  facmorls  enormis  evidentia , 
ubi  requiritur  in  carcerationis  pcena  *vel  ab  univerjitate  privatio. 

That  the  crimen  adulterii  was  cognizable  in  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  court,  for  the  bifhop  exprefsly  provides  that  the  wives  of 
the  fcholars’  fervants  &c.  (hall  Ttill  be  fubjeCt  to?the  archdeacon’s 
correction  for  this  crime,  though  their  hufbands  were  not. 

That  the  chancellor  was  the  bifhop’s  officer,  on  a  rank  with 
the  archdeacon  :  “  Conftar,”  fays  the  bifhop,  46  utrumque  nobis 
“  efl'e  immediate  fubjeCluni.  Nolumus  archidiaconum  fubeffe 
44  cancellario,  vcl  cancellarium  archidiacpno.  Uterque  virtute 
<c  propria  poteflatis  fqam  propriam  iamiliam  corrigat.  Ita  quod 
44  fi  neceffarium  fuerit  fupedoris  auxilium  in  .iis  de  qnibus  eccle- 
44  fia  judicat,  ad  nos  vei  ad  officialem  noftrum  recurfus  habeatur.” 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  earlieft  aefid.ent  chancellors,,  and 
fuch  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprung.  They  exetcifed  the 
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fame  ecclefiattical  power  after  the  charter  as  before,  and  owed 
the  fame  fubmiffion  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely.  In  a  few  years  after 
this,  the  chancellor  was  annually  elected  :  but  he  was  for  many 
years  prefented  to  the  bifhop  for  confirmation,  and  that  not  as 
to  a  vifitor  but  as  to  a  diocefan ;  for  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to 
the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  as  appears  by  the  cafe  of 
John  de  Donnewick  chofen  chancellor  in  1362,  confirmed  by  the 
bifhop  of  Ely,  and  removed  from  office  on  the  appeal. 

This  extraneous  derivation  of  the  chancellor’s  authority  ex¬ 
plains  fome  very  lingular  circumftances  belonging  to  it.  He 
has,  from  the  higheft  records,  an  undifputed  negative  before  de¬ 
bate,  and  yet  with  this  great  power  he  need  not  be  a  graduate, 
nor  even  a  member  of  any  college,  or  domiciliated  in  the  place. 
Without  a  degree  granted  on  the  ufual  terms  by  his  predecettbr 
and  the  univerfity  he  remains  without  a  vote :  for  his  office 
cannot  confer  that  right :  he  is  no  afiociate  of  the  matters,  he  is 
their  undoubted  luperior. 

This  negative  before  debate  ferves  to  explain  another  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  nafcent  fociety.  The  matters  probably  began 
very  early  to  concur  on  certain  bye  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  ftudents:  but  in  doing  this,  they  trod  too  clofe  on  that  ec- 
clefia-ttical  authority  which  the  church  had  vetted  folely  in  their 
diocefan,  who  was  prepared  to  controul  them  and  attert  his 
right ;  they  therefore  fell  upon  an  expedient  to  facilitate  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  their  defires,  and  chole  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  chancellor  and  engage  his  a  {Tent  to  the  propofed  regula¬ 
tions,  not  as  of  right  but  of  favor.  For  here  the  propofal,  when 
admitted,  takes  a  new  name,  and  is  called  gratia,  or  properly 
gratia  epifcopi  or  cancdlarii.  For  this  title  it  could  not  take 
from  the  regents,  finc’e  no  man  or  body  of  men  ever  called  an 
done  for  his  own  benefit  by  himfelf  a  favor.  Such  was  the 
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early  power  of-  the  chancellor,  with  the  caput  fcnatus ,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  king  of  Scotland  with  the  lords  of  articles. 

The  extreme  jealoufy  with  which  the  regents  guarded  thefe 
graces  once  returned  from  the  farther  controul  of  the  chancel¬ 
lor  is  another  proof  of  the  foreign  origin  of  his  power.  They 
ordered  duplicates  to  be  made  of  them,  and  a  copy  to  be  intruft- 
ed  to  the  care  of  each  of  their  proftors.  They  are  all  preferved 
in  the  pro6lor’s  books,  which  thefe  officers  carry  about  with 
them  to  all  congregations,  deputations,  fupplications,  fermons, 
markets,  and  fairs,  and  never  trull  out  of  their  light  ;  nor  has 
the  chancellor  ever  yet  obtained  a  copy  of  thefe  books,  or  any 
part  of  them  ;  and  the  old  concluding  form  of.  every  grace  is 
llill  preferved  ut  procuratorum  libris  inferibatur. 

One  may  conclude  from  hence  that  the  chancellor  was  to 
judge  by  his  own  profeffional  law,  civil  or  canon,  for  he  knew 
no  other:  and  that  if  by  chance  he  offended  againff  any  bye 
law  of  the  fenate,  to  which  his  predeceffors  had  aifented,  he 
would  certainly  be  reminded  of  his  mifiake  by  the  regents,  and 
be  obliged  to  retradl.  ; 

It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  admitting  to  degrees  ‘viva 
voce  came  into  ufe  with  the  refident  chancellors  inflead  of  the 
former  letters  of  licence;  but  the  admiffion  and  licence  were 
derived  from  the  fame  authority,  and  the  pofiure  of  kneeling 
denotes  the  refpeft  due  to  an  ecclefiaffical  fuperior. 

In  1401  archbifhop  Arundel  vilited  the  univerfity  as  parcel  of 
the  diocefe  of  Ely ;  and,  foon  after,  pope  Boniface  IX.  inhibited 
the  bifhop  from  all  future  claim  of  confirming  the  election  of 
the  chancellor.  But  this  change  was  attended  with  no  other 
confequence,  than  that  the  chancellor  received  his  office,  with 
all  its  rights,  dignities,  and  authority,  from  the  free  choice  of 
the  fenate,  which  he  had  formerly  held  as  an  antient  officer  of 
7  the 
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the  church  and  didcefe  ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  regents, 
had  they  deli-red  it,  could  legally  have  changed  any  thing  in  the 
conftitution  of  an  antient  known  and  received  office  and  dig¬ 
nity,  of  which  they  were  become  fimple  patrons  by  the  ceffion 
of  thb  biffiop  and  confirmation  of  the  pope.  It  is  remarkable, 
that;  though  the  chancellor  Was  at  no  time  obliged  to  be  a  maf* 
ter  of  arts,  he  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  obliged  to  be  a 
filerk,  and  to  preach  before  the  univ£rlity  on  the  great  feftivals. 

I*f  is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  charters.  Doubtlefs  many  and  large 
privileges  haVfe  been  granted  by  the  bounty  of  princes  to  the 
chancellor,  naafters,  and  (cholars  of  the  uni verfity  of  Cambridge., 
fbr  that  is  it's  ftyle.  This  complex  title  plainly  denotes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  rank  and  fubordination  in  the  feveral  members  of  the 
fbciety,  but  the  princes  have  no  where  told  us  wherein  it  con- 
lifts.  They  found  the  diftinCtion  already  eftabliffied,  and  le¬ 
gally  received,  and  known  under  the  ecclefiaftical  authority  of 
the  biffiop  of  Ely.  There  was  no  mayor  at  Cambridge  till  the 
Icing  named  one,  ahd  defined  the  limits  of  his  power:  but  there 
had  been  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  called  a  chancellor,  who  exer- 
oifed  a  legal  authority  over  the  mafters  and  fcholars  long  be¬ 
fore  the  king  honoured  the  univerfity  with  his  royal  protection, 
•and  this  perfon  is  now  decorated  with  the  lame  title  by  his  fo- 
vereign.  Other  privilege  he  received  none;  for  the  king’s  grace 
was  to  the  whole,  and  not  to  any  one  part ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to 
dcnow  what  the  king  means  by  a  chancellor,  without  recurring 
'to  the  antient  ufages  and  conftitution.  There  we  find  that  the 
''chancellor  was  a  legal  officer  of  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  and  when 
afterwards  he  eeafed  to  be  fo,  he  owed  his  independence,  not  to 
the  king’s  favor,  but  to  the  pope’s. 

From  thefe  (charters,  however,  fome  have  confidered  the 
chancellor  as  a  civil  magiftrate,  the  regency  as  a  franchife,  and, 
-by  the  fame  analogy,  the  flatus  pupillaris  might  be  turned  into 
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an  apprenticeship.  But  words  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  things, 
and  there  is  one  formulary  ftill  ufed  by  the  chancellor,  which 
is  far  from  denoting  the  head  of  a  feudal  incorporation.  The 
•chancellor  proclaims  the  two  fairs  in  his  own  name,  and  not 
in  the  king’s  :  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  has  a  concurrent  ju~ 
rifdidtion,  proclaims  the  fame  fairs  in  the  king’s  name,  and  not 
in  his  own. 

The  abfolution  ufed  at  the  end  of  term  proves,  that  the 
chancellor  continues  ftill  to  be  confidered  as  an  ecclefiahicai 
-perfon.  Then  only  he  ufes  the  phrafe,  audioritate  mihi  commijfd . 
Jn  conferring  degrees,  and  in  all  other  cafes,  he  afts  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  his  own  inherent  power. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  confidered,  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  the  power  of  taking  them  away. 

The  prefent  mode  of  conferring  degrees  proves,  that  this 
power  was  originally  veiled  folely  in  the  chancellor.  It  is  indeed 
extremely  limited  at  prefent,  both  by  the  neceffity  of  obtaining 
the  confent  of  both  houfes  before  admiffion,  and  by  little  lefs 
than  an  equal  neceffity  of  receiving  the  confirmation  of  the  re¬ 
gent  houfe  after  it. 

The  firft  academical  advance  towards  obtaining  a  degree,  is 
made  by  a  petition  to  the  fenate,  called  from  the  firffc  word,  a 
fupplicat .  It  runs  thus  for  a  mailer’s  degree :  Supplicat  reverent  ik 
vefris  A.  B.  ut  novem  termini  completi,  pojl  Jinalem  determination 
wem  in  artihus ,  fujficiant  ei  ad  incipiendum  in  eadem  facilitate. 
This  formulary  appears  very  antient.  It  is  certainly  older  than 
the  flatute  which  regulates  the  terms  neceffary  for  each  degree, 
for  who,  that  could  ufe  his  own  language,  would  now  requefl 
that  nine  terms  may  fuffice,  when  every  one  knows  that  they 
mull  fuffice  ?  It  is  probably  older  than  the  refident  chancellors ; 
for  a  refident  officer  might  have  recourfe  to  the  regifler,  and 
learn  all  that  a  diredl  anfwer  to  this  requefl  can  tell  him.  It  is 
Vox.  VII,  F  not 
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not  unreafbnable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  prevailed  during'  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  abient  bilhops  of  Ely,  who,  from  condefcenfion  to' 
the  mailers,  might  decline  to1  grant  a  licence  to  any  one  who 
could  not  produce  their  tellimony,  that  he  had  refided  a  com¬ 
petent  time  with  good  credit  in  tho  place.'  It  now  ferves  to 
prevent  the  chancellor  from  admitting  without  leave  of  the  fe- 
nate.  The  mailers  anfvver  indiredlly,  and,  by  abufe,  placet  or 
non  placet.  They  dare  not  aufwer  diredtly  non  fujficiuntj  in- 
open  defiance  of  the  llatute. 

The  fuppUcat  being  approved,  the  ad  million  by  the  chancel¬ 
lor  follows,  and  this  admiffion  confers  the  degree  for  every  pur- 
pofe  but  one;  the  new  graduate  is  received  in  rank  among  his 
brethren,  in  the  faculty  to  which  he  is  advanced  :  he  is  allowed  ' 
his  privilege  at  Lambeth  under  the  llatute  of  Henry  VII I.  as  it 
was  allowed  him  by  the  papal  power  before, 'in  all  graces  of 
the  fovereign,  in  all  courts  of  law,  he  is  received  by  the  ftyle  of 
his  new  acquired  honor.  In  Ihort,  there  is  but  one  place  where' 
he  is  not  received,  and  that  is  the  regent  houfe ;  for  the  few 
charter  focieties,  who  cannot  by  their  local  llatutes  receive  him  1 
without  a  certificate  under  the  feal  of  the  univerfity,  form  no  • 
feperate  exception ;  lince  the  refufal  rells  only  with  tne  re¬ 
gents,  who  will  not  pals  the  grace  for  the  leal,  unlefs  he  is 
created.  $ 

Creation  then  forms  the  ultimate  rellraint  on  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  power.  It  is  this;  on  the  new  llatutable  day,  the  prodlors, 
with  as  many  of  the  regent  mailers  as  choofe  to  attend;  hold 
the  comitia  in  the  regent  houfe ;  no  chancellor  prefides,  no  non 
regents  are  admitted,  except  by  a  courtefy  which  is  extended 
equally  to  the  ladies.  The  profelfors  of  the  luperior  faculties 
enter  the  fenate  houfe,  preceded  by  a  beadle,  and  followed  by 
their  Ions,  the  dodtors  of  the  new  year,  in  their  congregational 
robes,  who  all  take  their  feats,  and  rank  together  above  the 
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proper  regent  houfe,  till  the  fenior  pro&or  rifes,  and  calls  to 
the  profeflor  of  theology  in  thefe  words,  venerande  pater ,  ad 
creationem .  The  profeflor  then  takes  the  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  regent  houfe;  the  fame  chair,  to  which  the  chancellor  now 
defcends  to  receive  thofe  who  are  prefented  to  him  for  admif- 
fion,  or  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  fenate.  He  next  proceeds  to 
his  office,  and  creates,  falutes,  and  pronounces  all,  and  each  of 
his  fons,  profeflors,  and  do&ors.  The  proCtor  in sthe  mean  time 
takes  an  oath  of  each  perfon,  that  he  will  obferve  his  regency, 
i.  e.  that  he  will  refide  three  years  (unlefs  difpenfed  with  by  the 
regent  houfe),  read  his  le&ures  in  term,  attend  all  congrega¬ 
tions  in  his  place,  and  fubmit  to  fome  other  lefler  reftraints. 

What  the  profeflors  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  do  by 
the  prodtor’s  authority,  the  proctors  next  proceed  to  do  by  their 
own,  and  create  the  matters  of  arts ;  and  with  fomething  lefs 
of  ceremony,  but  with  more  real,  becaufe  more  original  power, 
exabt  five  years  refidence,  inftead  of  three.  Many  of  thefe  an- 
tient  ufages  are  now  confirmed  by  the  royal  flatutes,  or  more 
properly  retrained. 

The  popular,  or,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  the  tumul¬ 
tuary  origin  of  this  affembly,  is  very  apparent.  There  is  no 
Tegular  beginning  to  it,  no  number  of  regents  is  necefl'ary  to 
t  ran  fact  the  buiinefs.  The  profeflors  put  theml'elves  in  the  proc¬ 
tor’s  way  one  knows  not  how,  without  being  called  ;  and  when 
they  do  not  appear,  nobody  alks  for  them.  There  is  no  formal 
difmifiion  to  this  afl'embly,  but  when  all  are  created,  and  the 
bufinefs  is  done,  every  one  finds  his  way  home ;  moil  com¬ 
monly,  the  prodors,  beadle,  and  junior  mailers  of  the  year,  are 
left  by  themfelves. 

It  feems  then,  that  the  ufe  now  made  of  the  fupplicat  is  a 
fecondary  ferviee,  very  different  from  that  which  it  was  at  firff 
meant  to  perform,  that  the  prefent  anfwer  of  the  maffers  is 
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vague,  indeterminate,  artificial,  and  extravagant,  and  that  the 
whole  bears  ftrong  marks  of  an  encroachment  on  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  authority.  That  the  creation  by  the  prodors  was  meant 
to  ferve  a  local  convenience,  and  is  of  little  ufe,  except  in  the 
regent  houfe;  There  probably  was  a  time,  when  this  creation 
by  the  regents  conferred  more  popular  honor  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  than  the  ad  of  the  fingle  niagiftrate  ;  but  popular  ap- 
plaufe  gives  no  claim  to  legal  rights,  except  in  Parnaftus.  This 
is  certain,  that  the  ad  of  creation  is  not  confidered  as  necefl'ary, 
either  by  the  fovereign,  by  the  law,  by  the  profeftions,  or  by  any 
authority,  except  that  of  the  regents.  In  the  mean  time  the 
chancellor  appears  with  dignity;  his  ad  is  authoritative,  faith¬ 
ful,  undifiembling,  and  effective:  his  words  are  determinate  and 
true,  capable  of  no  other  conftrudion,  but  that  which  he  in- 
tends,  and  prefent  themfelves  with  the  compleat  enfigns  of  an 
original  legal  power.  The  aflent  to  the  fupplicat  is  indeed  a 
real,  but  ufurped  eledion,  ftill  artfully  concealed  under  the  ori¬ 
ginal  forms  of  certificate,  or  teftimonial.  The  profeflors  and 
prodors  do  nothing  but  proclaim  to  the  people  what  was  well 
and  effedually  done  before. 

Such  was  the  antient  power  of  the  chancellor  in  granting  li¬ 
cences,  or  conferring  degrees.  To  this  power  the  right  of  with¬ 
drawing  his  licence,  and  refuming  the  degree,  was  invariably 
and  permanently  annexed  by  the  earlieft  ecclefiafticai  conftitu- 
tion  of  this  church  and  hate.  He  gave  the  licence  on  fufficient, 
though  private  teftimony  of  merit ;  he  withdrew  it  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  teftimony  of  demerit  proved  before  him  in  his  open  court. 
The  free  exercife  of  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is  loft, 
while  the  form  only  remains  to  (hew  what  it  once  was ;  and  it 
is  now  impoflible  to  trace  thofe  gradual  advances  of  the  fenate, 
fo  accurately,  as  to  difcover  how  he  loft  it.  Yet  he  rnuft  be 
prefumed  to  hold  what  once  was  his,  and  what  is  not  known 
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by  oftenfible  evidence  to  have  been  freely  relinquifhed  by  him, 
ot  legally  taken  from  him.  The  parties  who  were  thus  zealoufly, 
and,  no  doubt,  honourably  engaged  about  the  admiffion  to  de¬ 
grees,  neither  could  nor  would  have  adopted  the  fame  vigorous - 
meafures,  in  order  to  obftrudk  the  public  procefs-  of  a  juft  and 
lieceffary  adt  of  degradation. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  knowledge  of  the  fitnefs  of  any  perfon 
for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  or  the  honour  of  a -degree,  came  firfb 
to  the  biffiop  and  his  chancellor  from  the  teftimony  of  the  maf¬ 
ters  of  the  univerfity.  The  regent’s  oath  was  plainly  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  idle  and  dishonourable  behavior  of  many  per- 
foils,  fubfequent  to  the  admiffion  by  the  chancellor,  whom  the 
regents  thought  proper  to  compel  to  their  duty  by  new  and 
more  penal  fandtions. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  withdrawing  the  licence,  or  degrading  an  unworthy  per¬ 
fon  from  honour  and  confidence.  The  ecclefiaftical  court  was  open 
and  ready  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  plaint  of  every  individual, 
lettered  or  unlettered,  mafter  or  fchoiar,  artizan,  citizen,  or  pe- 
fant :  and  no  adt  of  the  academic  fociety  could  or  would  with¬ 
hold  the  arm  of juftice.  At  this  very  day  the  bifhops  do  never 
grant  licence,  without  the  teftimony  of  the  parochial  clergy  to 
the  fttnefs  of  the  candidate  ;  but  furely  no  legal  court,  in  any 
age  or  country,  would  regard  the  opinion  of  a  neighbourhood, 
however  refpedtable,  in  oppofition  to  the  circumftantial  evidence 
of  unprejudiced  witnefles. 

In  fadt,  the  regent  mafters  or  fenate  of  the  univerfity  have  in¬ 
terfered  very  little  with  the  power  of  the  chancellor’s  court. 

Fuller  mentions,  that  in  1294,  the  regents  forbad  the  chan¬ 
cellor  to  imprifon  or  banifh  any  regent  without  leave  of  their 
lioufe.  This  may  fairly  be  called,  club-law.  The  regents  had 
refilled  the  ufe  of  the  fchools  to  the  mafters  admitted  by  the 
6  chancellor, 
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chancellor,  till  they  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  them ;  and  indeed 
the  importance  of  fuch  a  fecurity  to  the  credit  of  learning,  and 
of  the  place,  might  well  jultify  the  demand,  and  obtain  the  ac- 
quielcence  and  -fubmiffion  of  the  parties  concerned.  They  now 
continued  the  ufe  of  the  fchools  of  which  they  keep  the  key 
(for  more  they  could  not  do)  to  every  unworthy  mailer  who 
was  degraded  and.  expelled  by  a  known  and  legal  judicature. 
Would  the  parties,  then,  mocked  and  defeated  in  the  fuit,  fub- 
mit?  efpecially  at  a  time  when  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  bi- 
(hop’s  court  to  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury?  We  may 
be  fure,  that  the  degraded  perfon  would  no  longer  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  either  by  the  church  or  Hate,;  and,  though  the  regents 
might  place  him  in  the  chair,  recent  experience  will  prove,  that 
.no  fcholars  would  dilgrace  themfelves  by  attending  him.  If  ever 
this  was  the  praClice,  it  was  of  no  long  continuance;  at  lead* 
the  llatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth  have  thrown  it  out  of  the  pre- 
fent  quellion. 

.For  the  prefent  reftraint  on  the  chancellor’s  judicial  power 
arffes  folely  from  queen  Elizabeth’s  llatutes,  and  to  them  we 
mull  now  refort.  It  Ihould  be  obferved,  in  palling,  that  the 
univerlity  had  provided  fome  aid  to  the  court  before,  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  common  law,  to  be 
aflelfor  to  the  chancellor.  This  office  is  dill  continued,  and  the 
very  learned  Mr.  Andrew  Pemberton  of  the  Inner  Temple  was, 
•in- this  very  year,  chofen  to  it. 

To  underlland  the  llatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  ffiould  re¬ 
collect. the  time  and  circumftances  under  which  thev  were 
given.  he  univerlity  was  at.  that  time  governed  by  its  local 
culloms  ot  acknowledged  antiquity,  and  by  its  bye-laws,  called 
graces,;  in  aid  to  the  canon  and  civil  law  which  was  much 
lludied  at  that  time,  and  the  grand  rule  of  the  chancellor’s  court. 
The  pope  and  the  parliament  had  at  times  granted  .it  dome  favors, 
7  valid 
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and  the  crown  had,  by  charters,  placed  it  over  the  incorpora¬ 
tions  of  the  town  in  the  fairs,  the  markets,  and  the  watch  ; 
but  the  Crown  had  given  no  rule  or  law  whatever  for  the  inte¬ 
rior  government  of  the  l'ociety.  The  chancellors  had,  from  the 
time  of  the  eledlion  of  Filher,  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  been  either 
bifhops,  or  noblemen,  who  were  habitually  abfent*  and  the 
whole  power  of  the' office,  during  the  chancellor’s  abfence,  was 
prefumed  to  refide  in  a  vice-chancellor,  annually  eledled  by  the 
iCnate.  The  univerfity  had  buffered  no  other  reform  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century  than  what  refulted  from  the  national  ♦ 
reform  of  religion. .  Such  was  the  legal  fituation  of  this  learned 
fociety;  to  which  fh 011  Id  be  added,  that  many  perfons  were 
juflly  fuppofed  to  adhere  fecretly  to  the  old  fuperflitions* 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  it  pleafed  her  majefly  to  interpofe 
her  royal  authority,  which  indeed  was  much  wanted.  But  (he 
never  meant  to  abrogate  the  old  laws ;  Tor  fhe  exprefsly  con¬ 
firms  them,  as  far  as  they  are  confident  with  the  eflablifhed  re¬ 
ligion,  and  her  own  new  flatutes  and  regulations.  She  fup- 
plies  fome  deficiencies  which  the  abolition  of  the  papal  pomp 
had  left  void ;  ,  but  her  profeffed  defign  was,  to  put  various  re- 
flraints  on  the  popular  elections  of  the  fenate,  and  to  temper 
and  qualify  thefe  by  putting  an  equal  reflraint  upon  the  perfonal 
authority  of  the  chancellor. 

This  is  done  by  railing  up  a  new  ariflocratic  power  in  the 
place,  and  throwing  the  weight  ’which  was  taken  from  either 
fcale  into  the  hands  of  the  mailers  of  private  colleges. 

These  gentlemen  had,  at  all  times,  .been  received  with  that 
deference  which  is  due  to  fuperior  merit,  confirmed  by  the  ap-  - 
probation  of  thofe  who  knew  it  belli1  But1  the  conflitution  of 
private  colleges  was  purely  elemofinary,  the  government  dome-  - 
flic  and  parental :  nor  were  the  mailers  any  more  than  the  - 
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dean?,  or  ledlures  of  thefe  feminaries,  admitted  to  any  higher 
rank  or  truftdn  the  univerfity  than  what  they  derived  from  their 
academical  degrees.  They  had  been  regarded  with  more  than 
common  attention  during  the  late  visitations.  For  though  learn¬ 
ing  prefented  herfelf  boldly  to  thefe  infpedlors  in  the  public 
fchools ;  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition  were  fuppofed  alternately 
to  lurk  in  the  chapels  of  private  colleges;  and  as  a  Wicliffe’s 
Bible,  or  a-ftatue  of  our  Lady  of  Grace,  were  the  grand  prizes 
for  which  thefe  archiepifcopal  and  royal  vifitants  were  in  fearch., 
they  generally  applied  themfelves  to  the  m afters  of  colleges; 
and  the  conduct  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
concern  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  univerfity. 

Her  m.ajefiy  too  had  ©ccafion  to  make  many  enquiries  con¬ 
cerning  religion  ;  and  whether  by  this  means  (he  became  early 
acquainted  with  the  heads  of  colleges,  or  their  fuperior  merit 
■prefented  itfelf  in  the  foremoft  rank,  it  is  certain,  that  (he,  placed 
her  chief  confidence  in  this  order;  and  thefe  perfons,  under  the 
fandlion  of  her  royal  favor,  are  become  a  kind  of  upper  aflem- 
biy,  and  handing  council  to  the  chancellor. 

For  inftance,  hfer  majefty  confirmed  the  aflumed  rights  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  directed  him  to  act  in  all  cafes,  during 
the  chancellor's  abfence,  with  the  full  authority  of  his  fuperior: 
but  as  the  election  to  this  office  was' popular,  fhe  was  pleafed  to 
change  it,  and  order,  that  the  mailers  of  colleges  fhould  name 
two  perfons,"  of  whom  the  fenate  is  allowed  to  thoofe  one. 

The  antient  conflitution,  and  ufe  of  the  caput  fenatus ,  has 
been  feen  above.  The  queen  regulates  the  number,  and  the  re- 
fpe&ive  ranks  of. thefe  perfons;  the  vice-chancellor  and  proc¬ 
tors  do  each  of  them  prepare  a  feparate  lift  of  perfons  duly  qua¬ 
lified  ;  and  ‘from  thefe  three  lifts,  the  heads  of  colleges  form 
the  caput,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  fhe  has  given  to  every 
member  of  the  caput  thus  conftituted  that  negative  before  de¬ 
bate. 
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bate,  which  was  the  facred  and  incommunicable  pledge  of  the 
chancellor’s  original  and  independant  authority. 

But  the  particular,  which  more  efpecially  regards  the  pre- 
fent  queftion,  is  the  reftraint  on  the  chancellor’s  judicial  rights. 
The  chancellor’s  court  can  no  longer  a£t  in  certain  cafes,  with¬ 
out  the  content  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  colleges.  This 
dirtindlion  obliged  her  majefty  to  fpecify  what  thefe  cafes  were: 
and  this  feems  to  be  the  principal  deiign  of  that  part  of  the 
forty-fecond  chapter  of  her  majefty ’s  ftatutes,  which  relates  to 
the  difcipline  and  regular  government  of  the  place. 

It  begins  with  a  fhort  mention  of  civil  adtions,  which  her 
majefty  leaves  much  as  (lie  found  them,  to  be  determined  by 
the  civil  law  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  univerfity,  but  in  a  very 
fummary  way.  No  advocate  or  prodtor  can  be  employed,  but 
the  party  mull  plead  for  himfelf,  except  he  \s  injiatu  fupillarl , 
and  then  he  is  allowed  the  fervice  of  his  tutor.  It  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  honors  and  difhqnors,  and  charges  the  due  rewarding  of 
merit  in  conferring  degrees,  and  the  rejecting  the  unworthy  in 
fuch  terms,  upon  the  confcience  of  the  chancellor,  as  if  the 
queen  really  thought  that  all  thefe  things  were  hill  fubjedt  to  his 
difcretion.  It  falls  at  laft  upon  matters  of  difcipline,  and  her 
majefty  delivers  over  to  the  chancellor,  ignavos ,  grajjatores ,  ret 
Jute  dijji pat  ores ,  contumaces  nec  obedient es ,  fufpenjione  graduum,  car - 
cere,  aut  alio  leviore  fupplicio,  fuo  judicio  cajligandos.  She  then  cor- 
re 61  s  herfelf,  and  adds,  non  licebit  tamen  aliquem  fcholarem  exilio 
muldlare ,  nec  aliquem  piliatorum  aut  praefediorum  collegiorum  incar - 
cerare ,  ahfque  confenfu  major  is  partis  prafeciorum  collegiorum . 
That  it  was  not  her  intention  to  enumerate  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
crimes  to  be  henceforth  cognizable  in  the  chancellor’s  court  is 
evident.  1.  Becaufe  what  Ihe  mentions  are  not  crime?.  They 
are  evil  habits  puniihable  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  5  and,  as 
they  are  fulceptible  of  various  degrees  of  criminality,  they  are 
Vo l;  VII,  G  very 
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very  properly  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  court.  2.  Becaufo 
ihe  obferves  that  the  power  of  ban i flung  or  expelling  belongs  of 
right  to  the  court,  and  never  mentions  any  one  mode  of  conduct 
for  which  this  pumfhment  can  be  inflicted  :  3.  Bccaufe  Ihe- 
mentions  many  new  offences  afterwards  in  the  47th  chapter,  De 
mo  defid  morum . 

The  very  flight  notice  taken  of  civil  procetles  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  chapter,  and  the  abrupt  mention  of  the  power  of  ex- 
pulfion,  which  her  majefly  does  not  confer  on  the  court,  but 
acknowledges  to  appertain  to  it,  are  plain  references  to  the  an- 
tient  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  fociety.  The  whole  paflage  leaves 
the  government  and  correction  of  all  perfbns  in  the  univerfity  to 
the  antient  jurifdidtion  of  the  chancellor,  with  two  exceptions; 
that  he  can  no  longer  inflidt  the  ultimum  fupplicium,  expulsion,  on 
any  perfon  whatever;  nor  proceed  fo  far  as  imprifonment  when 
the  party  convidted  is  either  a  mafter  of  arts,  or  matter  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  without  the  confent  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  colleges. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  power  of  the  chancellor’s  court 
has  fuffered  the  leaft  change  by  this  ftatute.  For  all  that  the 
chancellor  could  do  before,  by  following  his  own  judgement,  or 
the  advice  of  his  afleflcr,  he  now  pronounces  to  be  done  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  a  majority  of  the  matters  of  colleges. 
The  crimes  cognizable  in  this  court  are  with  fome  addition  in 
the  47th  chapter  the  fame  as  they  were  before.  The  rule  and 
law  of  the  court,  except  where  her  majefty  has  fpecified  the  pe¬ 
nalty,  is  the  fame  as  it  was  before.  The  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
law,  the  antient  cufloms  and  graces  of  the  univerfity  are  flill 
enforced,  and  continued  invariably  in  ufe  to  this  day,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  ready  acquiefcence  and  fubmiflion  from  all  orders  and  de¬ 
grees  of  perfons  in  the  place. 

For,  laftly,  it  appears  that  the  chancellor’s  court  has,  as  well 
before  the  queen’s  ftatutes  as  fmce,  continued  in  the  con  ft  ant 
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-cxercife  of  the  power  of  degrading  and  expelling,  as  well  maf* 
ters  and  doctors  as  fcholars  in  Jlatu  pupillari.  In  1279,  1294, 
and  1430,  it  imprifoned  and  expelled.  The  fame  powders  are 
avowed  by  the  queen  to  be  Hill  permanently  fubfifling,  and  the 
cafes  of  Mr.  William  Whifton  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  of  Mr.  Tinckler  Ducket  about  1740,  are  in  every  one’s  me¬ 
mory.  The  fentences  did  not  only  deprive  thefe  gentlemen  of 
their  votes  in  the  fenate  of  the  univerfity,  but  the  one  of  a 
profefTorfhip,  and  the  other  of  a  fellowfhip  in  Caius  college. 

To  conclude;  the  defign  of  this  hiflorical  dedu&ion  is  to  fhew, 
that  the  original  power  of  the  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  purely 
ecdefiaflical,  derived  to  him  as  reprefentative  of  his  antient  dio- 
cefan  the  bifhop  of  Ely.  This  power  exifled  in  full  energy 
over  the  place  long  before  there  were  either  fchool,  college,  or 
univerfity  there;  and  the  benign  mother  of  many  fons  was  bom 
under  it.  To  this  power  all  manner  of  perfons  who  opened 
fchools  for  the  inflru&ion  of  youth  were  indifputably  fubfer- 
vient,  and  indeed  remain  fo  to  this  day  faving  fuch  cafes  as  are 
excepted  in  the,  ads  of  toleration. 

This  power  is  not  given  by  the  princes  in  their  charters.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  them.  It  is  not  conferred  by  the  mailers  of 
the  univerfity.  It  is  obeyed  by  them.  The  chancellor  licences 
and  deprives,  he  admits,  fufpends,  degrades,  and  expels  :  he  ab- 
.folves,  he  grants  probates  of  wills,  and  would  doubtlefs  have 
^exerted  his  right  of  granting  licences  of  marriage,  if  any  of  the 
lex  had  been  under  his  jurifdidion;  nor  has  he  at  any  time 
done,  or  attempted  to  do,  any  thing  which  is  not  plainly  de* 
rived,  from  his  ecdefiaflical  authority.  He  does  irfeleed  take  up 
and  confine  lewd  women  who  diilurb  his  fociety,  but  this  alio 
was  folely  the  province  of  the  bifhop  to  the  time  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  and  remains  a  matter  of  ecdefiaflical  cognizance  and 
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correction  to  this  day,  pro  falute  anhnae .  Perhaps  it  will  be  found 
from  the  many  claufes  in  the  ftatutes,  which,  by  the  indulgence 
of  parliament,  fave  the  privileges  of  the  univeffity,  that  he  re¬ 
tains  a  greater  force  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  than  any  ordinary 
judge  in  thole  courts. 

It  may  hill  be  objected  that  the  univerfity  lays  claim  to  a 
civil  and  criminal  jurifdiCtion  at  common  law.  It  may  be  fo, 
ieveral  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  the  bifhops  of  Durham  and  of  Ely, 
the  deans  and  chapters  of  Peterborough,  and  Weftminfter  have 
fuch  jurifdiCIions,  which  they  exercife  without  compromitting 
their  eccleliaftical  dignities  by  patent  officers,  referving  nothing 
to  themfelves  but  the  bare  patronage  of  the  offices.  The  uni- 
verlity  of  Cambridge  is  not  neceflarily  an  ecclefiaftical  fociety, 
though  it  is  lubjeCt  to  an  ecclefiaftical  chief;  for  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  chief  is  prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  univer- 
lity,  and  independant  of  it.  For  the  adminiftration  of  all  laic 
and  unacademical  fervices  the  univerfity  has  proper  officers,  an 
high-fteward,  taxers,  &c.  and,  in  one  inftance  at  leaft,  requires 
the  miniftry  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgefles  of  the  town. 
With  all  thefe  bufinelTes  the  chancellor  is  wholly  unconcerned. 
He  appoints  a  commifthry  of  his  court,  like  other  chancellors. 

Whenever  therefore  the  power  of  the  chancellor  is  quef- 
tioned,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  he  can  do  all  and  every  thing 
which  any  ecclefiaftical  judge  is  authorifed  to  do  in  caufes  of 
correction  over  perfons  unqueftionably  within  his  jurifdidtion; 
nor  can  the  franchife,  any  more  than  the  freehold,  prevent  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  from  removing  a  profligate  regent,  clerk,  or  fchool- 
mafter,  from  the  honorable  truft  of  which  he  has  proved  himfelf 
unworthy. 

Whoever  wiffies  to  plead  any  thing  in  abatement  of  this 
original  power,  fhould  (hew  at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and 
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by  what  fuperior  authority  it  has  been  reduced,  either  by  a  grace 
of  the  fenate,  to  which  the  chancellor  has  confented,  or  by  a 
royal  ftatute,  to  which,  with  due  allegiance,  he  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

P.  S.  At  the  end  of  the  27th  chapter  of  the  queen’s  ftatutes 
is  the  following  detached  law;  the  preceding  paflage  relates  to 
appraifers  and  pawnbrokers. 

Qui  famofum  libellum.  Jive  domi,Jive  for  as  ignarus  repererit ,  aut 
corrumpat ,  aut  igni  tradat ,  antequam  alter  inveniat :  qui  vero  alteri 
fatealur  inventum ,  ct  vim  illius  declaraverit,  fciat  fe  tanquam  auc - 
torem  delidti  puniendum,  et  univerjitate  expellatur . 

Here  is  no  poffible  diftin&ion  of  bond  or  free,  of  fcholar, 
mafter,  or  dodtor.  This  is  probably  a  law  of  her  majefty’s  own 
invention,  and  arms  the  chancellor’s  court  with  unprecedented 
terrors.  We  ought,  however,  to  take  her  royal  word,  that  the 
author  of  a  libel  himfelf  was  liable  to  expulfion  in  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  court,  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  before 
the  publication  of  thefe  ftatutes ;  nor  can  he  indeed  be  expelled 
by  any  thing  but  the  fame  old  laws  at  prefent. 
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IV.  Qbfervatiom  on  the  PraSHce  ^Archery  in  England. 
hi  a  Letter  to  the  Ren*  Mr.  Norris,  Secretary . 

0  v*> 

By  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington. 

Read  February  27,  1783, 


"Dear  Sir, 


AS  fome  of  our  mod  fignai  vidories-  in  former  centuries 
were  chiefly  attributed  to  the  Englifh  archers,  it  may 
not  be  uninterefting  to  the  Society  if  I  lay  before  them  what  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  with  regard  to  the  more  flouriftiing 
flate  of  our  bowmen,  till  their  prelent  almod  annihilation. 

Tins  fraternity  is  to  this  day  called  the  Artillery  company, 
which  is  a  French- term  fignifying.arche.ry,  as  the  king’s  bowyer 
is  in  that  language  ftyled  artilBcr  du  roy ,  and  we  feem  to  have 
learnt  this  method  of  annoying  the  enemy  from  that  nation  [*], 
at  lead  with  a  crofs-bow  [£]. 


[a]  .The  term  of  butt  or  mound  of  earth  on  which  the  marks  are  fixed  is 

-  _  <  ’ .  ‘  !  >  1 .  *•  .  f  '  i  '  .  .  ' 

likewife  French. 

r  [^J  By  the  late  publication  of  Domefclay  it  appears  that  Bali/larius.wasa 
moil  common,  addition  to  Englifh  names,  but  I  have  not  happened  to  meet 
with  that  of  Arcgtencns.  See  in  Suffolk,  VVarvvicklhire,  Glouceilerfhire,  .and 
fome  more  counties.  In  the  Bayeux  tapefiry .  indeed  the  Normans  are  repre- 
lented  as  drawing  the  long  bow,  but  it  is  conceived  that  this  arras  was  woven 
many  centuries  after  the  Norman  invafion,  and  when  that  weapon  was  ufed  in 
France. 
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We  therefore  find  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  bowmen  in  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Haft- 
ings,  when  no  mention  is  made  of  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of 
Harold.  I  have  upon  this  oecafion  made  ufe  of  the  term  bow¬ 
man,  though  I  rather  conceive  that  thefe  Norman  archers  (hot- 
with  the  Arbaleft  (or  crofs-bow)  in  which  formerly  the  arrow 
was  placed  in  a  groove,  being  termed  in  French  a  quadrel,  and 
ki  Englifh  a  bolt  [c]. 

Though  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  find  out  when  the  (hoot¬ 
ing  with  the  long-bow  firft  began  with  us,  at  which  exercife 
we  afterwards  became  fo  expert,  I  profefs  that  I  cannot  meet 
with  any  pofitive  proofs,  and  muft  therefore  ftate  fuch  grounds 
for  conjecture  as  have  occurred,. 

Our  chroniclers  do  not  mention  the  ufe  of  archery  as  ex- 
prefsly  applied  to  the  crofs,  or  long-bow,  till  the  death  of 
Richard  the  Firft,  who  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of 
Limoges  in  Guienne,  which  Hemmingford  mentions  to  have 
iflued  from  a  crofs-bow  [d\,  Joinville  likewife  (in  his  life  of 
St.  Lewis)  always  (peaks  of  the  Chriftian  baljjlani. 

[c]  Hence  the  term,  1  have Jhot  my  holt.  This-fort  of  arrow  is  now  chiefly 
ufed  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  ufeful  in  (hooting  rabbits,  which  do  not  take  a  ge¬ 
neral  alarm  as  upon  firing  a  gun. 

Fitz  Stevens,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  fays  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  (katers  moved  fader  than  telum  baUJle,  which  feeins  to  prove  that  the 
crofs-bow  was  mod  commonly  ufed  at  that  time. 

[</]  Du-Cange  cites  Guiad  an  ancient  French  poet  for  the  fame  fa£t,  and 
Vinefauf  mentions  that  this  king  killed  many  Turks  with  his  own  crofs-bow, 
1.  3.  c.  11.  It  is  not  from  thefe  fafts  prefumed  that  neither  Englifh  or  French 
ever  ufed  any  fort  of  long  bow  at  this  period,  but  only  that  it  did  not  prevail  fo 
much,  as  to  train  the  archers  in  companies,  in  the  manner  that  the  Arbaleders 
were  difciplined.  It  is  not  dated  from  what  bow  the  arrow  ifiued  which  killed 
William  Rufus.  In  Shakefpear’s  time  deer  were  killed  by  the  crofs- bow.  See 
Hen.  VI. 
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After  this  death  of  Richard  the  Firft  in  1199?  I  have  not 
happened  to  humble  upon  any  pafl’ages  alluding  to  archery  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  an  order  was  iflued 
by  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  [*],  to 
the  fherives  of  moft  of  the  Englifh  counties  for  providing  five 
hundred  white  bows,  and  five  hundred  bundles  [/]  of  arrows, 
for  the  then,  intended  war  againfl  France. 

Similar  orders  are  repeated  in  the  following  years,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  fheriff  of  Glouceflerfhire  is  dire&ed  to 
furnifh  five  hundred  painted  bows,  as  well  as  the  fame  number 
of  white  [g]. 

The  famous  battle  of  Creffy  was  fought  four  years  after¬ 
wards  in  which  our  chroniclers  hate  that  we  had  two  thou- 
fand  archers,  who  were  oppofed  to  about  the  fame  number  of 
the  French  together  with  a  circumhance,  which  feems  to  prove, 
that  by  this  time  we  ufed  the  long-bow,  whilh  the  French  ar¬ 
chers  (hot  with  the  arbaleh. 

Previous  to  this  engagement  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  is 
faicl  to  have  much  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  firings  of  them.  Now  our  long-bow  (when  un- 
ffrung)  may  be  mofl  conveniently  covered,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 

[f]  A.  D.  1341.  See  Rymer.  Before  this,  FroiiTart  mentions  four  thoufand 
Englifh  archers  in  1327,  and  two  thoufand  at  the  battle  of  Cayent  in  1337. 

[/]  Garbas,  which  Du-Cange  fhews  to  have  confided  at  a  medium  of  twenty- 
four  arrows.  By  another  order  (in  Rymer)  it  appears  that  the  white  bows  were 
fix  pence  cheaper  than  the  painted  ones. 

[g]  The  painted  bows  were  confidered  probably  as  fmarter  by  this  military 
corps,  and  poffibly  this  covering  might  contribute  to  duration  alio.  As  for  the 
white  bows,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  were  not  made  of  yew,  which  is  rather 
of  a  reddifh  brown,  nor  could  the  fheriff  well  have  found  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
this  material  in  his  county.  We  find  indeed  by  iubfequent  flatutes  that  yew 
was  imported  for  this  purpofe  at  a  very  high  price.  For  thefe  order  to  the  flie- 
rives  fee  Rymer,  A.  D.  1342  and  1343. 
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rain’s  injuring  it,  nor  is  there  fcarcely  any  addition  to  the  weight 
from  fuch  a  cafe  ;  whereas  the  arbaleft  is  of  a- moft  inconve¬ 
nient  form  to  be  fheltered  from  the  weather. 

As  therefore  in  the  year  1342,  orders  iffued  to  the  fhe rives  ol 
each  county  to  provide  five  hundred  bows,  with  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  arrows,  I  cannot  but  infer  that  thefe  were  long-bows, 
and  not  the  arbaleft. 

„  / 

We  are  ftill  in  the  dark  indeed  when  the  former  weapon  was 
firft  introduced  by  our  anceftors,  but  I  will  venture  to  (hoot 
my  bolt  in  this  obfcurity,  whether  it  may  be  well  directed  or 
not,  as  poftibly  it  may  produce  a  better  conjecture  from  others. 

Edward  the  Firft  is  known  to  have  ferved  in  the  holy  wars, 
where  lie  mu  ft  have  feen  the  effect  of  archery  from  a  long¬ 
bow  [>]  to  be  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  arbaleft,  in  the  ufe 
of  which,  the  Italian  ftates,  and  particularly  the  Genoefe,  had 
always  been  d-iftinguifhed  [/]. 

This  circumftance  would  appear  to  me  very  decifive,  that 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  long-bow  to  this  king  [£],  was 
it  not  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bows  of  the  Asiatics  (though  dif¬ 
fering  totally  from  the  arbaleft)  were  yet  rather  unlike  to  our 
long  bows  in  point  of  form  [/]. 

><■  .v',,.-  • 

\h~\  It  appears  by  Procopius  that  the  Perfians  ufed  a  bow  which  was  drawn  in 
the  fame  manner  that  is  ufed  by  our. archers,  “  axiloa  Jf  avloig  uxpoc  to  pilunov 
t  nopXy  Tzafi’  avlo  y.<nXiElx  t-uv  uluv,  to  L.  I. 

[z'J  In  1373  a  French  ordonance  makes  mention  of  Genoefe  arbaleftiers,  as 
being  in  their  fervice. 

[£]  I  hope  to  have  proved  in  the  tuft  volume  of  the  Arckaeologia  that  the 
magnificent  caftles  built  by  Edward  the  Firft,  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Holy- 
Land. 

[/J  Our  long-bow  alfo  differs  materially  from  Diana’s  or  Cupid’s  bows,  as 
well  as  from  thofe  of  the  Daci  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns.  It  is 
likewife  called  in  feveral  ancient  ftatutes  the  Englljh  bow , 
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This  objection  therefore  mud  be  admitted;  but  flili  poffibly, 
as  the  Afiatic  bows  were  more  powerful  than  the  arbaleff,  fome 
of  our  Englifh  crufaders  might  have  fubftituted  our  long-bows 
in  the  room  of  the  Afiatic  ones,  in  the  fame  manner  that  im¬ 
provements  are  frequently  made  in  our  prefent  artillery.  We 
might  confequently,  before  the  battle  of  Crefey,  have  had  fuch 
a  fufficient  number  of  troops  trained  to  the  long-bow,  as  to  be 
decilive  in  our  favour,  as  they  were  afterwards  at  Poidtiers  and 
Ag  in  court  [/«]. 

The  battle  of  Poidliers  was  fought  A.  D.  1356,  four  years 
after  which  a  peace  took  place  between  England  and  France. 

When  treaties  are  concluded,  it  generally  happens  that  both 
nations  are  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  they  commonly  are 
apt  to  luppole,  that  no  freffi  rupture  will  happen  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  whence  follows  the  difufe  of  military  exercifes,  efpe- 
cially  in  troops  which  were  immediately  difbanded  upon  the 
ceffation  of  hoftilities,  and  the  officers  of  which  had  no  half- 
pay. 

We  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1363,  Edward  the 
Third  was  obliged  to  iffiie  an  order,  forbidding  many  rural 
fports  [«],  and  injoining  the  ufe  of  archery,  which  even  in  the 
fpace  of  four  years  had  begun  to  be  negledted ;  this  order  was 
again  repeated  in  1365. 

The  Black  Prince  died  in  1373,  anc^  Edward  furvived  him 
but  four  years  :  we  cannot  therefore  expefl  any  further  regula¬ 
tions  for  promoting  archery,  after  the  laft  order  which  I  have 
flated,  and  which  ififued  in  1363.  During  the  fix  firft  years  of 

[w]  In  both  thefe  battles  the  archers  of  England  deftroyed  the  French  cavalry, 
fe-nd  in  the  latter  are  faid  to  have  drawn  arrows  a  yard  long. 

[»]  As  “  ja£tus  lapidum,  lignorum,  ferri,  pilam  manualem,  pedivam,  et  ba- 
calarem,  canibucam,  et  gallorum  pugnam.’>  See  Rymer,  A.  D.  1363. 
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'this  interval,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  foreign  parts,  and  the 
whole  ten  were  the  dregs  of  Edward’s  life. 

Richard  the  Second,  who  fucceeded,  is  well  known  to  have 
little  attended  to  the  cares  of  government;  in  the  fifteenth  year 
however  of  his  reign  (A.  D.  1392)  he  i fined  an  order,  dire&ing 
all  the  fervants  of  his  houfehold  never  to  travel  without  bows 
and  arrows,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  ufing  this  exer- 
cife  [ 0 ],  which  injunction  feems  to  prove  that  it  had  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  been  much  neglected. 

He-n&y  the  Fourth,,  though  of  a  more  warlike  difpofvtiors, 
feems  to  have  done  little  more  for  the  encouragement  of  archery 
than  his  predeceflor,  as  the  only  flatnte  of  his  reign  which  re¬ 
lates  to  this  head,  goes  no  further  than  obliging  the  arrow- 
fmiths  to  point  their  arrows  better,  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

The  wars  during  his  reign  were  indeed  confined  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  hut  the  ufe  of  archers  feems  to  have  been  well  known,  as 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rebellion,  entertained 
a  confiderable  band  of  them  [^].  Fourfcore  archers  are  faidalfd 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  a  victory  of  this  fame  king  over  a 
large  body  of  rebels  at  Circenfter,  fome  of  which  feem  to  have 
been  of  an  Amazonian  difpofition,  as  his  majefty  attributes  this 
fuccefs  to  the  good  women,  as  well  as  men  of  this  town,  and 
.for  thefe  their  fervices,  grants  them  annually  fix  bucks  and  a 
hogfhead  of  wine  [y], 

[0]  See  Rymer’s  Foed.  A.  D.  1392.  In  the  twelfth  year  indeed  of  this  king’s 
reign,  an  a£t  palled  to  oblige  fervants  to  fhoot  with  bows  and  arrows  on  holi¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  See  Raftell’s  Statutes. 

By  the  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  all  male  fervants  muft  provide  tliemfelves  with  one 
bow,  and  four  arrows,  which  their  mafter  is  to  pay  for,  by  flopping  it  out  of 
'their  wages. 

[p]  See  Grafton,  who  informs  us  alfo  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  wounded 
Jn  the  face  by  an  arrow  at  the  battle  of  Shrcwfbury. 

[q]  See  Rymer’s  Feed.  A.  D.  1400. 
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I  do  not  find  any  ad  of  parliament  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  re* 
Jafion  to  this  exercife. ;  and  all  the  orders  in  Rymer,  till  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Agincourt,  relate  to  great  guns,  from  which  he  feems  at 
fir  ft  to  have  expcdcd  more  confiderable  advantage,  than  from  the 
training  of  bowmen  [r]. 

It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  this  fort  of  artillery  from  its 
unwieldinefs,  bad  and  narrow  roads,  together  with  other  de- 
feds,  was  as  yet  but  of  little  ufe  in  military  operations.  In  the 
year  1417  this  king  therefore  afcribes  his  vidory  at  Agincourt 
to  the  archers,  and  direds  the  fherives  of  many  counties  to 
pluck  from  every  goofe  [j]  fix  wing  feathers  for  the  purpole  of 
improving  arrows  [/],  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  king  [«]^ 

A  similar  order  again  iflues  to  the  fherives  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  viz.  1418. 

In  1421,  though  the  French  had  been  defeated,  both  at  Cre- 
fey,  Poidiers,  and  Agincourt,  by  the  Englifh  archers,  yet  they 
ftill  continued  the  ufe  of  the  crofs-bow,  for  which  reafon  Henry 
the  Fifth,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  confirms  the  charters  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  baliftarii,  which  had  been  long  eftablifhed  as  a 
fraternity  in  his  city  of  Rouen  [wj. 

[k]  See  an  order,  “  De  equis  pro  cariaglo  gunnorum  regis  capiendis/’  “  Pro 
operationibus  ingeniorum”,  et  “  De  non  tranfinittendo  gunpoudre  verfus  partos 
exteras,”  A.  D.  1413.  \  • 

[5]  “  Praeter  aucas  brodoges,”  which  poffibly  means  geefe  that  were  fitting  or 
taking  care  of  their  gofiings  ;  we  now  fay  brooding. 

[F]  “  Magi-s  congruas  et  competentes.” 

[«]  I  am  told  by  an  arrow-maker  that  thefe  fix  feathers  fhould  confift  of  tlii 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  of  each  wing.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  his  majefly 
was  not  very  munificent  in  paying  for  thefe  feathers,  as  in  the  year  1417,  there 
was  little  or  no  demand  for  pens,  to  which  ufe  at  prefent  they  are  almoft  foleiy 
applied.  See  Rymer’s  Foed.  A.  D.  1417. 

£w]  See  Rymer’s  Foedera. 
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During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  I  do  not  meet 
with  any  flatute,  or  proclamation  concerning  archery,  which 
may  be  well  accounted  for,  whilft  this  king  was  under  age, 
or  the  weaknels  of  mind  which  enfned,  as  far  at  leaf!  as  relates 
to  his  perlonai  interference  in  this  matter;  but  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  his  uncles  fhould  not  have  injoined  this  exer- 
cifie,  as  they  were  fo  long  engaged  in  wars  with  France,  the  lot's 
of  which  kingdom  may  be  perhaps  attributed  to  this  neglect. 

It  was  neceflary  for  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  fucceeded,  to 
be  prepared  again  11  the  Lancaftrians ;  and  yet  we  find  much 
earlier  flatutes  for  the  promotion  of  archery  in  Ireland  [a],  than 
in  England,  which  was  more  likely  to  become  the  feene  of  civil 
war. 

In  the  fifth  year  therefore  of  his  reign  an  act  paded,  that 
every  Englifhman,  and  Irifihman  dwelling  with  Englilhmen, 
fhall  have  an  Englifii  bow  of  his  own  height,  which  is  diredted 
to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  afib,  or  awburne  [y],  or  any 
other  reafonable  tree  according  to  their  power;  The  next  chap¬ 
ter  alfo  directs  that  butts  fhall  be. made  in  every  townfhip,  which 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fhoot  up  and  down  every  fealt 
day,  under  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny,  when  they  fhall  omit 
this  exercife  [s],. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  however  of  this  fame  king,  it  appears 
by  Rymer’s  Foedera,  that  one  thoufand  archers  were  to  be  lent 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whole  pay  is  fettled  at  fix  pence  a  day, 
which  is  more  than  a  common  foldier  receives  clear  in  the  pre- 

[a]  The  Englilh  ftatutes  of  Edward  IV.  to  this  purpofe  are  thofe  of  the  feven- 
teenth  ch.  3,  and  twenty-fecond  ch.  4,  of  the  fame  king,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
firft  of  which  it  is  laid,  “  that  the  defence  of  this  land  was  much  by  archers,  and  - 
“  in  the  fecond,”  “  that  victorious  afts  have  been  accomplilhed  by  archers.’' 

[y]  Aider  probably. 

[%]  See  the  collection  of  I riJdi  ftatutes,  Dublin,  1723. 
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fent  times,  when  provifions  are  fo  much  dearer,  and  the  value  of 
money  is  fo  much  decreafed.  This  circumftance  feems  to  prove, 
very  hrongly,  the  great  e  (lunation  in  which  archers  were  {fill 
held.  In  the  fame  year,  Edward  preparing  for  a  war  with 
France,  directs  the  fherives  to  procure  bows  and  arrows,  “  as 
moft  fpecially  requifite  and  neceffary 

As  bows  and  arrows  were  however  finally  difufed  by  the  iu- 
troduTion  of  fire  arms,  -it  becomes  necefifary,  in  this  inveftiga- 
tion,  to  take-  fome  fhort  notice  of  what  may  relate  to  ordnance, 
or  mulquetry,  and  that  Edward  foon  afterwards  dire<5is  all  work¬ 
men  who  might  be  ufeful  for  artillery ,  (as  we  fhould  now  term, 
it)  to  be  preferred  [Aj.  On  the  war  taking  place  -with  Scot¬ 
land,  eight  years  after  this, -Edward  provides  both  ordnance  and 
archers,  fo  that  though  the  ufe  of  artillery  was  now  gaining 
ground,  yet  that  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  not  negledted. 

The  fucceeding  reign  of  Richard  the  Third  opens  with  a 
fimilar  flatute  to  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  but  dire&s  that 
all  Venetian  fhips  [c]  {hall  with  every  butt  of  Malmfey,  or 
Tyre  [d],  import  ten  bowftaves,  as  the  price  Ixad  rifen  from  forty 
{hillings  to  eight  pounds  a  hundred. 

By  this  attention  to  .archery,  he  was  able  to  fend  one  thou- 
fand  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  in  the  year  following  [y], 

\  **  ’  f  *  ' 

s  ' 

[а]  See-Rymer. 

[б]  Ibid. 

[r]  As  alfo  from  other  neighbouring  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  confiderable  ^quantity  of  yew  to  be  procured  in  Palmatia,  which  lies 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Adriatic,  and  almofl:  oppofite  to  Venice.  We  were 
obliged  to  import  foreign  yew,  as  I  do  not  recoiled!  to  have  feen  this  tree  in 
any  part  of  England,  with  the  appearance  of  its  being  indigenous. 

IX 1  Thefe  wines  came  chiefly  from  Creete,  which  at  this  time  belonged  to  the 
’  Venetians.  See  7  Hen.  VII,  q.  7. 

FI  See  Rymer’s  Foed. 
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and  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bof- 

worth  [/].. 

I  do  not  find  a  fingle  order  of  Henry  VII.  (in  Rymer’s  Foe- 
dera)  relative  to  gunpowder  or  artillery,  whilft  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1488  he  directs  a  large  levy  of  archers  to  be  fent  to 
Brittany,  and  that  they  {hall  be  reviewed  before  they  imbark. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  this  fame  king  [§]  forbids 
the  life  of  the  crofs-bow,  becaufe  “  the  long-bow  had  been 
“  much  ufed  in  this  realm,  ,  whereby  honour  and  victory  had 
“  been  gotten  againft  outward  enemies,  the  realm  greatly  de- 
“  fended,,  and  much  more  the  dread  of  all  Chriftian  princes  by 
“  reafon  of  the  fame  [£].” 

During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  royal  order  ififued 
which  relates  to  archery,  but  there  are  feveral.  ftatutes  which 
ftate  the  neceflity  of  reviving  this  martial  exercife  [/].  Edward 
the  Sixth  ufed  to  fhoot  himfelf  with  a  bow  [£]. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  flatutes  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  for  the  promotion  of  archery  are  much  commended, 
with  directions  to  enforce  them  [/]. 

[/]  Arrows  were  found  on  this  field  of  battle,  not  many  years  fince.  _ 

[j]  Henry  YII.  is  drawn  as  Ihooting  at  butts.  Strat,  Vol.  II. . 

[b]  See  Raftell’s  Statutes,  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  4. 

[/]  Viz.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  which  dire£ts  that  every  father  fhould  provide  a 
bow  and  two  arrows  for  his  fon,  when  he  lhall  be  feven  years  old.  6  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3.  By  which  everyone  (except  the  clergy  and  judges)  are  obliged  to  fhoot  at 
butts. — 6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  chiefly  levelled  againft  the  ufe  of  crofs-bows. — 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17.  which  infli&s  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  if  a  crofs-bow  is 
found  in  the  lioufe. — 33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  which  recites  the  great  price  of  yew 
bows  [made  of  Elke  *  yew]  and  reduces  it  to  three  fliillings  and  four  pence. 

[£]  See  his  own  MS.  Journal  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

[/]  See  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  RaftelL 

*  I  rather  conceive.that  this  Ihould  be  Elbe,  as  3  Eliz*  c.  14.  mentions  bow-hav.es  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Hanfe  towns. 
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The  S  Eilz.  c.  io.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the  13 
Eliz.  c.  14.  enacts  that  bow  ftav.es  fliali  be  brought  into  the 
realm  from'the  Ilaufe  towns  and  the  Eadward,  fo  that  archery 
il ill  continued  to  be  an  object  of  attention  in  the  legiflaturc. 

I  find  neither  ftatute  nor  proclamation  of  James  the  Firft  on 
this  head  ;  but  it  appears  by  Dr.  Birch’s  Life  of  his  fon  (prince 
■Henry)  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  learned  to  (hoot  both  with 
the  bow  and  gun,  whillt  at  the  fame  time  this  prince  had  in  his 
edabliffiment  an  officer  who  was  (filed  bow-bearer. 

To  the  bed  of  my  recollection  alfo,  though  I  cannot  at  pre- 
fent  refer  to  my  authority,  this  king  granted  a  fecond  charter  to 
the  Artillery  Company,  by  which  the  powers  they  had  received 
from  Henry  the  Eighth  were ■  considerably  extended. 

Charles  the  Fird  feems,  from  the  dedication  of  a  trearife, 
entitled,  44  The  Bowman’s  Glory,”  to  have  been  himfelf  an 
archer  J//2],  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  id’ued  a  com- 
miffion  to  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Mayor,  and  feveral  of  the  privy 
council,  to  prevent  the  fields  near  London  being  lo  incloted  [«] 
as  44  to  interrupt  the  neceffary  and  profitable  exercife  of  Iboot- 
44  ing,”  as  alfo  to  lower  the  mounds  where  they  prevented  the 
view  from  one  mark  to  another. 

The  dime  commidion  directs  that  bridges  fhould  be  thrown 
over  the  dikes,  and  that  all  (booting  marks  which  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  (hould  be  redored  [0] . 

Charles 

[m]  It  hath  been  before  observed  that  his  elder  brother  prince  Henry  was  fo.. 
See  alfo  Baker’s  Chronicle. 

[«]  In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  fuch  inclofures  were  .levelled  by 
,>an  infurre&ion  of  the  archers.  See  Grafton’s  Chronicle. 

■{<?]  Under  thele  laft  clanfes,  a  cowkeeper  named  Pitfield  was  fo  late  as  1746 
obliged  to  -renew  one  of  thele  marks,  on  which  the  Artillery  Company  cut  the 
-following  inicriplion,  viz.  Pit  field's  Repentance.  I  am  informed  alfo  that  Mr. 

Scott 


Na/ils  House  or  die  Rosemary  Branch 
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Charles  the  Fird  likewife  idued  two  proclamations  for  the 
promotion  of  archery,  the  lad  of  which  recommends  the  life  of 
the  bow,  and  pike  together  [yfj. 

Catherine  of  Portugal  (queen  to  Charles  the  Second)  feem^ 
to  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  at  lead  of  this  exer- 
cife  ;  for  in  1676,  by  the  contributions  of  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  and  others,  a  filver  badge  for  the  mar  dial  of  the  fraternity 
was  made,  weighing  twenty-five  ounces,  anil  reprefenting  an 
archer  drawing  the  long-bow  (in  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear, 
with  the  following  infcription  :  Regina  Catherine  Sagittarii . 
The  fupporters  are  two  bowmen  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Portugal. 

CD  4.  .  ,  .  . 

In  1682  there  was  a  mod  magnificent  cavalcade  and  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  the  Finsbury  archers  [y],  when  they  bedowed 
the  titles  of  duke  of  Shoreditch,  marquis  of  IQington,  6ec.  upon 
the  mod  deferving,  Charles  the  Second  was  prefent  upon  this 
occafion,  but  the  day  being  rainy,  he  was  obliged  foon  to  leave 
the  field. 

I  do  not  find  any  thing  relative  to  the  date  of  archery  during 
the  fhort  reign  of  James  the  Second,  but  it  continued  after  this 
to  be  ufed  for  ,a  manly  exercife,  as  appears  by  the  following  epi¬ 
taph  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Clerkenwell  church?  which  is  dill  very 
legible. 

.  ...  ■  1 , 

Scott  (the  great  brick-maker)  hath  been  under  the  necelTity  of  making  his  fub- 
miffion.  I  mean  to  annex  a  plan  of  thefe  Ihooting  marks  in  the  Finlbury 
Fields. 

[/>]  See  Rymer’s  Fcedera  in  the  years  1631  and  1633. — In  the  latter,  Charles 
grants  the  office  of  bow-bearer  in  Sherwood  Forefl. 

[q~\  See  the  Art  of  Archery  by  Gervas  Markham,  1634.  iamo. 
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Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  {tone* 

In’s  time  of  archery  excelled  by  none 
Few  were  his  equals,  and  this  noble  art 
Hath  fuffer’d  now  in  the  moft  tender  part. 

Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  bow. 

And  hE  long  life  to  that  alone  did  owe ; 

But  how  can  art  fecure,*  or  what  can  fave. 

Extreme  old  age  from  an  appointed  grave  ? 

Surviving  archers  much  his  lot's  lament, 

'  And  in  retpe£t  bellow’d  this  monument. 

Where  whijlling  arrows  [r]  did  his  worth  proclaim. 

And  eternize  his  memory,  and  name. 

Obiit  Sept.  4.  A.  D.  1691.  aet.  82. 
There  is  a  very  good  portrait  of  this  famous  archer,  belonging 
to  the  Artillery  Company,  at  a  public  houfe  which  looks  into 
the  Artillery  Ground  [j]. 

Archery  however  did  not  entirely  dye  with  Sir  William 
Wood,  for  in  1696  a  widow  (named  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaker- 
ley  [/])  left  by  her  will  thirty-five  pounds  to  be  diftributed  in 
jprizes  to  this  fraternity.  Poffibly  (lie  had  attended  the  Finsbury 
archers,  from  the  lame  curiofity  which  Ovid  afcribes  to  Pene- 
lope  [ u ].  .  _  . , 

In  the  fucceeding  reign  of  queen  Anne,  I  have  been  informed 
by  general  Oglethorpe,  that  together  with  the  duke  of  Rutland 


[r]  Thefe  arrows  are  ttill  fometimes  ufed,  the  horn  work  being  hollow,  as- 
alfo  filled  with  holes.  The  air  patting  through  thefe  arrows  makes  a  whittling 
both  in  the  afcent  and  defcent. — They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
piquet  guards,  to  give  notice  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy’s  approach  during  the 
night. 

[t]  The  Blue  Anchor,  Bunhill-Row. 

[/]  See  MS.  penes  the  Artillery  Company,. 

[?<]  Penelope  juvenum  vires  tentabat  in  arcit,  , 

Qui  latus  argueret  corneus  arcus  erat,. 
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and  feveral  others  of  confiderable  rank,  he  ufed  frequently  to 
(hoot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  I  do  not  prefume  to 
guefs  the  general’s  age,  but  he  muft  be  advanced  in  years,  as 
he  was  aid-de-camp  to  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  (fill  con¬ 
tinues  to  handle  his  bow  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  little 

* 

doubt  but  that  he  would  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  this  manly 
exercife. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  archives  of  the  company  any  memo¬ 
randa  of  confequence  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  but 
till  the  year  1753  targets  were  erected  in  the  Finsbury  fields, 
during  the  Eafter  and  Whitfun  holidays,  when  the  belt  (hooter 
was  ftyled  captain  for  theenfuing  year,  and  the  fecond,  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  now  furviving,  viz.  Mr* 
Benjamin  Poole  and  Mr,  Philip  Conftable,  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  thefe  titles.  The  former  of  thefe  is  now  ra¬ 
ther  aged  and  infirm,  but  the  latter  hath  been  fo  obliging  as  to 
(hew  me  mod  of  their  marks  in  the  Finsbury  Fields,  as  well  as 
'.to  communicate  feveral  anecdotes  and  obfervations  relative  to 
archery. 

Having  now  deduced  the  hiflory  of  the  Jong-bow  even  to 
the  prefent  times,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  ufed  by  the  chartered 
company  [w],  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  fugged  the  reafons,  why 
this  military  weapon  was  fo  decifive  in  the  battles  of  preceding 
centuries. 

Before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  the  enemy  could  only 

be  (truck  at  a  diftance  by  flings,  the  how  ufed  by  the  ancients, 

* 

[w]  It  revives  however  under  the  aufpices  of  our  worthy  member  Sir  Afhton 
Lever, 

A  iilver  arrow  ufed  till  within  thefe  few  years  to  be  (hot  for  by  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Harrow  School.  Annual  prizes  are  alfo  kill  given  at  Edinburgh 
to  thofe  who  excel  in  this  exercife. 

I  2  or' 
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or  the  crofs-bow  ;  to  all  which  the  Englifh  long-bow  was  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior. 

As  for  flings,  they  never  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe  by  armies  in  the  field  [„v]  :  for  which  as  there 
muft  have  been  fome  fundamental  reafons ;  I  will  venture  to 
fuggeft  two,  though  poftibly  there  may  be  many  others. 

It  fhould  feem,  in  the  firft  place,  that  (lingers  cannot  advance 
in  a  compact  body,  on  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by 
this  weapon  in  its  rotatory  motion ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
the  weight  of  the  (tones  to  be  carried  muft  necefl'arily  impede 
the  (lingers  greatly  in  their  movements. 

The  bow  of  the  ancients,  as  reprefented  in  all  their  reliefs, 
was  a  mere  toy  compared  with  that  of  our  anceftors  [y]  ;  it 
was  therefore  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Parthians,  whole  attacks  (like 
thofe  of  the  prefent  Arabs)  were  defultory. 

As  for  the  crofs-bow,  it  is  of  a  molt  inconvenient  form  for 
carriage,  even  with  the  modern  improvements}  and,  in  cafe  of 
rain,  could  not  be  eafily  fecured  from  the  weather..  After  the 
firft  (hot  moreover  it  could  not  be  recharged  under  a  conflderable 
time,  whilft  the  bolts  were  alfo  heavy  and  cumberfome. 

The  Englifh  long-bow,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the 
quiver  of  arrows,  was  eafily  carried  by  the  archer,  as  eafily  fe¬ 
cured  from  rain,  and  recharged  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  It  is 
not  therefore  extraordinary,  that  troops,  who  (oleiy  ufed  this 
moft  effeflual  weapon,  lhould  generally  obtain  the  victory,  even 
when  oppofed  to  much  more  numerous  armies. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  Ioffes  having  been  expe¬ 
rienced  by  our  enemies,  muft  have  induced  them  to  pra&ife  the 

[*]  Sometimes  perhaps  in  fieges. 

[jy]  The  bow  ufed  by  the  natives  of  George’s  Sound  N.  Lat.  50  on  the  N. 
W.  coaft  of  America  is  in  form  very  (Imilar  to  the  Roman  bow.  See  a  fpeoi- 
men  at  Sir  A.  Lever’s  Mufeum. 
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fame  mode  of  warfare,  which  was  actually  attempted  both  by 
the  French  [3]  and  Scots  [#]  though  too  late  in  the  day. 

I  have  endeavoured  already  to  prove,  that  the  long-bow  was 
not  commonly  ufed  even  in  England  till  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  the  victory  at  Crefcy  fufficiently  proclaimed- 
the  fuperiority  of  that  weapon. 

It  required  however  fo  much  training  before  the  archer 
could  be  expert,  that  we  muft  not  be  furprifed  if  foon  afterwards 
this  military  exercife  was  much  negle&ed,  as  appears  by  the 
preambles  of  feveral  ancient  ftatutes  which  I  have  already 
cited. 

Whilst  the  military  tenures  fubfified,  the  fovereign  could 
only  call  upon  his  tenants  during  war,  who  therefore  attended 
with  the  weapons  they  had  been  ufed  to,  and  which  required  no 
previous  pradlice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifh  archers  were  obliged  by  a&s 
of  parliament,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  ere£t  butts  in  every  pa¬ 
rish,  and  to  fhoot  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  repairing 
perhaps  to  thefe  butts  from  a  confiderable  diltance,  whilft  the 
expence  of  at  leaft  a  yew-bow,,  is  reprefented  as  being  a  charge,, 
which  they  were  fcarcely  equal  to  [<£]. 

The  king  and  parliaments  of  this  country  having  thus  com¬ 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  training,  the  Englifh  armies  had 

[2]  In  1444  an  eftablifhment  in  France  was  at  Ieafl  intended,  of  no  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  archers,  and  every  parilh  was  obliged  to  furnilh  one.  See  Paf- 
quier’s  Recherches  de  la  France,  p.  133, 

M  See  the  ftatute  of  James  the  Firft  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1424.  The  title  of 
which  is  “  That  ilk.  man  busk  them  to  be  archeres.”  They  are  therefore  to 
begin  this  exercife  at  twelve  years  old.  See  likewife  other  Scotch  a&s,  viz.  in 
1457.  1474  and  1491. 

[b~\  By  one  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  a  bow  of  foreign  yew  may  be  fold  for  no 
more  than  fix  Ihillings. 
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(it  Ihould  feern)  the  fame  advantage  over  our  enemies.,  as  tlic 
exelufive  ufe  of  firearms  would  give  us  at  prefent. 

It  appears  alfo  by  what  hath  been  already  ftated  that  the 
long-bow  continued  to  be  in  eftimatiou  fqr  more  than  two  cen? 
tunes  after  gunpowder  was  introduced,  which  probably  arofe 
from  mufquets  being  very  cumberfome  and  unwieldy.  It  is 
well  known  that  rapid  movements  are  generally  decifive  of  the 
campaign,  and  for  fuch  the  archers  were  particularly  adapted, 
becaufe,  as  they  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  diftance  by 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  they  had  fcarcely  any  occafion  for 
armour.  The  flower  of  ancient  armies  likewife  was  the  ca¬ 
valry,  againft  which  the  long-bow  never  failed  to  prevail,  as 
man  and  horfe  vwere  too  large  objects  to  be  milled;  and  hence 
the  great  number  of  French  nobility  who  were  prifoners  at 
Crefey,  Poi£tiers,  and  Agincourt,  for  being  dismounted  (if  not 
wounded)  whilfl:  they  were  alfo  clad  in  heavy  armour,  they 
pould  not  make  their  efcape. 

The  fame  reafon  accounts  for  our  obtaining  thefe  fignal  vic¬ 
tories  with  fo  inferior  numbers,  for  the  nobility  and  gentry 
thus  becoming  prifoners,  the  other  parts  of  the  French  army 
made  little  or  no  refiftance. 

Having  mentioned  fo  many  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the 
Englilh  archers,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  if  the  enemy  gained 
the  wind  againfi:  them,  it  muft  have  been  almoft  as  decifive  in 
favour  of  our  opponents,  as  when  it  is  obtained  in  a  fea  fight: 
I  conclude  however,  that  cur  generals  avoided  engagements  if 
poffible,  when  the  wind  was  not  favourable. 

I  SHAjLL  now  conclude  this  eflay  by  a  few  anecdotes  and  ge* 
tneral  obfervations  relative  to  the  fubjeft. 
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Though  we  hear  of  arrows  at  Cheviot  Chafe  which  were  a 
yard  long,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  whole 
band  made  ufe  of  fuch,  or  could  draw  them  to  the  head. 

The  regulation  of  the  Irifh  flatute  of  Edward  the  Fourth,, 
viz.  that  the  bow  Jhall  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  man ,  is  allowed 
by  archers  to  have  been  well  confidered;  and  as  the  arrow  fhould 
be  half  the  length  of  the  bow,  this  would  give  an  arrow  of  a 
yard  in  length  to  thofe  only  who  were  fix  feet  high.  A  ftrong 
man  of  this  fize  in  the  prefent  times  cannot  eafily  draw  above 
twenty-four  inches,  if  the  bow  is  of  a  proper  ftrength  to  do  exe¬ 
cution  at  a  confiderable  difiance.  At  the  fame  time  it  mufi  be 
admitted,  that  as  our  ancefiors  were  obliged  by  fome  of  the  old 
fiatutes  to  begin  fhooting  with  the  long-bow  at  the  age  of  feven, 
they  might  have  acquired  a  greater  flight  in  this  exercife,  than 
their  defendants*  though  the  latter  fhould  be  allowed  to  be  of 
equal  ftrenglh, 

As  the  fhooting  with  the  long-bow  was  firft  introduced  in- 
England,  and  pra&ifed  almoA  exclufively  for  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries,  fo  it  hath  occafioned  a  peculiar  method  of  drawing  the  ar¬ 
row  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  breafi. 

That  this  is  contrary  to  the  ufage  of  the  ancients  [c]  is 
very  clear  from  their  reliefs ,  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  cutting  off  one  of  their  paps,  as  it  occafioned  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  their  fhooting  [V].  . 

As  for  Diana’s  not  having  buffered  the  fame  amputation,  it 
mufi  be  remembered  that  fire  was  not  only  a  goddefs,  but  mofi 
active  huntrels,  and  profeffed  the  mofi  perfect  chafiity  ;  fhe? 
therefore  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  impeded  by  fuch: 

an  obftacle  to  archery,  as  Juno  or  Cere's . 

- '  '  ’  . 

("r[]  Nzvprf/  fxtv  ^-z?co  nrCHxtnv,  fo^cj  tri^pou.  I'T6’tier.  . 

\d\  Unum  exefia  latus  piigna?,-  pharctrata  CartitHa',  Virgil. 

The 
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The  Finsbury  archer  is  therefore  reprefented  in  this  attitude 
of  drawing  to  the  ear,  both  in  The  Bowman's  Glory ,  as  alfo  in 
the  fiver  badge  given  by  Catherine  (queen  of  Charles  the  Second) 
to  the  Artillery  Company. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  man  named  Topham  who 
exhibited  m.oft  furprizing  feats  of  ftrength,  and  who  happened 
to  be  at  a  public -houfe  near  Iflington,  to  which  the  Finsbury 
archers  reforted,  after  their  exercife.  Topham  confidered  the 
long-bow  as  a  play-thing,  only  fit  for  achild,  upon  which  one- 
of  the  archers  laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could  not  draw 
the  arrow  two  thirds  of  its  length.  Topham  accepted  this  bet 
with  the  greateft  confidence  of  winning,  but  bringing  the  arrow 
to  his  bread:,  inftead  of  his  ear,  he  was  greatly  mortified  by 
paying  the  wager,  after  many  fruitlefs  efforts. 

As  to  the  diftance  to  which  an  arrow  can  be  (hot  from  a 
long-bow  with  the  bed:  elevation  of  forty-five  degrees,  that  mud: 
neceflarily  depend  much  both  upon  the  flrength  and  dight  of 
the  archer,  but  as  the  longed:  diflance  I  can  find  in  the  annexed 
plans  is  eleven  fcore  and  feven  yards  [e~\.  I  conclude  that  fuch 
length  is  not  often  exceeded  [/]. 

There  is  indeed  a  tradition  that  an  attorney  of  Wigan  iti 
Lancafhire  (named  Leigh)  fliot  a  mile  in  three  flights,  but  the 
fame  tradition  dates,  that  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  very  particular 
attitude,  which  cannot  be  ufed  commonly  in  this  exercife  [g]. 

[ e ]  Viz.  from  the  mark  of  Lambeth  to  that. of  Wejlminjlcr  Hall. 

[/"]  “  He’ll  clap  you  in  the  clout  at  ’twelve  fcore,”  Shakefpear.  This  how¬ 
ever  feems  to  be  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  feat. 

It  mull  be  admitted  however  that  by  33  Henry  VIII.  no  one  aged  twenty- 
four  is  to  fhoot  at  any  mark  under  eleven  fcore. 

[o-]  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fat  on  a  flool,  the  middle  of  his  bow  being  fatten¬ 
ed  to  one  of  his  feet,  to  have  elevated  that  foot  forty-five  degrees,  and  drawn 
•the  firing  of  a  ftrong  bow  with  both  his  hands. 


The 
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The  archers  conftder  an  arrow  of  an  ounce  weight  [/"]  to 
be  the  beft  for  flight  or  hitting  a  mark  at  a  confiderable  dift- 
ance,  and  that  afp  alfo  is  the  beft  material  of  which  they  can 
be  made. 

As  to  the  feathers,  that  of  a  goofe  is  preferred;  it  is  alfo  will¬ 
ed,  that  the  bird  (hould  be  two  or  three  years  old,  and  that  the 
feather  may  drop  of  itfelf  [g]. 

And  here  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  explain  the  grey 
goofe  wing  in  the  ballad  of  Cheviot  Chafe. 

Two  out  of  the  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  are  commonly 
white,  being  plucked  from  the  gander,  but  the  third  is  gene¬ 
rally  brown  or  gray,  being  taken  from  the  goofe,  and  from  this 
difference  in  point  of  colour  informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow 
is  properly  placed.  From  this  moft  diftinguifhed  part  therefore 
the  whole  arrow  fometimes  receives  its  name. 

Though  archery  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  the  king, 
and  legiflature  for  more  than  two  centuries,  after  the  firft  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  effedls  of  gunpowder,  yet  by  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  feems  to  have  been  partly  confi- 
dered  as  a  paftime  [£]. 

Arthur 

[f]  They  generally  fpeak  indeed  of  an  arrow’s  weighing  fo  many  (hillings. 

[^]  Edward  the  Third  indeed  directed  the  fherives  to  pluck  the  proper  fea¬ 
thers  from  the  geefe  in  every  county.  His  majefty  however  wanted  thefe  upon 
th t  fpur  of  an  occafion,  and  could  not  wait  till  the  feathers  dropped. 

Al'cliam  in  his  Toxophilus  breaks  out  into  the  following  panegyric  on  a 
goofe,  becaufe  this  bird  fupplies  feathers  for  arrows. 

“  How  well  does  (he  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table,  how  eafily  does  fhe  make 
“  a  man  lye  down  in  his  bed,  how  fit  even  as  her  feathers  be  for  (hooting,  fo 

be  her  quils  only  fit  for  writing.” 

Julius  Scaliger  hath  alfo  given  us  “  Laudes  Anferis.” 

[&]  Lord  Herbert  obferves,  that  in  1544  Henry  the  Eighth  had  himfelf  in- 
s'ented  final  1  pieces  of  artillery  to  defend  his  waggons  ;  as  alfo  that  he  took  an 
account  .of  all  the  ordnance  then  in  the  tower,  and  lent  much  of  it  to  Tilbury, 

Vo l.  VII.  K  Gravefend, 
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Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry,  is  faid  to  have  been 
fond  of  this  exercife,  in  fo  much,  that  a  good  (hooter,  was  fly  led 
prince  Arthur  [/]. 

We  are  alfo  informed  [£],  that  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Mile- 
End,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  this  recreation,  and  that  Henry 
his  brother  alfo  attended. 

When  the  latter  afterwards  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at 
Windfor  to  thofe  who  (hould  excel  in  this  exercife  [/J,  and  a 
capital  fhot  having  been  made,  Henry  faid  to  Barlow  (one  of  his 
guards)  u  if  you  Hill  win,  you  (hall  be  duke  over  all  archers.’*' 
Barlow  therefore  having  fucceeded,  and  living  in  Shoreditch,- 
was  created  duke  thereof  [/»]. 

Upon  another  occafion  Henry  and  the  queen  were  met  by 
two  hundred  archers  on  Shooter’s  Hill,  which  probabiy  took  its 
name  from  their  afiembling  near  it  to  {hoot  at  marks. 

This  king  likewife  gave  the  firft  charter  to  the  Artillery 
Company  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  they 
are  permitted  to  wear  drefles  of  any  colour  except  purple  and 
fcarlet  [»],  to  (hoot  not  only  at  marks,  but  birds  [0],  if  not 

pheafants 

Gravefend,  Dover,  and  Portfmouth.  That  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  artillery 
deftined  for  the  Iaft  of  thefe  places,  appears  by  an  engraving  lately  publilhed  by 
the  Society. 

[*]  See  Stowe. 

[£]  Bowman’s  Glory. 

[/]  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft  the  gunners  ftyled  thofe  who  contended 
for  the  ufe  of  archery,  king  Harry's  captains.  See  the  Lift  of  Archery  by  Gervas 
Markham  1634,  nmo. 

[w]  This  title  together  with  that  of  marquis  of  Mington,  earl  of  Pancridge, 
he.  were  kept  up  even  fo  late  as  1683,  thefe  being  all  villages  in  the  neighbour- ' 
hood  of  the  Finsbury  Fields. 

[«]  Many  ftatutes  of  this  reign  reftrain  expence  and  colours  of  the  drefs. 

[0]  Though  we  hear  that  Indians  fhoot  both  birds  and  beafts,  it  is  believed' 
that  this  is  efFe£led  by  the  archers  dealing  very  near  to  them.  Nor  are  animals- 
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pheafants  or  herons,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  royal  palaces. 
They  are  alfo  injoined  by  the  fame  charter  not  to  wear  furs  of 
a  greater  price  than  thole  of  the  martin.  The  moft  material 
privilege  however  is,  that  of  indemnification  from  murder,  if  any 
perfon  patting  between  the  (hooter  and  the  mark  is  killed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  archers  have  fir  ft  called  out  fast  [p]. 

As  it  appears  by  what  hath  been  ftated,  that  both  Henry  the 
Tighth  and  his  queen  fometimes  attended  the  archers  when  they 
were  (hooting  at  marks,  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  their 
dreffes  began  to  be  expenfive,  and  that  they  ftudied  much  the 


gracefulnefs  of  the  attitude. 

Ascham  therefore,  wdio  wrote  his  Toxophilus  at  the  end  of 
this  reign,  hath  feveral  chapters  on  this  head,  in  which  he  be¬ 
gins,  by  ridiculing  the  aukwardnefs  of  forae  archers  in  this  re* 
fpe£t,  as  in  the  following  citation. 

“  Another  coureth  downe,  and  layeth  out  his  buttocks,  as 
though  he  (hould  Jhoot  at  crowes  [^].” 

Which  laft  part  moreover  explains  a  paftage  in  Shakefpeare*s 
King  Lear,  A£t  IV.  fc.  6.  -  " 

“  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.” 

From  the  words  above  quoted  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  when 
gunpowder  was  yet  very  dear,  fields  were  kept  from  crows  by 


fio  fhy  of  man  in  an  American  wildernefs,  as  they  are  in  countries  better  inha¬ 
bited.  In  the  Falkland  Hands  therefore,  when  xirft  fettled  by  the  Englilh,  the 
birds  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  knocked  down  with  flicks.  De  Pages  alfo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  birds  between  Surat  and  Bombay,  do  not  avoid  man,  becaufe 
the  country  is  peopled  by  Hindoos,  who  never  moleft  them.  A  horfe  or  cow 
is  larger,  and  therefore  would  probably  be  more  formidable  to  the  feathered 
creation,  did  not  they  foon  experience  that  they  are  liable  to  more  attacks  from 
man. 

[pi  Poffibly  an  abbreviation  of  ftand  faji.  It  appears  that  Dr.  John  Rainolds 
was  nearly  killed  by  fuch  an  accident.  See  Holland’s  Herologia,  part  n,  p.  229. 

f  y]  Toxophilus  29.  B. 
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unfkilful  archers,  who  had  no  grace  in  their  attitudes,  and  were 
therefore  fpoken  of  by  the  expert  with  the  greatefl  contempt,,  fo 
that  to  JJioot  like  a  crowkeeper,  had  become  proverbial. 

Ascham  mentions  another  particular  with  regard  to  archery 
in  his  time,  which  is,  that  (as  it  commonly  happens  in  other 
paftimes)  the  bets  at  thefe  ihooting  matches  began  to  be  con- 
fiderable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  effay  by  mentioning,  that  the  long- 
how  continues  to  be  ufed  as  a  manly  exercife  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva,  and  in  many  parts  of  Flanders;  nor  is  it  totally  neg¬ 
lected  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  Lancafhire  [r],  and  London, 
where  a  fociety  (of  which  our  worthy  member  Sir  Afhton  Lever 
is  the  prefident)  frequently  ufe  this  manly  recreation. 

I  take  the  liberty  alfo  of  prefenting  for  the  perufal  of  the 
fociety  a  MS.  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeCt  addrefled  to  Sir  Afhton 
Lever,  which,  though  compiled  by  a  fadler  at  Manchefter,  con¬ 
tains  fome  particulars  which  may  deferve  attention,  as  likewife 
drawings  of  the  different  forts  of  arrows,  which  muft  always  ex¬ 
ceed  mere  verbal  defcriptions. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  molt  faithful  humble  fervant, 

DAINES  BARRINGTON. 

P,  S.  Upon  looking  over  more  carefully  the  plan  of  the  ar¬ 
cher’s  marks,  I  find  a  greater  diftance  than  from  Lambeth  to 
Wejlm l ?ijler- Hal l  (fee  a  former  note),  viz.  from  Lurks  IV hale  to 
jibfoly ,  being  thirteen  fcore  and  five  yards. 

[»  J  This  county  hath  long  been  famous  for  this  exercife,  as  appears  by  the 
following  line  to  be  found  fomewhere  in  Leland’s  ColleClanea. 

“  Lancalheere  faire  arc  here,” 


l 
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V.  Illuf ration  of  an  unpublifoed  Seal  of  Richard  Dube, 
of  Gloucefter.  By  the  Rev .  Dr .  Milles,  Dean  of 
Exeter^  P.  S,  A.. 

Read  Aprils,  1781. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  an  impref- 
(ion  of  the  official  feal  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucelter  (after¬ 
wards  king  Richard  the  Third),  as  lord  admiral  of  England  and. 
earl  of  Dorlet  and  Somerfet.  The  original  feal  is  in  brafs,  and-, 
in  the  mod:  perfect  prefervation.  It  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Jofeph  Hankey,  attorney  at  St.  Column  in  Cornwall,  who  pur- 
chafed  it  in  a  lot  of  old  brafs  and  iron  amongft  the  houfehold 
goods  of  one  Mr.  Jackfon,  an  innkeeper  of  that  town.  How 
Mr.  Jackfon  came  poffeffied  of  it  does  not  appear.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  from  which  he  removed  firfi:  to 
Holdfworthy,  after  to  Creditoti  in  Devonfhire,  and  afterwards 
to  St.  Columb  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died.  He  feemed  not  to 
have  put  any  value  upon  the  feal,  nor  to  have  ever  mentioned 
it:to  any  of  his  family  [<?]. 

This  feal  refembles  very  much  that  of  John  Holland  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  cotifti- 
tuted  lord  high  admiral  of  England  for  life,  October  21,  1436, , 
1 4,  Henry.  VL  [£]. 

It 

[a~ 1  Upon*  the  dea;h  of  Mr.  Hankey  1782  the  feal  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Dennis,  attorney  of  Fenzance  in  Cornwall.  See  pi.  V. 

[Z>]  Engraved  in  the  Hiftory  of  St.  Katharine’s  HofpitaJ,  pi.  V.  p.  19.  from  • 
the  original  matrix  in  the.pofellion  of  John  Topham,  Ef].  A  like  feal  of  his  fon*> 

Henry., 
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It  reprefents  the  admiral’s  (hip  with  the  main -fail  filled 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly,  with  a  la¬ 
bel  of  three  points  Ermine,  each  charged  with  a  canton  Gules ; 
a  diftin&ion  borne  by  Richard  as  a  younger  branch  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family.  On  the  forecaflle,  which  is  embattled  and 
adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis,  (lands  a  beacon,  and  under  it  hangs 
the  anchor  ;  on  the  fquare  flern  caflle,  which  is  adorned  in  the 
fame  manner,  (lands  a  dragon  fupporting  the  admiral’s  flag 
with  the  fame  coat  armour. 

It  may  be  queflioned  whether  the  dragon  is  meant  to  be 
introduced  here  as  the  duke’s  fupporter;  for,  according  to  Ed- 
mondfon,  his  dexter  fupporter  was  a  lion  gardant  crowned  Or; 
and  his  bidder  a  boar  Argent  bridled.  Henry  the  Seventh  in¬ 
deed  took  for  his  dexter  fupporter  a  dragon  Gules ;  his  bidder 
fupporter  was  a  greyhound  collared  Gules,  aflfumed  by  him  in 
right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

The  infcription  round  the  margin  of  the  feal  is  as  follows: 

S>  Ric’i  Due’  Glouc’  admiralli  Angf  &  Com’  Dorf’  Sc  Somf. 

SigiHum  Ricardi  Duels  Glouc ef  rice  admiralli  Anglia  &  comitis 
Dorfet  &  Somerfet . 

It  feems  extraordinary  that  there  fhould  be  fo  little  hiflori- 
cal  authority  extant  for  the  titles  given  to  the  duke  in  this  in¬ 
fcription.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  indeed  mentions  him  in  the  lift 
of  admirals  inlerted  in  his  Gloflary,  with  the  date  of  Odlober 
the  1 2th,  but  no  year  annexed;  and  again  inferts  his  name  as 
-lord  high  admiral  in  the  nth  of  Edward  IV.  Sandford  is  ah, 
mod  the  only  writer  who  fpeaks  of  the  duke  as  lord  high 
admiral ,  and  the  following  paffage  in  his  Genealogical  Hiftory, 
page  405,  relative  to  it,  is  loofely  and  erroneously  penned — 

Henry  duke  of  Exeter,  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Acquitain,  was  engraved 
by  Di.  Rawlinlon,  1 7 5 1  >  from  the  original  in  his  poffeflioa, 

7  “  Shortly 


of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester.  yi 

**  Shortly  after  the  coronation  of  Edward,  this  Richard 
(meaning  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter),  in  a  parliament  holden 
anno  primo  Edvvardi  quarti,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and 
thereupon  conftituted  admiral  of  England .”  This  laft  fentence  is 
certainly  not  true,  for  it  appears  by  the  patent  of  creation  [c] 
that  Richard  was  created  duke  of  Gloucefter  November  1,  1461, 
r  Edward  IV.  at  which  time  Richard  Nevill  earl  of  Warwick 
and'Salifbury  was  admiral  of  England,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  till  July  14,  1462,  when  William  earl  of  Kent  was  con¬ 
ftituted  admiral  of  England  [*/],  who  did  not  long  enjoy  that 
ftation;  for  upon  the  12th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  the  king 
granted  by  patent  large  polfeftions  to  duke  Richard  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  ftate  and  dignity,  wherein  he  ftyles  him  “  Ricardum 
Ducem  Glouceflr'ue  et  Maris  Admirallum ”  By  this  patent  the 
duke  had  the  caftle  of  Gloucefter,  the  office  of  conftable  of 
Corfe  caftle,  the  manor  of  Kingftoti  Lacey  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  and  the  earldom  of  Richmond  in  Yorkfhire,  and  alfo  the 
vaft  pofleffions  in  Eflex,  Cambridgeftftre,  Middlefex,  and  in  fe- 
veral  other  counties  of  John  De  Vere  earl  of  Oxford  (who  had 
then  lately  been  attainted  of  treafon)  granted  to  him  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.. 

This  grant  is  preferved  upon  the  patent  roll  of  2  Edward  IV. 
part  2.  m.  5.  and  is  printed  in  the  Rolls  of  parliament,- vol.  VI. 
pag.  227.. 

The  duke  continued  poftefted  of  the  office  of  admiral  till  th*b 
year  1470,  when  Henry  VI.  having  re-afcended  the  throne,  and 
the  Yorkifts  being  driven  from  power,  Richard  Nevill  the  fa¬ 
mous  earl  of  Warwick  and  Salilbury  was  created  admiral  of 
England  by  patent  bearing  date  January  2d  in  that  year  [<?]. 
But  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkefbury  in  the  fucceeding 

* 

[c]  Rymer,  tom.  XI.  p.  476.  [d]  Ibid.  p.  490.  {/]  Ibid.  p.  679. 

year 
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•year  proving  fatal  to  Henry,  and  Edward  IV.  having  re-afcended 
the  throne,  duke  Richard  was  reftored  to  his  office  of  admiral, 
which  probably  he  continued  to  enjoy  till  he  placed  himfelf 
upon  the  throne  of  England;  for  we  find  that  during  his  pro- 
te&orffiip  in  the  ffio'rt  reign  of  Edward  V.  he  ftyled  himfelf 
“  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  brother  and  uncle  of  kings,  pro- 
“  teflour  and  'defen  four,  gret  chambreleyn,  conftable,  and  admi -* 
««  ral  of  England.”  This  inftrument  is  dated  the  19th  of  May, 

.1  Edward  V.  and  is  printed  from  the  original  journal  book  in 
Buck’s  Life  of  Richard  III.  [/]. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Richard  to  the  throne,  John  Howard 
duke  of  Norfolk  wras  conftituted  admiral  of  England. 

These  are  fufficient  proofs  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  for 
many  years  occupied  the  office  of  admiral  of  England;  but  with 
refpecl  to  the  earldoms  of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  his  title  to  them 
is  not  fo  clearly  authenticated  by  hiftorians.  Under  this  un¬ 
certainty,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  hazard  a  conje&ure  refpe&ing 
his  right  to  thefe  two  titles,  which  may  alfo  afiift  us  in  fixing 
the  time  When  this  feal  was  fabricated. 

The  earldoms  of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  were  granted  to  John 
Beaufort,  eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter  by 
Catherine  Swinfbrd,  and  continued  in  that  family  till  the  nth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  The  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  which  efta- 
blifhed  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  York,  was  fought  May  4, 1471. 
At  that  battle  Edmund  Beaufort  then  earl  of  Dorfet  and  duke 
of  Somerfet  commanded  on  the  part  of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard 
duke  of  Gloucefter  led  the  vanguard  of  the  army  under  his 
brother  Edward  IV.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  by  a  feint  drew 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  from  his  entrenchments,  vanquifhed  his 
army,  and, took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoner,  who  was  foon  after- 

< 

[/J  See  Kennct’s  Colle^ion  of  Englifh  Hiftorians,  vol.  I.  p.  522. 
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'Wards  tried  with  fome  others  before  the  dukes  of  Gloucelter 
and  Norfolk,  and  being  condemned  was  beheaded  at  Shreivf- 
bury.  By  this  event  the  earldoms  of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  be¬ 
came  extindt  in  the  Beaufort  family. 

As  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  had  lo  principal  a  ffiare  in  the 
victory  at  Tewkesbury,  it  Teems  no  improbable  fuppofition  that 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  forfeited  titles  of  his  vanquiffied  rival; 
and  though  we  have  no  exprefs  proofs  of  the  fa<5l,  it  feems  rea- 
fon able  to  conclude  that  he  then  affumed  the  titles  of  earl  of 

•  ~  f  t  *  ,  *  f\  t  .  '  * .  ,  %  . 

Dorfet  and  Somerfet.  It  is  alfo  obferved  by  Rapi-n,  page  600, 

'  _  p 

that  Edward  IV.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  confifcated 
the  eftates  of  the  Lancaftrians.  Richard  however  did  not  long 
continue  in  poiTeffion  of  both  thofe  titles,  for  in  1475  king  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  advanced  Thomas  Grey,  half-brother  of  the  queen,  to 
-the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Dorfet,  in  which  family  it  continued 
till  1553,  the  fir  ft  year  of  queen  Mary;  but  the  title  of  Somerfet 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  granted  to  any  perfon  till  1495, 
when  Henry  VII.  created  Edward  his  third  fon  duke  of  So¬ 
merfet.  \  V-  - 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  fa£ls  it  appears  probable  that  this 
curious  feal  was  fabricated  between  the  year  1471,  when  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  polfefled  for  the  fecond  time  the  office  of 
admiral  of  England,  and  1475*  when  Thomas  Grey  was  created 
•marquis  of  Dorfet ;  that  is  to  fay,  between  the  iithand  15th 
years  of  Edward  IV. 

I  shall  clofe  thefe  obfervations  with  expreffing  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Topham,  for  his  ufeful  affiftance 
an  illuftrating  and  verifying  this  enquiry  by  a  reference  to  au¬ 
thentic  documents. 

'  •  i  *  s  •  \  # 

■Vox..  VII.  L  VI.  Conjectures 
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VI.  Conjectures  concerning  fome  undefcribed  Roman* 
Roads ,  and  other  Antiquities  in  the  County  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  In  a  Letter  to  the- Rev.  Dr.  Kaye  (now  Dean 
of  Lincoln)  from  John  Cade,  Efq .  a/' Durham* 

Head  May  30,  1782.- 


Reverend  Sir, 


UPON  the  perufal  of  an  EfTay  on  the  four  great  Roman 
Ways  in  the  fixth  volume  of  Leland’s  Itinerary,  as  well 
as  other  authors  on  the  fubje£t,  I  find  no  fatisfadtory  account 
has  been  given  of  the  continuation  of  the  Foffe  Way,  and  Ryck- 
nild  Street,  through  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham ;  fome 
imagining  the  former  to  have  terminated  at  Invernefs  in  Scot¬ 
land,  without  defcribing  its  courfe  from  Lincoln.;  and  we  are 
left  in  a  fimilar  Rate  of  uncertainty  refpeSing  the  latter,  which 
moft  writers  have  traced  no  farther  than  the  borders  of  Derby - 
fhire  ;  though  all  feem  to  agree,  that  it  extended  to  Tynemouth 
in  Northumberland ;  where  two  curious  Roman  altars  have 
lately  been  digged  up,  the  drawing  of  which  by  my  dire&ion 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris  for  the 
infpe&ion  of  the  Society.  I  fhall  therefore  enter  into  a  difcuf- 
fioh  of  the  fubjedl,  and  l'ubmit  to  you,  as  concifely  as  I  can,  the 

refult 
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refult  of  my  enquiries,  hoping  for  indulgence  wherever  vour 
better  informed  judgement  (hall  differ  from  me.* 

In  the  fir  ft  place  then  I  would  obferve,  that  there  are  feveral 
camps  or  Rations  in  this  county  which  undoubtedly  were  of  Ro¬ 
man  original;  but  being  fubfequently  occupied  .by  different  tribes 
of  adventurers,  and  altered  according  to  their  refpe&ive  modes  of 
defence,  this  circumftance  has  cauied  their  primary  occupancy 
to  be  overlooked  by  antiquaries.  I  fnall  mention  particularly 
thofe  of  Mainforth ,  and  Maiden  Cajile  (now  Old  Durham)  the 
former  containing  about  ftxteen  acres;  viz.  that  part  now  dif* 
tinguifhed  by  being  called  the  Camp,  though  the  fortifications 
have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  as  appears  by  the  veftiges  re¬ 
peatedly  difeovered  ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  property  of 
John  Tempeft,  Efq.  and  lies  within  half  a  mile  of  this  city, 
meafuring,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Stukeley’s  account,  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  length ;  to  omit  the  remains  of  others, 
which  are  continued  from  Sockburne  on  the  river  Tees  (called 
So&burgh  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lindi’sfarne),  by  Sadburg,  Stain- 
ton  le  Street,  and  the  Camps  before  mentioned,  to  Chefter, 
Gatefhead,  &c. 

This  obfervation  led  me  to  conclude  that  fome  Roman  Way, 
though  hitherto  undeferibed,  muff  have  paffed  between  thofe  Ra¬ 
tions,  particularly  as  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Stainton  le 
Street  in  a  direfl  line  with  Chefter  le  Street,  in  this  county,  and 
Thornton  le  Street  near  Thirfk  in  Yorkfhire;  as  by  referring  to 
Armftrong’s  and  Drake’s  maps  will  clearly  appear. 

I  always  conceived,  that  the  adjunct  le  Street  was  a  deci- 
fve  appropriation  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  annexed  to  fome 
Roman  foundation  :  and  indeed  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  our  village 
of  Stainton  fhould  not  claim  the  honour  of  antiquity,  and  a 
fttuation  on  a  Roman  Way,  equally  with  any  other  place  that 

L  2  has 


•;6’  Mr.  Cade  on  the  Homan  Roads',  &c, 

has  the  appendage  of  le  Street  to  it.  Here  then  permit  me  to*' 
mention  that  Lam  not  without  hopes  of  refeuing  from  oblivion 
the  old  Rycknild  Street  Way  noticed  by  Drayton  in  his  Polyoi- 
bion.  1  thall  introduce  what  I  have  to  hay,  by  citing  what 
Leland  in  his  Itinerary  has  obferved  concerning  this  road,  viz; 
that  it  commenced  at  St.  David’s',  or  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  and 
wzas  continued  over  the  Severn,  near  Caer  Gwent,  through  the  . 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Worceffer,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  to  the 
borders  of  Derbyfhire,  where  it  difappears  at  Monks  Bridge  near 
Egginton,  and  cannot  be  traced  farther  northwards.  At  the  fame 
time  I  muff  obferve,  that  Higden  and  other  authors  mention 
that  it  went  through  Derby  and  Chefterfield  to  York,  and  ended 
at  Tynemouth  in  Northumberland.  This  opinion  I  can  readily  • 
accede  to,  fuppodng  by  Derby  is  meant  Derventio  or  Little 
Cheffer,  and  do  further  conceive,  that  it  pafied  likewife  by  Chef¬ 
terfield,  and  was  continued  along  the  road  ffyled  Strata  Rom.  a 
Derby  in  Drake’s  Map,  to  CheflerfiekLBridge,  Tad  carter,  and  * 
York,  from  which  latter  place  (according  to  the  *conje6tures  I 
have  formed  of  its  progrefs)  it  went  to  Thornton  le  Street,  . 
where  it  feparated  from  a  road  leading  to  Catterick  Bridge,  and 
ffretching  in  a  diredt  line  northwards,  crofs  the  Tees  at  Sock- 
burne,  entered  the  central  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  .  Our 
Camp  at  Maiden  Caffle  I  fuppofe  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Britifh  wrord  mad,  pulehor.-or  fair,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  . 
Pegge  thus  ingenioufly  explains  in  treating  of  the  Maiden  Way, 
and  Maiden  Caffle,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  and  which 
term  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  delightful  fituation  of  Old  ; 
Durham.  It  alfo  has  a  better  claim  to -be  Gonfidered  as  the  Coq- 
durcum. of  the  Romans*,  from  which  it..,is  about  two  miles  dif- 
tant,  than  the  camp  near  Sunderland  Bridge  (which  is  evidently 
of-Danilh  cooffruffion)  and  which,  the  annotator  upon  Camden 
fays,  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  antiquary.  X  may  likewife 

obferve,... 
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obferve,  with  the  learned  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  other?,  that  the 
Romans  had  generally  a  lummer  and  a  winter  .  ftation,  fituated 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  often  on  oppollte  fides  of 
the  fame  river ;  which  entirely  coincides  with  the  fttuation  of 
Ghefter  and  this  camp ;  the  former  might  be  the  fummer  ft  ac¬ 
tion,  and  this  the  winter.  . 

In  Hollinfhed*s  Chronicle,  fir’jfl  edition,  page  225,  we  have  an 
account  of  a  .memorable. fiege  which  this  place  fuftained  in  favour 
of  king  Atheiftan,  again  ft  an  army  of  Scots,  and  Danes,  com¬ 
manded  by  Godfrey,  brother  to  Anlaf,  and  ion  to  Sithric,  the 
D.anifh  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  about  the  year  930,  under 
the  title  Durefme  \af  though  the  foundations  of  the  prefent  city 
were  not  laid  till  fixty  years  afterwards  ;  and  Marianus  mentions 
a  fynod  being  held  at  Diinelhoo,  anno  822.  This  ftation,  J 
imagine,  was  formerly  thought  of  great  confequence,  but  it  at 
length  fullered  the  fate  of  many  others  in  the  northern  parts, 
when  William  the  Conqueror  made1  that  horrid, devaluation  be-' 
tween  York  and  this- place,  and  ere£led  his  caftrum  in  the  new 
city  [by,  the  fortifications  were  then  partly  levelled,  but  enough 
is  left  to  point  out  its  former  magnitude  and  importance;  it 
being  in  my  opinion  much  larger  than  Dr..  Stukeiev  [c]  has  de- 

feribed; 

[a]  Durefme  appears  to  have  been  a  name  introduced  by' the  Normans,  0:1 
account  of  the  fortrefs  built  here  after  the  conqueft  to  keep  the  natives  in  fufc- 

jeftion. 

[£]  A  melancholy  mflance  of  this  depopulation  amongfl  many  others  is  to 
be  , met  with  at  Acley  or  Acliff  in  this  county,  which  may  probably  derive  its 
name  from  Acca,  bifhop  of  Haguftald  in  the  beginning  of-the  eighth  century, 
and  where  Sir  Henry  Spelman  mentions  two  Saxon  councils  having  been  held 
armis  782  and  789.  About  a  mile  .from  the  aforefaid  village,  after  the  grafs  is 
cut  the  foundations  of  a  conliderable  town,  with  a  large  church  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  are  very  confpicuous. 

[c]  His  defeription  is  as  follows  ;  Iter  Boreale,  page  70.  “  Eaftward,  over  the 
“  liver  Wear,  upon  another  peninfula  of  high  ground  I  faw  a  camp,  called 

“  Maiden 
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fcribed;  and  the  rivulet  Pidding  has,  with  great  labour  and  in¬ 
genuity,  been  diverted  from  its  original  channel,  where  it  ran 
into  the  Wear,  near  Shinkley  Bridge,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
the  Foffe  along  the  fout^iern  and  weflern  (ides  of  it.  A  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  carefully  furveyed  the  old 
road  from  this  place  by  Kepyre  hofpital,  and  he  allures  me,  that, 
in  a  dry  feafon,  the  piers  of  a  bridge  are  obvious  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  feemingly  of  Roman  conftruflion  ;  and  I  have  autho¬ 
rity  to  fay  that  coins  have  been  formerly  ploughed  up  here,  and 
lately  fome  of  the  lower  empire  have  alfo  been  difcovered  within 
its  vicinage.  The  ground-plot  and  ramparts  of  the  watch  tow'er, 
which  ferved  for  lignals  to  this  Ration,  are  vifible  and  almofl; 
entire  at  the  entrance  of  Gilligate  Moor,  and  exactly  correfpond 
in  form  with  thofe  on  the  Roman  wail  m  Northumberland. 
At  Newton  Hall  likewife,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  there 
has  been  an  exploratory  caftrum,  feemingly  for  the  fecurity  of 
Old  Durham  and  Chefter  le  Street.  1  can  gain  but  little  infor¬ 
mation  refpefling  the  camp  at  Mainsforth,  which  probably  may 
derive  its  name  from  Main  Forty  as  being  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  in  the  country.  I  vifited  it  about  a  month  f  nee, 
with  our  worthy  friend  the  doflor.  The  country  people  call  it 
Mount  Narbon ,  or  Narbal.  It  is  fituated  about  eight  miles  fouth 
of  Old  Durham,  near  a  rivulet  called  the  little  Skern,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  deep  fofle,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
place  of  great  ftrength.  Its  prefent  form  is  circular,  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  elevation,  and  I  apprehend  had  been  occupied,  if 
/  # 

“  Maiden  Caftle,  which  I  judge  to  be  Roman.  It  is  almoft  incompafied  too  by 
“  a  rivulet  falling  into  the  river  from  the  ealt.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  five 
“  hundred  feet  long,  very  fteep  on  three  fides ;  the  neck  is  guarded  by  a  ram- 
c‘  part,  and  without  that  at  fome  little  diftanGe  by  a  ditch.  The  profpeft  is  large, 
<c  more  efpccially  eallward.” 
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not  fabricated  into  its  prefent  magnitude  by  Gormondus  the 
Dane  ;  for  about  three  miles  northwards  from  hence,  we  meet 
with  the  hamlet  of  Garmundfway ,  probably  named  after 
him  [V]  ;  and  near  thereto  great  quantities  of  human  bones 
have  been  difcovered,  both  in  making  the  roads,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  fields.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Surtees,  Elq. 
and  by  being  planted  round  with  tall  firs,  and  other  trees,  makes 
a  very  pleating  appearance  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  I  will  de¬ 
fer  mentioning  my  conjecture  of  thofe  camps,  being  fituated  on 
the  Rycknild  Street,  till  we  take  a  view  of  the  Fofie  Way, 
where  moft  writers  agree  it  terminated,  viz.  at  Lincoln.  I  con- 
fefs,  I  have  always  been  of  a  very  different  opinion.  For  can 

[YJ  This  is  a  conjecture  wherein  all  our  hiltorians  agree,  that  Godman- 
chefter  or  Gormanchefter,  near  Huntingdon,  and  Gorlfton  alias  Gorman’s 
Town  near  Yaremouth  in  Norfolk,  were  fo  named  from  him.  And  lierel 
would  juft  beg  leave  to-obferve,  that  it  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  king 
Athelftan  fixed  his  camp  near  Bradbury  in  this  county,  when  he  went  againft, 
and  gained  that  decifive  victory  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  937,  viz.  from  Nun 
Stainton  about  half  a  mile  northwards,  where  we  meet  with  fome  tumuli  by  the 
fides  of  the  road,  and  about  two  miles  diftance  from  the  camp  at  Mainsforth, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  extenfive  morafs.  This  fituation  agrees 
very  well  with  the  accounts  that  Hollinihed,  Speed,  and  others  give  us  of  this 
battle  ;  and  if  we  fubftitute  what  is  now  called  Bradbury  for  Brimefbury,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ftiaM.  not  be  guilty  of  any  capital  error.  The  reafons  that  induced  me 
to  embrace  this  opinion  are;  firft,  we  have  an  account  of  a  combined  army  of 
Scots  and  Danes  befieging  the  city  of  Durefme  about  ten  years  prior  to  this,  the 
inhabitants  being  ready  to  revolt,  only  dreading  the  puiffance  of  king  Athel¬ 
ftan.  Secondly,  there  is  a  large  cavity  on  the  fummit  of  the  camp  at  Mains¬ 
forth,  which  is  at  this  day  called  the  Ddnes  holey  where  there  was  lately  digged 
up  a  pair  of  moufe  deer  horns  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  probably  brought  from 
Ireland  by  Anlaf,  as  they  feern  peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  And  laftly,  that  this 
county  appears  to  have  been  the  great  fcene  of  aCtion  between  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  from  the  frequent  re¬ 
volts  that  occurred,  and  the  neceflity  the  Englifh  monarchs  were  under  of  ap  ¬ 
pearing  perfonally  to  fubdue  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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it  well  be  fuppofed  that  this  was  its  termination,  when  we  have 
a  broad  and  cxt^nfive  paved  can  few  ay  leading  to  Old  Wintring- 
ham,  and  another  road  running  parallel  with  it  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  which  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  map  of  the  Roman 
roads,  Ryles  Humber  Street ,  pointing  towards  the  Pagan  temple 
at  Godmanham;  not  to  mention  the  neceftity  there  was  of  com¬ 
modious  intercourfes  between  Lindum  Xdolonta  and  R  bora  cum  ? 

I  differ,  though  witlvgreat  deference,  1  muft  own,  from  this 
learned  gentleman,  who,  I  think,  was  well  warranted,  though 
.he  has  overlooked  the  reafons  for.it,  to  have  called  the  Humber 
Street  the  Fofie  Way,  in  his.  Itinerary  through  the  country;  and 
to  have  directed  its  courfe  to  York,  where  we  find  feme  traces 
of  the  name  in  the  rivulet  Foll'e,  which  runs  for. a  few  miles 
al mold  parallel  with  it ;  when  arriving  at  Thornton  le  Street 
before  mentioned,  it  branches  oft  to  the  weft  ward  by  Romanby 
and  Catterick  Bridge,  and  there  meeting  with  the  Ermln  or 
Herman  Street,  they  proceed  to  Gatherly  Moor  ;  the  latter  di¬ 
recting  its  courfe  weRward  by  Greta  Bridge,  Bowes,  &c.  the 
other  pointing  northward,  paftes  near  a  village  called  Forcet,  or 
FofiTet,  and  crofting  the  Tees  enters  the  county  of  Durham; 
and  continues  its  courfe  by  the  Rations  of  BincheRer,  Lanchef- 
•  ter,  Ebchefter,  Corbridge,  Rifingham  and  Rochefter,  and  thence 
into  Scotland;  but  whether  it  extends  beyond  the  forts  be¬ 
tween  the  Forth  and  Clyde  I  will  not  determine.  ’The  learned 
Roger  Gale  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warburton,  Sornerfet  he¬ 
rald,  anno  1717!  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Vallum  Romanum , 
Rates  this  road  to  have  terminated  at  Dunbritton  Frith,  in  the 
;  weR  of  Scotland. 

According  to  the  arrangement  here  planned  out,  the  courfe 
of  tfte  great  Roman  roads  may,  I  think,  be  tolerably  afeertain- 
.  ed.  And  fir  ft.  IVatling  Street,  commencing  at  Dover  in  Kent, 
5  -  and 
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and  continued  by  London,  St.  Albans,  Dunftable,  and  Stony 
Stratford,  through  the  centre  of  England  to  Weft  Chefter. 
Secondly,  the  Ermin  or  Herman  Street ,  directing  its  courfe 
from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  (probably  Arundel)  to 
Carlifle,  by  the  way  of  London,  Royfton,  Huntingdon,  Don- 
cafter,  Aldborough,  Catterick,  Bowes,  Appleby  and  Brougham. 
Thirdly,  the  leknild  Street ,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its 
beginning  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  and  crofted  the  kingdom  to¬ 
wards  the  l'outh  weft  parts  through  the  counties  of  Herts,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Berks,  and  perhaps  Wilts  ;  but  where  it  ended  now  un¬ 
certain.  Fourthly,  the  Fojj'e  Way,  commencing  in  Devonfhire 
or  Somerfetfhire,  continued  to  Lincoln,  and  according  to  the 
conjectures  above-mentioned,  to  Graham’s  Dyke  in  Scotland. 
Fifthly,  the  Rycknild  Street ,  originating  at  St.  Davids,  or  Caer- 
marthen  in  Wales,  and  fuppofed  by  our  hypothefts  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  from  Monk’s  Bridge,  Derbyfhire,  by  Little  Chefter,  Chef- 
terfield,  and  the  Strata  Roma  a  Derby  to  York  ;  and  from  thence 
by  Thornton  le  Street  to  Sockburne,  Sadberg,  Stainton  le  Street, 
Bradbury,  Mainsforth,  Old  Durham,  Chefter,  and  Gatefhead  to 
Shields  and  Tynemouth.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  enlarge  further 
on  the  fubjeCl,  but  content  myfelf  with  having  pointed  out  a 
Roman  way  hitherto  undefcribed,  which  has  certainly  been  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  central  parts  of  this  county,  and  which  the 
veftiges  and  ftrong-holds  vifible  at  this  day  ferve  to  confirm;  and 
as  the  traces  of  the  Rycknild  Street  feemed  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  loft,  I  hope  I  have,  with  fome  degree  of  probability  at 
leaft,  recovered  it,  and  fafely  condu&ed  it  from  its  origin  to  the 
termination  given  it  by  mod  of  our  hiftorians.  I  am  with  die 
greateft  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moil  obliged  and  faithful  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  CADE. 
VII.  Letter 
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VII.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of 
Northumberland,  to  Mr.  Cade. 


Read  May  30,  1782. 


Dear  Sir, 

S  far  as  I  can  judge  of  a  fubjeft  I  am  fo  little  acquainted 
with,  I  entirely  approve  what  you  have  written  to  Dr. 


Kaye.  You  have  fet  me  right  in  a  miftake  I  have  all  along 
been  under;  viz.  that  it  is  the  FofiTe  and  not  Wading  Street, 
that  runs  through  Ebchefter,  Corbridge,  Rifingham,  &c.  This 
road  divides  into  two  branches  on  the  other  fide  of  Corbridge, 
the  eafternmofi:  of  which  leads  through  Rial,  Capheaton,  through 
my  wood  at  Hartburn,  then  along  Thornton  Moor,  and  crofies 
the  Coquet,  I  believe,  near  Brinkburn,  and  at  laffe  the  Tweed 
into  Scotland. 

What  you  call  Rochefter  on  the  weftern  branch  of  this 
road,  I  have  feen  Ipejt  Richefter,  probably  fo  called,  from  its. 
vicinity  to  the  river  Reid,  and  was  the  Bremenium  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  as  appears  by  an  altar  or  infcription  found  there.  About 
thirty  years  ago  I  got  a  large  ftone  infcription  from  Richefter 
(which  is  now  at  Hartburn)  three  feet  fquarc,  and  from  feven 
to  ten  inches  thick,  infcribed  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  and 
mentioning  the  Equitata  Milliaria;  the  whole  infcription  is 
complete,  except  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  eredted  it,  which 
has  been  purpofely  defaced  with  a  tool  to  make  room  for  barrs ; 
for  I  found  it  in  the  jamb  of  a  fireplace  in  a  cottage-houfe. 

I  have  time  to  add  no  more,  than  that  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 


Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

J.  SHARP. 
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By  another  letter  from  Dr.  Sharpe  to  Mr.  Cade  dated  Jan.  2, 
1784,  it  appears  that  the  infcription  here  alluded  to  runs  thus : 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIO 
SEVERO  ANTON1NO 

PIO  FELICI  x/  *  PARTHICO  *  »•  e*  AVC ujlo 

MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM. 

MAX.  PONTIFICI  MAXIM. 

TRIB.  POTEST.  XVIIII  IMP.  II 
COS.  III.  PROCOS.  P.  P.  COI.  I 
FIDA  ARDVI.  CR  EOCOAINTO 
/WAN A  FECIT  SVB  CVRA  [a] 

LEG.  XX  GR. 

which  was  illuftrated  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor 
in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  XLIV,  N°  482,  p.  344.  He  explained  the 
name  of  the  cohort  prima  jida  Vardulorum,  and  the  letters  fol* 
lowing  it  civium  Romanorum  equitata  milliaria  Antoniniana ;  the 
auxiliary  cohorts  being  a  mixture  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  Hyginus 
de  Cajlrametatione  exprefly  mentioning  cohors  equitata  milliaria  as 
having  pedites  feptingentenos  fexaginta  centurias  decern,  equites 
ducentos  quadraginta  turmas  decem. 

What  follows  he  read's  thus,  fecit  fub  cur  a  tco  .  .  .  legati, 
tribuni  or  centurionis  legionis  xxmac  Genio  Roma \  Which  two 
lafl  words  are  to  be  applied  to  the  emperor,  and  contain  a  com¬ 
pliment  at  that  time  of  day  not  unUfuak 

[tf]  After  thi§  Dr.  Taylor’s  copy  taken  by  Dr*  Hunter  1744  has  tco. 
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VIII.  Mr.  Bray  on  the  Leicefter  Roman  Miliary  Stone . 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr .  Norris,  Secretary . 


Read  November  15,  1781. 

Sir, 

IF  the  following  account  of  a  Roman  infcription  which  has 
been  lately  found,  and  which  will  determine  LeiceRer  to  be 
the  Ration  called  Rata,  has  not  been  already  communicated  to 
the  Society,  I  will  beg  you  to  lay  it  before  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Great  Ruflc:!  Street,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  13,  1781. 

WILLIAM  BRAY. 

ALTHOUGH  antiquaries  in  general  agree  in  fuppofing 
that  LeiceRer  is  the  Rata  Coritanorum  of  the  Romans,  yet  Cam¬ 
den  and  biffiop  Gibfon  fpeak  of  it  with  fofne  doubt  [a\.  Horf- 
ley  fays  it  is  undoubtedly  fo,  and  endeavours  to  fix  it  by  the 
diftances  between  Venona ,  Rata  and  Verometum  as  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary  [£].  Stukeley  affirms  it  without  affigning  any 
reafon  jY].  A  miliary  Rone  has  however  been  lately  difeovered 
which  demonRrates  the  certainty  of  it. 

The  Fofie  way  from  Venonae  to  Newark  on  Trent  leaves  the 
town  of  LeiceRer  a  little  on  the  right,  erodes  the  river  Soar  be- 

(V)  Vol.  I.  p.  415.  [£]  P.  437.  [c]  Itin,  Cur.  I.  p.  408. 
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yond  Belgrave,  and.  comes  into  what  is  now  the  turnpike  road 
from  Leicefter  to  Melton  Mowbray  a  little  before  it  reaches 
the  village  of  Thurmafton,  beyond  which  the  turnpike  leaves 
it,  and  goes  off  on  the  right,  but  the  Fofle  way  continues  in  a 
flraight  line  to  Newark.  . 

On  the  fide  of  this  road  where  the  turnpike  is  carried  along 
the  Foffe  way,  about  two  miles  beyond  Leicefter  there  was  a 
kind  of  Repping  block,  little  noticed  ;  but  in  mending  the  road 
about  the  year  1773,  they  removed  the  earth  which  was  round 
it,  and  by  fo  doing  difcovered  a  flone  lying  at  the  foot  of  it,  for 
which  it  had  ferved  as  a  pedeftal.  This  flone  was  two  feet  ten 
inches  long,  five  feet  five  inches  and  an  half  in  circumference. 
On  it  is  the  infcription  copied  in  the  inclofed  drawing  [<f].  The 
flone  is  of  a  gritty  fort,  fuppofed  by  mafons  to  be  from  a  quarry 
in  Derbyfhire.  It  is  preferved  in  the  garden  of  the  turnpike- 
houfe  near  the  place  where  it  was  found. 

The  letters  in  the  upper  line  are  four  inches  long  ;  in  the 
others  but  three.  The  fecond  and  third  lines  feem  to  have 
been  continued  round  it,  forne  traces  of  letters  being  vifible  on 
the  back  part.  The  two  ftrokes  at  bottom  probably  denote  the 
di fiance  from  Rate?  or  Leicefter,  with  which  it  agrees,  being 
about  two  miles. 

It  feems  to  be  rather  extraordinary  that  Camden  fhould  be 
at  a  lofs  to  difeover  the  flreet-way  from  Leicefler  to  Lincoln, 
as  it  is  flill  vifible  in  many  places,  is  well  known  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  goes  ima  flraight  line  from  Thurmafton  to  Newark  on 
Trent.  It  is  paflable  on  horfeback  in  a  dry  feafon,  but  is  bad 
to  travel  on  after  rain. 

[cf]  Sec  pi,  VJ. 


IX.  Obfc  real  ions 
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IX,  Obfervations  on  the  prefent  Aldbrough  Church  at 
Holdernefs,  proving  that  it  was  not  a  Saxon  Build¬ 
ing y  as  Mr,  Someriet  contends.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Norris,  Secretary,  By  the  Rev,  Mr . 
Pegge. 


Read  April  3,  1783. 


Dear  Sir, 

RELYING  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  of  my  good 
fri6nd,  John  Charles  Brooke,  Efq.  to  put  the  belt  con- 
ftrudtion  on  the  following  obfervations  refpedling  his  memoir 
on  rhe  Saxon  infcription  in  Aldbrough  church,  I  have  adven¬ 
tured  to  fend  it  you.  And  indeed,  as  both  he  and  I  proceed 
upon  the  fame  ground  and  principle,  the  invedigation  of  ancient 
truth,  I  may  feem  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  his  indulgence,  and 
an  equitable  demand  to  an  impartial  hearing  at  lead:. 

The  infcription  Mr.  Somerfet  has  produced  is  not  of  great 
antiquity,  as  he  dates,  for  Ulf,  who  firft  put  it  up,  flourifhed 
but  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Confedor  \_a\.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  Saxon  infcription,  and  fufficiently  both  ancient  and 
curious  to  merit  the  attention  of  our  fociety.  But  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  from  this  concedion,  viz.  that  Aldbrough  church,  as 
now  exiding,  is  a  fabric  eredled  in  the  Saxon  times,  or  before 


[a]  Archaeologia,  vol.  VI.  p.  43. 
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the  Norman  conqueft,  appears  to  me  to  be  liable  to  two  very 
fpecious,  not  to  fay  formidable  objections. 

First,  There  was  no  church  at  Aldbrough  when  Domefday 
furvey  was  made,  the  record  being  entirely  lilent  as  to  that 
particular;  and  yet,  I  prefume,  all  the  churches  then  in  being 
are  there  very  punctually  recited.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  in 
reply  to  this,  that  the  church  at  Kirkdale,  where  a  Saxon  in- 
fcription  alfo  occurs,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domefday  Book  [£]. 
I  anfwer,  that  the  fabric  at  Kirkdale  cannot  be  expeCted  to  ap¬ 
pear  there,  as  it  was  not  properly  a  church,  i.  e .  a  reCtory  en¬ 
dowed  with  tythes,  but  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  [c]. 

The  fecond  objection  is,  that  this  ftruCture  does  not  prelent 
us  with  any  refemblance  of  Saxon  architecture,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  thing  there  favours  of  a  poft-normannic  aera  [^]. 
Mr.  Brooke  himfelf  confefles  4  it  now  has  a  more  modern  ap¬ 
pearance;’  but  this  he  endeavours  to  account  for,  4  from  the  fuc- 
‘  ceffion  of  repairs  it  has  undergone,  and  the  addition  of  win- 
*  dows  very  different  from  the  original  lights.’  A  fuggeftion 
which  may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  this  or  that  part  of  a 
church  ;  but  furely,  Sir,  can  by  no  means  fuffice  for  a  whole 
and  entire  building.  The  arches  within,  which  can  never  be 
thought  to  have  been  altered  or  repaired,  thofe  of  the  windows,, 
and  that  of  the  door  way  into  the  chancel,  are  all  elliptic,  a 
mode  of  building  never  feen,  I  believe,  in  any  Saxon  ere&ion 
whatfoever.  There  is,  it  feems,  fome  hewn  ftone  work  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  fouth  wall  of  the  chancel,  4  fuch,  fays  Mr, 

‘  Brooke,  as  was  generally  ufed  in  our  mofl  ancient  cathedral 

[Z>]  Archaeologia,  vol.  VI.  p.  44,  in  note. 

[r]  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  196.  Br.  Willis,  Survey  of  Cath.  vol.  I.  p.  21 1. 

[<f]  See  Mx.  Brooke’s  Print  of  the  building. 
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«  churches  [*].*  A  circumdance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  mili¬ 
tates  very  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  recent  erection  of  this 
church,  our  cathedrals  of  this  dyle  of  building  being  all  pode- 
rior  to  the  conqued.  It  is  obferved,  again,  that  there  is  fome 
zigzag  work  in  the  door  of  the  chancel,  and  upon  this  fome 
brafs  is  lay’d,  Mr.  Brooke  remarking  in  regard  to  this  particu¬ 
lar,  ‘  that  this  was  a  flile  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  architecture.’ 
This  now  appears  to  be  plaulible;  but  it  fhould  be  remembered 
on  the  other  hand,  that  though  our  Saxon  anceftors  often  ap¬ 
plied  this  fpecies  of  ornament,  as  here  dated  and  alledged,  yet 
we  find  the  fucceeding  architects  did  not  fo  totally  forfake  it, 
but  that  they  fometimes  retained  it,  witnefs  the  zigzag  mould¬ 
ings  noticed  by  Mr.  Denne  [/],  as  occurring  in  pod-norman- 
nic  druCtures. 

But  now  you  will  afk,  how  then  do  you  reconcile  this  Saxon 
infcription,  fo  pofitive  and  exprefs,  with  the  fuppofed  recency, 
or  pod-normannic  ereCtion  of  this  church  ?  This,  Sir,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  is  a  difficulty  not  eafily  to  be  removed ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  can  only  do  it  by  a  fuppofition,  which  you  will  think 
but  barely  poflible  j  to  wit,  that  Ulf  built  a  church,  which  in  a 
few  years,  and  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  was  dedroyed 
and  lay  in  ruins,  A.  1080,  when  Domefday  book  was  made  : 
that  when  the  prefent  fabric  was  ereCted,  the  old  done  with  its 
infcription,  which  had  happily  been  preferved,  was  put  up  in 
the  new  dru&ure,  and  in  the  place  it  now  occupies:  and  ladly, 
that  in  all  probability,  Odo  earl  of  Champaigne,  Albemarle  and 
Holder nefs,  or  his  foil  Stephen,  was  the  perfon  who  founded 
the  prefent  church  [g]  ;  if  at  lad  it  was  built  fo  early. 

*  N  '  A  ■* 

[<?]  Archaeologla,  vol.  VI.  p.  41. 

[/]  Ibid.  p.  388. 

^3  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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To  detain  you,  Sir,  no  longer;  Mr.  Brooke’s  Paper,  on 
which  I  have  here  fo  freely  animadverted,  is  neverthelefs  a  very 
valuable  memoir,  and  wc  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  the  three  erodes  combined,  in  the  area  of 
the  done,  may  probably  allude  to  the  Trinity;  and  that  poffi- 
bly  Ulf’s  original  church  might  be  confecrated  to  the  Trinity, 
though  the  prefent  fabric  is  facred  to  St.  Bartholomew.  But 
this  is  thrown  out  as  a  mere  random  and  fuperfluous  conjec¬ 
ture.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  tnoft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

-  .  *  ?  ■.  t  ‘ 

SAM.  PEGGE, 
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If.  Particulars  relative  to  a  'Human  Skeleton ,  and t 
the  Garments  that  were  found  thereon ,  when  dug  out  r 
of  a  Bog  at  the  Foot  of  Drumkeragh,  a  Mountain 
in  the  County  of  Down,  and  Barony  oj  Kinalearty, , 
0/2  iLtfr'i  Moira’s  Ef  ate ,  hi  the.  Autumn  of  1780., 
In  a  Better  to  the  Hon .  John  Theophilus  Rawdon,,, 
by  the  Count  efs  of  Moira;.,  coimnunicated  by  Mr.Rax~- 
rington. 


Read  May  1,  1783.  . 


I  N  the  fpring  of  the  year  1781  lord  Moira  having  ordered  a..* 
furvey  to  be  made  of  a  farm  on  his  eftate,  bis  lurveyor  : 
brought  me  a  plait  of  hair,  informing  me  that  it  was  taken  , 
from  the  fcull  of  a  fkeleton  that  ,  had  been  long  dug  up  by  the 
tenant  in  the  autumn  of  1780.  I  loft  no  time  in  making  an  in-  - 
quiry  into  the  particulars  of  fuch  a  difcovery,  ,  and,  the  refult  of. 
that  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

That  in  a  fmall  turbary  (npt  exceeding  in  extent  an  Irifh.  ? 
acre)  iituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Drumkeragh  [#],  about 
a  .mile  eaft ward  from  the  fummit  of  Sliabh  Croobh  [£],  as  the 

man ; 

[<?]  Pronounced  Drumktra. 

[b~\  Sliabh  in  Iriih  fignifies  a  mountain*  and  Croobh  the  paw  of  an  animal,  or 
a .fift;  and  the  prefent  Irifh  fay  it  took  its  name  from  the  impreffion  of  the  deers 
fee t  which  were  feen  upon  it.  But  as  on  its  fummit  Hill  remain  the  veftiges  of 

Djuid. 
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■man  was  cutting  turf  for  his  winter’s  fuel,  at  the  depth  of  four 
feet  and  a  half,  he  had  paffed  the  bog  and  come  to  a  hard  gra¬ 
vel  ;  and  that  having  raifed  fome  of  it  for  ufe,  at  a  foot’s  depth 
'.(or  fomething  more,)  in  that  foil,  he  difcovered  the  fkeleton, 
laid  with  the  feet  towards  the  weft,  and  the  head  to  the  eaft,  at 
each  of  which  was  .placed  a  rude  unhewn  ftone  |V]  which  he 
gueffed  might  meafu re  eighteen -inches  fquare  :  that  the  ftaturq 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  that  of  a  very  little  woman  ;  and  that 
-upon,  and  about  the  bones,  there  were  many  garments.  Upon 
being  afked  if  the  bog  had  been  before  broken  up  in  that.fpof, 
he  laid  his  father  had  cut  it  down  five  feet.  The  fkeleton 
therefore,  fifty  years  ago,  lay  near  eleven  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bog.  -Upon  demanding  what  he  had  done  with  the 
fkeleton,  he  faid  that  he  had  immediately  buried  it  in  a  hole  in 
the  mofs  [*/],  excepting  fome  fragments»of  the  bones  which  ac¬ 
cidentally  had  fluck  to  the  cloathing.  I  defired  the  man  to 
give  me  the  garments,  promising  him  a  liberal  recompence  for 
the  donation.  He  told  me  he  was  grieved  to  be  only  able  to 
^offer  the  coarfeft  and  worft  part  of  them:  for  that  the  better 
part  had  been  carried  off  by  different  people  foon  after  they  had 
been  found ;  and  what  remained  had  (as  he  thought  them  of 

Druid  worship,  the  rude  altars,  and  the  facred  well,  and  that  during  the  asra  of 
Druidical  government  their  priefts  were  not  only  the  judges,  but  executioners  of 
thofe  who  were  doomed  to  death  either  as  delinquents,  or  viffitns  for  lacrifice,  I 
am  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that  it  was  anticntly  ftyled  flih&h  cro  akk  ;  cro dignifying 
death,  and  'Sthh  the  point  or  termination  of  a  weapon,  or  of  a  territory — and  as  » 
fpot  deftined  for  human  {laughter,  might  bear  the  appellation  of  the  mountain  of 
±f,nal  death,  A  ftone  hatchet  (fimilar  to  one  in  Sir  Aftitron  Lever’s  Colle&ion) 
and  undoubtedly  a  lacrrfical  one  belonging  to  the  Druids,  was  dug  up  at  the  foot 
-of  this  mountain  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  in  lord  Moira’s  pofleflion. 

[c]  I  had  thefe  fought  for,  hut*  they  could  not  be  found,  and  it  was  pofttively 
denied  by  the  tenants  that  they  bore  any  iigns  of  an  infeription. 

[d]  Term  for  the  place  where  they  cut  turf. 

N  Z  .  '  IK?  ‘ 
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no  confequence)  been  torn  by  children  and  pigs,  and  a  part  of 
them  had  been  fuffered  to  lye  abroad  tolled  about  in  the  bog. 
This  defcription  of  the  ftate  they  were  in  did  not  abate  my 
anxiety  to  poffefs  them. 

The  territory  in  which  this  fkeleton  had  been  found  was 
anciently  held  by  the  M’Curtons  as  a  kind  of  Palatinate  under 
the  O’Neills-  kings  of  Ulfter ;  and  the  former,  as  the  feuda- 
tories  of  the  latter,  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  interefts  of  thofe 
monarchs.  I  therefore  conjectured,  that  the  prefent  object  of  my 
inquiry  was  one  of  that  race,  who  had  fallen  [e]  a  prey  to  fa¬ 
mine,  in  confequence-  of  the  profecution  e-f  thofe  humane  me- 

[#]  It  feems  but  candid  to  feize  any  opportunity  of  relating  what  the  antient 
Irilh  endured  from  the  EngHfli,  fince  the  cruelties  of  the  former  are  generally 
Hated  as  not  having  arifen  ftotn  a  provocation.  The  author  I  fhall  quote  in  re- 
f pe<£t  to  the  point  of  famine, '  being  private  fecreta^y  to  Charles  Blount  lord 
Mont  joy  (afterwards  earl  of  Devonlhire)  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  cannot  be  fup- 
poled  to  give  an, aggravated  defcription  of  that  fcene. 

In  NIr.  Fynes  MpryfonV Hidory  of  Ireland,  vol.  II.  p..  232  and  284,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  padages  may  be  met  with— 44  Now  as  I  have  often  made  mention  for- 
“  merly,  of  our  deftroy.ing  the  rebels’  corn,  and  ufing  all  .means  to  familh  them, 
44  let  me,  by  two  or  three  examples,  fhew  the'  miferabie-  Hate  they  were  thereby 
"4  brought  to.  Sit  Arthur  C.bichefter,  Sir  Richard  Nloryfon  (the  author’s  bro- 
44  ther),  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  forces  lent  againH  M‘Art  into  Killul- 
“  tagh  (the  country  about  Glenevy)  returning,  homeward,  faw  a  horrid  fpefta- 
4:  cle  of  three  children,  the  eldeH  above  ten  years  old,.  alL  eating,  and  gnawing 
14  with  their  teeth,  the  entrails  of  their  dead  mother,  upon  whole  flefh  they  had 
“  fed  twenty  days  pad,  and  having  eaten  all  from  the  feet  upwards  to  the  bare 
44  bones,  reading  it  continually  by  a  flow  fire,  were  now  come  to  the  eating  of 
44  her  faid  entrails  in  like  fort  half  roafled,  but  not  divided  from  her  body,  as 
44  being  yet  raw.”  He  adds,  that  44  the  common  fort  were  driven  to  extremities. 
44  almod  beyond  the  record  of  any  hidory  he  had  ever  read;”  relates  that  £<  fome 
44  women  were  executed  at  Newry  for  killing  and  eating  children ;  and  no  fpe&a- 
44  cle,”  writes  he,  44  was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  efpecially  in 
44  wafted  countries,  than  to  fee  multitudes  of  poor  people  dead,  with  their  mouths 
44  all  coloured  green  by  eating  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend  from  the 
44  ground.” 
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thods  my  countrymen  continued  to  employ  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  to  civilize  the  Irifh,  and  conciliate  their  affections  to  their 
conqueror.  From  the  cloathing  I  expected  to  have  got  fome 
infight  into  the  ftate  of  the  flaxen  and  woollen  manufactures 
amidfl  the  native  Irifh  at  that  period  ;  fince  the  wear  of  their 
linen  tunic,. confifting  of  thirty  ells,  and  their  mantle  of  w’oollen 
texture,  were  too  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  Englifh  laws  for  any 
hope  to  get  a  fample  of  thofe  habits,  except  by  an  incident  of 
this  nature.  In  a  few  hours  I  got  the  coarfeff  part  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  ;  and  rewarding  the  man  beyond  his  hopes,  he  returned 
that  day  with  the  fecond  plait  of  hair,  and  fome  fragments  of  a 
finer  fort  of  manufacture,  among  which  was  the  piece  of  gauze¬ 
like  drapery,  to  me  a  convincing  proof  that  he  had  afferted 
truth  in  regard  to  the  better  parts  of  the  apparel  having  been 
carried  oflv  I  then  fent  the  furveyor  to  pure  hale  for  me  all  the 
fragments  he  could  hear  of.  He  procured  a  bundle,  but  loft 
them  on  the  road  as  he  w7as  bringing  them  to  me;  yet  only  re¬ 
gretted  a  piece  of  bright  pale  green,  of  a  moft  beautiful  colour, 
and  of  a  light  and  delicate  texture,  though  woven  in  troilled 
work.  As  in  endeavouring  to  revive  a  piece  that  I  imagined 
had  originally  be,en  of  a  red  dye  there  refulted  a  precipitation 
of  verdigreafe,  I  was  inclined  to  fufpeCt  that  this  c  ire  um  fiance, 
and  the  colour  of  the  remnant  mentioned  by  the  furveyor,  arofe 
from  their  having  lain  in  contaCl  with  fome  implement  of  brafs 
or  copper;  the  adjacent  foils  affording  no  figns  of  a  mine  of  the 
latter  metal.  This  occafioned  me  to  again  queftion  the  man 
very  particularly  and  flri&ly  concerning'  the  tomb  or  grave  ; 
and  whether  any  weapons,  or  ornaments  of  brafs  or  copper 
were  found  therein.  He  abfolutely  and  ffrenuoufly  denied  find¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  metal  whatever,  and  affirmed  that  the  only  ma- 

*  .  terials 
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terials  in  which  the  bones  and  garments  were  inclofed,  were  a 
very  hard  gravelly  fubftance.  I  now  found  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  an  error  in  making  fo  drift  an  enquiry;  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  man  interpreted  my-queftions  of  mere  curiofity, 
into  a  fufpicion  of  his  having  difcovered  a  hidden  treafure  [/}. 
He  became  terrified,  and  grew  fo  cautious  and  undecifive  in  his 
fubfequent  anfwers,  that  I  could  not  gain  any  further  intelli¬ 
gence. 

To  have  the  bog  dug  down  into,  and  examined,  was  what 
appeared  the  only  method  left  to  gain  further  information.  If 

[/]  This  man’s  apprehensions  are  to  he  accounted  for  as  follows :  fix  or  feven 
years  ago,  a  report  prevailed,  and  gained  general  belief,  that  a  man  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  had  found  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  treafure,  conlifting  of  a 
copper  veffel,  thinly  lined  with  gold,  a  quantity  of  ingots  of  the  fame  metal,  and 
a  plate  and  mug  (as  it  was  called)  of  gold  with  a  number  of  handles.  Thofe  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  antiquities  conceived  thefe  mull  be  facrifical  veflels;  fup- 
pofed  the  firft  a  cauldron,  the  fecond  a  patera,  and  the  third  a  cup  for  libation  or 
to  take  oaths  upon.  The  man  from  poverty  grew  into  all  the  appearance  of  af¬ 
fluence,  maintaining  a  fair  and  unfufpefied  chara&er.  The  common  people,  who 
were  witnefles.of  his  fyzppofed  good  fortune,  were  fei-sed  with  a  phrenzy,  and  ran- 
facked  and  overturned  every  heap  of  ftones  and  karn  they  could  meet  with. 
At  length  the  difeoverer  was  taken  up,  but -made  no  confeffions,  and  was  fet  at 
liberty.  Yet  fome  time  after  a  watch-maker,  to  whom  it  was  faid  he  had  con¬ 
fided  his  good  fortune,  produced  Iris  notes  for  money  received,  witnout  any  inti¬ 
mation  of  what.it  was  for,  and  threw  him  into  prifen,  where  he  was  when  I  laft 
heard  of  him,  yet  living  at  his  eafe.and  in  plenty.  The  watch-maker  affirmed 
he  had  lent  him  that  money,  bn  his  only  telling  him  ire  had  found  a  treafure,; 
this  was  not  thought  probable.  The  watch-maker  had  been  in  very  low  circum- 
flances,  and  fuddecly  was  in  ?.  flate  of-eafy  ones.  It  was  therefore  fufpe&ed  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  man’s  caution,  in  not  fpecifying  on  what  account  he 
had  received  the  fums  for  which  he  had  given  his  notes,  to  lay  him  in  gaol  till 
he  obliged  him  to  come  into  what  terms  he  might  impofe.  This  event,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  converfation  in  the  neighbourhood,  like  other  re¬ 
ports  dyed  away.  The  common  people,  feeing  the  object  of  their  envy  led  to  a 
gaol  by  what  was  the  objedl  of  their  purfuits,  dire&ly  dropt  them,  and  were  as 
apprehenfive  of  being  fuppofed  to  be  fortunate,  as  aihort  time  before  they  had 
-.been  eager  for  being  fo. 
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it  had  been  ail  antient  burial  place,  atid  there  was  a  peculia¬ 
rity  in  the  foil,  which  preserved  trhe  garments  from  decay,  it 
was  natural  to  conclude,  that  other  remains,  with  like  habili¬ 
ments,  might  be  drawn  forth  from  the  cemitery  it  covered. 
But  my  abfence  frqm  the  county  of  Down,  which  took  place 
in  two  days  after  I  had  feen  the  cloathing,  and  the  inceflant  rains 
which  prevailed  on  mv  return  to  it  laid  autumn  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  have  hitherto  prevented  that  plan  from  taking 
place i . 

Upon  an  infpeCtion  of  the  garments,  I  was  much  difappointed  = 
not  to  find  them  correfpondent  to  that  rera  to  which  my  luppo- 
fitions  had  affixed  t-hem.  Yet,  appearing  to  be  compofed  of  the 
hair  of  different  animals,  they  feemed  to  me  worthy  of  the  in- 
veffctgation  of  fbme  able  naturalift,  who,  by  deciding  what  qua¬ 
drupeds  hadfurnifhed  thefe  materials,  might  enable  one  to  form 
a  probable  guefs,  to  what  period,  and  to  the  individual  of  what 
nation,  they- might  belong. 

I  shall  enumerate  now  the  feveral  fragments  which  fell  into 
my  hands;  and  afterwards  what  may  occur  to  my  memory,  either 
from  prints,  or.  relations,-  of  fuch  particulars  in  drefs-  or  manu¬ 
factures  as  appear  to  me  to  bear  a  degree  of  fimilitude  to  them. 

N°  i.  .is  I  think  undoubtedly  that  piece  of  apparel  called  in 
French,  “  L’Aumuffe ;  forte  de  vetement  de  tete  et  .d’epaules 

dont  on  fe  fervoif  anciennement  en  France.  II  etoit  a  la  mode 
“  fous  les  Merovingiens.  La  couronne  le  mettoit  fur  faumufle. 
w  On  la  fourra  d’hermine  fous  Charlemagne;  le  fiecle  d’apres 
“  on  la  fit  toute  des  peaux  ;  les  anmufies  d’etoffies  prirent  alors 
^  le  nom  de  chaperon;  celles  des  peaux  ret  in  rent  celui  d’au- 
“muffe..  Peu  a  peu,  les  aumufies  et  les  chaperons  changerent 
“  d’ufage  et  de  forme;  le  bonnet  leur  fucceda ;  et  il  n5y  a  plus 
“■•aujourdhui  que  les  chanoines  et  les  chanoineffes,  qu-i  en 
i)  £  •  “*ayent. 
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<4'aycnt.  En  ete  ils  portent,  pendant  cette  faifon,  fur  leur  bras, 
44  ce  que  fervoit  jadis  en  tout  terns  a  leur  couvrir  la  tete  [g]. 

44  Aumuces  [/<]  on  aumufTes ;  fourrure,  que  les  chanoines  et 
*  44  les  chanoinefies  portent  fur  leur  bras  en  ete,  et  dont  ils  fe 
k<  fervoient  autrefois  pour  fe  couvrir  la  tete  en  hiver.  Pendant 
44  plus  de  mille  ans  on  ne  s’efl  couverte  la  tete  en  France  que 
44  d’aumuffes  et  de  chaperons.  Le  chaperon  etoit  en  ufage  des 
44  les  terns  des  rois  de  la  premiere  race.  On  le  fourra  fous  Char- 
44  lemagne  d’hermine  ou.de  menu-vair;  en  fiecle  fuivant,  on  en 
41  fit  tout-a-fait  de  peaux.  Ces  dernieres  s’appellerent  aumufTes: 
44  ceux  qui  etoient  d’etoffes  retinrent  les  poms  de  chaperons. 
44  Les  hommes  et  les  femmes  portoient  des  aumufTes,  et  s’en 
44  couvroient  la  tete  et  les  epaules.”  That  it  proves  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Gaulifh  drefs,  does  not  fix  the  nation  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  appertained.  The  Gauls  might  have  bor¬ 
rowed  that  fafhion  from  other  people;  and  it  might  be  a  gar¬ 
ment  equally  worn  by  the  more  northern  nations. 

The  border  around  it,  according  to  antient  modes,  muff  de¬ 
note  dignity  or  office  in  the  wearer.  It  is  of  camlet,  and  was 
evidently  of  a  different  colour,  or  of  a  different  fhade,  from  the 
garment  on  which  it  was  fixed.  The  toga  praetexta  had  a  bor¬ 
der  of  purple  round  the  edges.  44  It  feems  originally,”  fays  Ken- 
net  [/],  44  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  magiflrates  and  fortie 
44  of  the  prieffs,  when  introduced  by  Tullus  Hoffilius  :  how  it 
44  came  to  be  bellowed  on  the  young  men  is  varioufly  related.” 
The  fame  author  in  the  following  page  gives  this  quotation 
from  Quintilian.  44  I  alledge  too,  the  facred  habit  of  the  prae- 
44  texta,  the  robe  of  prieffs  and  magiflrates,  and  that  by  which 

jjr]  Encyclopedic. 

[Z> j  Dictionnaire  des  origines. 

J7]  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  309.  "  ,  ' 
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u  we  derive  a  holy  reverence  and  veneration  for  the  helplefs 
<€  condition  of  childhood.”  He  adds,  “  we  find  that  the  citizens’ 
“  daughters  were  allowed  a  kind  of  prsetexta,  which  they  wore 
“  till  they  were  married.”  There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  defcent  of  this  mark  of  diftin&ion  from  the  Romans  to  the 
Gauls ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  former  borrowed  it 
from  the  Eaftern  nations  [£].  Coarfe  as  the  manufacture  may 
appear  to  be  of  which  the  aumufle  is  compofed,  the  {pinning 
and  weaving  are  not  the  performance  of  rude  artifts;  and  the 
full  herring  bone  troill,  in  which  it  is  woven,  is  a  proof  that  the 
works  of  the  loom  were  not  in  their  infancy  with  a  people  thus 
clothed.  I  have  added  a  pattern  of  the  fleeve  and  fhoulder  of  a 
veftment,  which  muft  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  waiflcoat. 
It  had  either  been  much  more  worn,  or  much  more  injured,  than 
the  reft  of  the  apparel  j  as,  fince  the  difcovery,  it  fbon  fell  to 
pieces.  It  had  evidently  been  patched  with  the  fame  fort  of 
fluff,  in  a  place  which  feemed  not  to  have  been  \yorn  out,  but 
rent.  The  weaving  being  of  a  different  kind,  I  have  annexed 
a  fample  of  the  fluff  to  the  form  of  the  fleeve  j  the  fhape  of 
which  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  met  with  a  reprefentation  of  in  any  collection  of 
antiquities.  By  its  fize,  it  muft  have  belonged  to  a  flender 

N°  2.  which  I  was  told  was  the  petticoat,  has  been  fo  much 
injured,  and  has  fo  little  remaining  of  it,  that  an  inquiry  to  de- 


[i]  This  ornament  was  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  falbala,  and  furbe¬ 
low.  As  a  diftin&ion  of  rank  with  us,  it  is  preferved  in  the  different  rows  of  ermine 
and  lace  affixed  to  the  robes  of  peers.  In  the  Parthian  war,  during  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  the  Romans  had  carried  this  fafhion  of  thelc  enemies  to  that  excefs  in 
their  cloathing,  that  the  fcmperor  thought  it  requifite  to  retrain  the  ufe  or  abule 
of  it  by  a  law. 

VoL.  VII. 
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termine  what  was  the  animal  that  furnifhed  the  materials  for 
its  compofition  is  the  only  remark  it  can  afford. 

N°  3.  Called  an  outward  garment,  was  indubitably  a  fafh  or 
fcarf,  which  was  worn  over  one  fhoulder,  and.pafTed  under  the 
oppofite  arm.  I  have  annexed  two  (ketches  [*]  that  are  to  be 
feen  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on  the 
ruins  of  a  Gaulifh  temple  at  Montmorillon  in  Poitou.  An  old 
man  and  a  youth  appear  in  that  habiliment.  The  learned  au¬ 
thor  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  i'ome  Gaulifh 
divinities.  The  fcarf  or  fafh  from  early  antiquity  denoted  dig¬ 
nity,  office,  or  a  band  of  union.  They  were  wrorn  by  the  Jewifh 
priefihood,  whole  facerdotal  habits  wrere  plainly  (from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  linen)  copied  from  the  Egyptians.  At  Conflantinople 
the  blue  and  green  fcarfs  appeared  as  the  fignals  of  a  lingular 
fa&ion  ;  and  as  the  Crufaders  brought  back  to  Europe  the  polifh 
and  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  they  adopted  alfo  their  manners ;  and 
in  a  few  centuries  France  expreffed  its  factions,  though  in  a 
more  ferious  caufe,  by  the  fame  method.  This  ornament  was  * 
alfo  the  reward  for  the  lighter  deeds  of  martial  prowefs  dis¬ 
played  in  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  mod  probably  gave  rife  to 
the  inflitutions  of  the  various  orders  that  the  prieflhood  of  Eu¬ 
rope  now  beflow ;  and  the  fafhes  wrorn  to  this  day  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  on  duty  demonflrate  its  having  been  an  enfign  of  com¬ 
mand  in  antient  times.  The  variety  of  fluffs  and  colours  of 
which  this  part  of  the  apparel  is  compofed  more  ftrongly  de¬ 
cides  it  to  be  an  honorary  badge.  Amongfl  the  Irifh  the  Brehon 
laws  allowed  the  king  and  queen  to  wear  feven  colours  in  their 
cloathing  ;  the  Druids  fix,  and  the  nobles  five.  Amidfl  vari¬ 
ous  fragments  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  drefs,  that 
which  is  tufted,  refembling  ermine,  is  exceedingly  curious;  and 
that  of  mohair  is  perfed  and  rich  of  its  kind.  The  troilled 

[*]  Plate  VII.  fig.  1,  2. 
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piece,  of  two  colours,  that  woven  like  a  coarfe  gauze,  and  the 
lining  in  a  diaper  pattern,  prefent  famples  which  prove  that 
the  art  of  weaving  was  far  advanced  at  that  period.  A  doubt 
mud  however  arife,  whether  they  were  Iriffi  manufactures. 
The  border  around  the  aumufle  is  of  camelat,  or  camlet.  The 
mohair  is  fabricated  from  the  hair  of  a  goat  unknown  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  their  being  found  in 
almoft  the  extremity  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  could 
only  be  by  commerce;  and  at  what  period  did  a  commerce  exift 
between  the  Eaft  and  Ireland  ?  I  think  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  at  any  other,  than  when  the  Phoenicians  eftabliffied  their  re¬ 
ligion  in  that  ifland. 

N°  4.  the  man  told  me  was  laid  over  the  fkeleton.  It  appear* 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  but  no  way  correfpondent  to  the 
old  Iriffi  mantles  [/],  which  were  of  the  lize,  and  anfwered  the 
purpofe,  of  the  Scotch  plaids.  Spenfer  exprefly  fays,  that  the 
natives  could  wrap  themfelves  up  in  them,  as  they  flept  in  the 

woods, 

[/]  The  tribute  paid  by  UHler,  Leinfter,  and  Connaught  to  Bryan  Boiroimhc 
(Borovey)  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfe  and  flate  at  Ceannehora  (Kincora) 
was  from  each  yearly  2670  beeves,  1,370,420  loads  or  tuns  of  iron,  500  man¬ 
tles,  365  tuns  of  red  wine  from  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  and  from  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  150  pipes  of  white  wine.  From  the  Munfter  Book  of  Rights. 

Amidft  his  other  tributes,  the  number  of  mantles  from  Concornruadh  were 
200,  from  Tuatharu  200  green  mantles.  Irifh  Book  of  Rights. 

Leinlter,  as  an  additional  tribute  for  his  having  aflifted  2gainfl  Leath- Cuerin, 
:paid  him  300  coloured  mantles.  By*  the  yearly  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Cafhell  that 
king  received  400  mantles  yearly  ;  and  amongfl  the  gifts  he  made  to  his  tribu¬ 
taries  when  he  collected  them  for  battle,  or  to  attend  him  to  the  aiTcmbly  of  the 
monarch,  he  gave  the  prince  of  Raith-leann  10  blue  and  10  red  mantles. 

The  king  of  Ulfler  of  the  race  of  Nial  or  0‘Neil  received  likewife  an  ample 
tribute  of  the  fame  cloathing;  and  when  he  called  the  prince  of  Boghaine  to  the 
field,  he  gave  him  6  horfes,  6  fbiclds,  6  fwords,  6  cups,  6  blue  mantles,  16  green 
outfide  coats.  On  the  prince  of  Craoible  joinipg  him,  he  gave  him  3  green  mantles. 
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woods,  “  and  thus  fecure  themfelves  from  the  annoyance  of 
“  gnats  and  adds,  the  Irifhman  in  his  mantle,  clofe  hood- 
“  ed  over  his  head  as  he  ufeth,  may  pafs  through  any  country 
i(  or  town  without  being  known.”  The  lower  order  of  wo¬ 
men,  according  to  the  fame  author,  wore  the  mantle  alfo;  which, 
with  the  linen  tunic,  and  a  quantity  of  linen  cloth  about  their 
heads,  compofed  their  whole  drefs.  The  mantle  was  of  the 
high  eft  antiquity  amidft  the  Irifh;  it  was  always  a  part  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  inferior  kings  to  their  monarch ;  and  was 
one  of  the  gifts  of  the  latter  to  them :  and  from  the  numbers 
received,  was  certainly,  according  to  the  eaftern  mode,  the  com¬ 
mon  donation  bellowed  upon  their  vafials.  They  were  not  only 
worn,  but  ferved  as  coverings  to  a  kind  of  beds,  on  which  the 
Irifh  repofed.  Green,  fcarlet,  blue,  and  embroidered  ones  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  lift  of  tributes;  and  likewife  robes  ^ 
which  fhews  thofe  garments  were  of  a  different  fort.  The  em¬ 
broidered  ones  I  take  to  be  thofe  which  had  borders  ftitched 
upon  them,  either  plain  or  in  waves  of  a  different  colour. 

N°  5.  There  are  two  plaits  of  this  hair  (one  of  them  remain¬ 
ing  in  lord  Moira’s  collection)  but  exactly  fimilar  to  each  other,. 
They  were  plaited  in  a  very  tight  clofe  manner,  till  deranged 
by  modern  curiofity.  I  have  annexed  two  lketches  from  Mont- 
faucon,  to  fhew  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn  [*].  The 
hrft  is  taken  from  the  bas-relief  already  mentioned,  and  fuppofed 

/  *  .  v,  4„ 

*  .  1 

When  the  monarch  of  Ireland  called  the  king  of  Ulfter  to  the  field  or  to  a 
public  affembly,  he  gave  him  io  (hips,  11  cups,  30  horfes,  50  fwords,  50  large 
robes,  50  coats  of  mail,  50  mantles,  50  knives,  10  greyhounds,  20  handful  of 
leeks,  and  20  fwan  eggs.  The  mantles  the  king  of  Ulfter  received  from  his  tri¬ 
butaries  were  as  follows :  from  the  prince  of  Maighline  500,  from  the  prince  of 
Seimhnu  150,  from  the  prince  of  Crotraidhe  100,  from  the  prince  of  Forthnatha- 
warda  1 00.  This  lift  might  be  continued;  but  what  has  already  been  tranfcribed 
feems  {efficient. 

[*]  See  plate  VII.  fig.  3,  4. 
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by  the  illu ftrious  antiquary  to  have  been  a  Gaulifh  divinity.  If 
I  might  prefume  to  doubt  what  he  afferts,  I  ihould  think  the 
reprefentation  was  an  hieroglyph ical  hiftory.  The  other  is  a 
princefs  of  the  Merovingian  race,  and  has  the  nimbus  [m]  ;•  and 
in  a  print  taken  from  a  carving  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres, 
which  reprefents  feveral  of  the  princes  of  the  kune  race,  Clo- 
thildis,  wife  of  Clovis,  appears  with  long  pendant  locks,  en¬ 
riched  with  bands ;  but  Ulthragatha,  queen  to  Childibert,  and 
Clothaire  the  youngeft  Ion  of  Clovis  by  Clothildis,  have  their 
hair  plaited  in  long  treffes,  fimilar  to  that  taken  from  the  fcull 
of  the  lkeleton,  but  much  larger  ;  and  the  garment  of  the  latter 
over  his  fnoulders  feems  to  refemble  the  aumuffe.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  they  all  have  the  nimbus.  From  an  Ifis  in 
Montfaucon,  and  another  in  Bouchard’s  Antiquities  of  Rome,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  was  alfo  an  Egyptian  mode.  In  do&or  Stuke- 
ley’s  print  of  the  Ids  at  Wilton,  the  treffes  are  twilled,  and  not 
plaited  ;  but  they  hang  down  on  each  fide  of  the  head  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  thefe  of  the  goddefs  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Meroveus.  It  therefore  feems  dubious  to  me,  whe- 
ther  it  was  merely  a  mode  of  drefs,  or,  like  the  nimbus,  in¬ 
tended  to  exprefs  fome  attributes  of  divinity;  the  mythology  of 
Egypt  abounding  as  it  did  with  myflerious  reprefentations. 

N°  6.  Ornaments  found  upon  the  fcull,  interwoven  with  the 
fnorter  hair.  That  they  were  of  different  colours  is  Hill  per¬ 
ceivable;  and  when  I  got  them,  their  falling  into  circles  plainly 
fhewed  that  they  had  been  wound  upon  fome  fubffance  of  a 
Riff  texture.  The  Peruvian  diadem  was  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
bound  acrofs  the  forehead  ;  and  they  certainly  were  anfwerable 
to  that  fign  of  princely  or  regal  dignity.  , 

N°  y.  is  a  remnant  of  a  kind  of  gauze  drapery,  which  is 
called  a  veil,  as  it  was  found  covering  the  face.-  The  fringe  and 

\m~\  Antiquities  of  France,  plate  IX. 
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the  felvage  of  this  fragment  demand  a  minute  examination,  and 
the  whole  bears  a  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  manufactures  ot 
the  Ead,  from  its  muflin  appearance,  its  breadth,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  thread  thrown  in  at  the  felvage,  and  above  the 
fringe.  I  rather  efteem  it  the  face-cloth  than  a  veil ;  a  piece 
of  apparel  from  the  remote!!  antiquity  bellowed  upon  the 
dead  [«].  The  fudarium  took  its  rife  from  this  cuftom,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  face  cloths  were  threefold.  In  the  changes 
of  religion,  antient  cuftoms,  which  the  people  would  not  relin- 
quilh,  have  had  new  fources  eftablilhed  for  the  favourite  ri'tes  ; 
thus  in  Ireland  the  Beil-tain,  or  fires  formerly  lighted  on  the 
hills,  in  honor  of  Baal,  could  not  be  abolilhed,  but  are  now 
lighted  on  Midfummer-eve  in  honor  of  St.  John.  I  have  been 
inclined  to  lulpect  that  the  laft  mentioned  fragment  is  made  of 
human  hair,  and  that  it  was  a  pious,  fad  offering  of  tributary 
grief,  which  fome  perlbn,  loving  or  beloved,  had  bellowed  on  a 
lamented  object  fnatched  from  them  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
lea  foil  of  friendlhip.  The  (haying  of  the  head,  and  the  cutting 
off  the  hair,  in  token  of  forrow  and  mourning,  were  cudoms  of 
the  Eaft  too  well  known  to  make  it  requifite  to  dwell  upon 
them:  the  facrifices  of  it  alfo,  offered  to  the  infernal  Deities, 
are  equally  noted.  Some  other  fmall  pieces  which  I  like  wife 
procured,  though  woven  in  a  clofer  and  coarfer  manner,  I  fan¬ 
cied  to  have  been  of  the  fame  materials,  and  tributes  of  the 
fame  nature,. 

N°  8.  I  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  was  the  larged:  garment,  as  it 
was  faid  that  the  Ikeleton  was  laid  upon  it.  The  two  lmall 

0]  1  never  could  gain  any  information  as  to  the  length  of  this  piece  of  dra¬ 
pery  which  fatisfied  me,  though  I  was  mod:  particular  as  to  that  point;  as  long 
-again,  or  thrice  as  long  again  as  the  remnant  I  procured,  was  the  only  anfvver  i 
could  obtain.  If  a  veil,  it  muft  have  been  of  greater  length. 
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fragments  of  bones  have  taken  their  hue  from  the  bog-water, 
which  has  alfo  tinged  much  of  the  cloathing. 

The  firft  point  to  be  inveftigated  is  the  driving  to  afcertain 
of  what  materials  the  cloathing  is  made.  Much  of  them  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  hair  [0]  ;  and  I  fufpedt  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
compofed  of  that  material.  If  the  Irifh  moofe  deer  (which  Mr. 
Kalm  in  his  Travels  fays  is  the  elk)  has  contributed  his  fpoils 
towards  their  fabrication,  to  what  a  remote  period  would  it 
carry  them;  fince  there  remains  no  written  tradition  of  thofe 
animals  having  exifted  in  this  ifland,  their  horns  and  bones, 
which  are  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  being  the  only  proof  of 
it! 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix  an  idea  of  date  from  the  growth  of  the 
bog,  fince,  taking  its  rife  from  the  cutting  down  of  trees  which 
have  dopt  fmall  dreams,  or  currents  of  writer,  in  the  degree  they 
are  impeded,  or  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  land,  it  will 
make  a  dower  or  more  rapid  progrefs.  It  has  been  known  to 
have  grown  a  foot  or  two  in  half  a  century ;  but  in  the  year  1692 
fome  workmen  cutting  turf  for  firing  in  a  bog  in  Tipperary 
ten  feet  beneath  its  furface,  found  a  cap,  or  crown  of  gold  [/>], 
weighing  five  ounces,  and  curioudy  wrought,  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  provincial  kings  in  the  reign  of  Bryan 
Boiromhe  (or  Borovey)  as  that  monarch  was  killed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Clanturf  in  1034.  That  bog  had  grown  but  ten  feet  (al- 

[5]  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Pafchall  (dated  in  December  2,  1689),  io 
Mr.  John  Aubrey  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  informs  him  of  a  tomb- 
found  deep  under  ground  in  the  year  1674  in  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  in  which  were 
found  a  fcull  and  fome  other  bones,  earth,  duft,  and  fome  cloathing,  and  that  he 
fent  him  a  fragment  of  the  latter,  but  that  he  cannot  imagine  what  it  can  be  made 
of,  unlefs  of  fome  foreign  fine  hair.  See  Mifcellanies  on  fcveral  curious  fub- 
jc&s  now  fir  ft  publifhed  from  their  refpeclive  originals,  printed  1723. 

[/]  Preface  to  Keating’s  Hiftory  of  Ireland  where  there  is  a  print  of  the  cap  or 
crown. 
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lowing  that  the  crown  had  not  been  buried,  and  had  fallen  on 
a  level)  in  the  lapfe  of  658  years.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  a  druidical  crown  (and  it  does  not  refemble  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  other  royal  Irifh  crowns),  it  would  be  of  a  much 
more  remote  date.  On  queftioning  the  furveyor  relative  to  the 
fituation  of  the  bog  beneath  which  the  fkeleton  was  found,  he 
told  me  that  there  was  fo  confiderable  a  fall  in  it  from  the  eaft 
to' the  weft,  that  it  mud  have  been  the  growth  of  many  cen¬ 
turies. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  cloathing,  it  mud  be  partly  owing 
to  the  durable  nature  of  hair,  and  partly  to  the  property  of  the 
foil.  In  the  year  1747  I  took  from  the  fcull  of  Humphrey  duke 
of  Gioucefter,  in  his  vault  at  St.  Alban’s,  a  lock  of  hair  which 
was  fo  perfectly  ftrong  that  I  had  it  woven  into  Bath  rings. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  there  was  a  fepulchre 
found  in  the  monaftery  at  Amesbury  [<7],  hewn  out  of  a  done, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  wall,  by  the  dedruftion  of  which 
it  was  difcovered.  On  its  coverture  it  had  in  rude  letters  of 
mafly  gold  R.  G.  A.  C.  600,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  famous  Guinever,  queen  to  king  Arthur.  44  The  bones 
44  within  which  fepulchre,”  writes  the  author,  “  were  all 
44  firm  [r]  ;  fair  yellow  coloured  hair  about  the  fcull,  and  a 
44  piece  of  the  liver.  Therein  were  found  feveral  royal  habili- 
“  ments,  as  the  jewels,  veils,  fcarves,  and  the  like,  retaining, 
“  even  till  then ,  their  proper  colour  j  all  which  were  afterwards 
44  very  choicely  kept  in  the  colleflion  of  the  right  honourable 
44  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  and  of  the  aforefaid  gold  divers  rings 

[#]  Stone  Henge  rcftored  by  Inigo  Jones,  fol.  p.  17. 

[r]  It  fhopld  feem  the  nature  of  hair  to  gain  that  yellowifh  hue  in  the  grave  ; 
as  queen  Guinever  (if  it  was  her  fepulchre)  having  been  married  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century,  could  hardly  elcape  being  grey-haired  at  the  conclufion  of  it. 
Neither  was  Humphrey  duke  of  Gioucefter  a  young  man,  and  his  hair  was  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  colour  of  the  plait  taken  from  the  fcull  of  the  ikeleton. 
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were  made,  and  worne  by  his  lordftiip’s  principal  officers.” 
The  garments  in  this  inflance  were  near  a  thoufahd  years  old, 
and  the  hair  ftill  more  antient.  The-cloathing  on  king  Edward 
the  Firft  alfo  [r]  proves,  though  of  fo  much  later  a  date,  that 
the  caufe  of  decay  is  various,  and  is  haftened  or  retarded  by  cir- 
cumftances  that  we  are  often  ignorant  of.  Several  barrows  or 
karns,  on  having  been  opened,  according  to  Borlafe  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Cornwall,  have  appeared  to  have  had  a  lining  of  clay, 
which  mull  have  been  brought  from  a  diftance  ;  and  as  there 
are  beds  of  very  tenacious  clay  at  two  or  three  miles  diftance 
from  the  fpot  of  the  (keleton’s  interment  (and  probably  nearer), 
I  conjecture  that  the  gravel,  which  the  man  called  of  a  hard 
fubftance,  was  kneaded  up  with  that  fort  of  clay,  which  the  fall 
of  the  earth  kept  fecure  from  being  carried  off,  or  moiftened  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  after  the  karn  or  barrow  that  had  been 
placed  over  it  was  deftroyed. 

As  to  the  nation  to  which  the  objeff  of  the  prefent  inquiry 
belonged,  I  think  it  difficult  to  form  more  than  a  vague  fuppo- 
fition.  Part  of  the  drefs,  as  I  have  fhewn,  refembles  that  worn 
by  the  Gaulifh  princes  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fixth  century.  The  Gauls,  as  they  are  ftyled  by 
Keating,  or  Normans,  as  they  are  called  by  M’Curtin,  came 
with  fixty  fhips,  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  j  but  the  Danes  then  fettled  in  the 
land  joined  with  the  natives  to  drive  thefe  new  invaders  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  people  were  probably  the  antient  Neu- 
ftrians,  who  fought  (belter  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  on 
their  coafts.  The  diminutive  ftature  of  the  ikeleton,  and  the 
plaiting  of  the  treffes,  has  induced  it  to  be  efteemed  a  female 
one;  but  it  appears  that  this  ornament  and  other  parts  of  the 
drefs  were  worn  by  both  fexes ;  and  without  having  recourfe 
to  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  poffible  to  prove,  that  it  is  not 
[j]  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  III.  p.  380 — 385. 
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requisite  a  hero  fhould  be  fix  feet  high.  When  the  Englifh  am- 
baffador  feemed  difcontented  with  the  Valefian  prince,  the  def- 
tined  husband  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  not  being  fufficiently  tall, 
Catherine  of  Medicis  in  defence  of  her  fon  informed  him,  that 
king  Pepin  and  Bertrand  de  Guefclin  were  not  five  feet  high  j 
and  the  earl  of  Perche  met  with  his  death  from  the  enrage^ 
dwarf,  for  having  contemptuoufly  exprefled  his  furprife,  at  find¬ 
ing  that  able  warrior,  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefler,  of  a  pigmy  ftature. 
It  is  therefore  pofiible,  that  the  bones  might  have  been  thofe  of 
a  Neuftrian  chieftain,  who  died  a  prifoner  with  the  Danes ;  for, 
had  he  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  vigors  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  teftimony  of  his  honorable  death,  by  allowing  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  have  erected  one  of  thofe  mounds  which  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  as  memorials  of  a  like  event.  A  great  DanilH 
fort,  called  Dunbey  Mount,  ftands  half  a  mile  diftant  from  the: 
place  where  the  fkeleton  was  difcovered  towards  the  north  j 
and  towards  the  north-eaft,  at  fifty  perchs  didance,  there  is  a. 
fmali  fort  or  rath ;  many  of  which  done-raths  or  forts-,  are  to 
be  feen  in  this  mountain  of  Drumkeragh  (Drumkera)  and  al- 
moll:  in  every  mountain  in  the  county ;  which  arifes  from  this 
ca.ufe,  that  the  raths  were  the  antient  judgement  feats  of  the 
Irilh  ;  and  as  there  was  a  period  when  the  Druids  were  the  foie 
legillatofs  in  this  ifland,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
tribunals,  from  which  judice  was  difpenfed,  would  be  found  pe¬ 
culiarly  numerous  around  thefe  mountains  dedicated  to  religious 
rites.  And  the  Danes  (as  Spenfer  corroborates  by  his  authority)* 
converted  thefe  raths  into  forts.  The  Danes  that  are  faid  to 
have  landed  in  Ireland  under  Turgefius  in  the  year  81 5,  quick¬ 
ly  and  entirely  reduced  the  kingdom  to  the  mod  abjedl  degree 
of  flavery  \  not  only  depriving  the  natives  of  their  artificers  by 
totally  employing  them,  but  they  permitted  not  the  Irilh  to 
wear  any  garment?,  except  thofe  that  had  been  worn  and  cad  off 
t  by 
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by  a  Dane.  Turgefius  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland ;  and 
after  reigning  thirteen  years,  he  was  feifced  by  the  Irifh,  his 
people  defeated,  and  himfelf  drowned  by  the  conquerors  in 
Lough  Annin  ill  the  county  of  Weilmeath,  in  the  year  879. 
As  the  (laughter  of  the  Danes  at  this  period  Was  confider- 
able,  and  their  chief  power  lay  in  the  north,  the  object  of  our 
inquiries  might  be  an  individual  of  that  nation,  to  whom  the 
confufion  of  the  times  did  not  permit  ereCting  a  tumulus  which 
could  withftand  the  power  of  time.  Or  it  might  be  a  youth¬ 
ful  prince,  who  died  of  iicknefs ;  or  a  female  of  the  chieftain’s 
race,  in  both  which  infiances/  funeral  trophies  were  confider- 
ably  abridged.  The  arguments  againft  thefe  fuppofitions  are, 
that  the  Danes  had  adopted  the  manufactures  of  the  Irifh  ;  and 
that  needle  work,  embroidery,  filver  and  gold,  had  their  prices  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  decrees  of  Mugdoun,  the  daughter  of  Mogha  [/], 
as  early  as  the  year  192  of  the  Chriftian  aera ;  yet  the  needle¬ 
work  on  the  garments  in  queftion  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  performed  with  an  inflrument  of  metal ;  and  that 
the  art  of  fewing  fhould  have  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs  in  above 
five  hundred  years  fee  ms  impoffible.  Sumptuary  laws  were  alfo 
cnaCted  by  that  prmcefs,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  luxuries  of 
apparel  were  then  commenced;  and  though  the  cloathing  is 
curious,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  correfpond  to  a  period  of  luxury. 
Spenfer  himfelf  acknowledges  that  the  Irifh  were  a  more  polifh- 
ed  nation  than  the  Englifli  in  Henry  the  Second’s  reign.  The 
ule  of  linen  was  from  the  remoteit  time  known  in  Ireland  ;  an 
undoubted  proof,  that  at  lead  a  large  colony  were  of  Phenician 
or  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  the  fafhioiv  of  their  tunic,  and  their 
method  of  dying  it  [«],  are  additional  proofs  thereof. 

In 

[r]  Translations  from  Sir  John  Sebright’s  Colle&ion  by  Major  Valiancy, 

[ «]  The  fcarlet  and  purple  linen  ufed  by  Mofes  in  the  conftrudion  bf  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle,  and  the  ufes  of  linen  by  the  Jewilh  priefthood,  were  Egyptian  manu- 
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In  confidering  whether  it  might  not  be  the  remains  of  x 
Dane,  it  will  occur,  that  this  nation  generally  ufed  urn-burial* 
yet  Hubba  [w]  is  laid  to  be  interred. 

The  fpot  where  thefe  bones were  found  we  may  conclude 
had  been  a  confecrated  grove,  appertaining  to  the  high  place  on 
the  mountain;  and  whether  levelled  by  religious  zeal,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  war,  the  trees  of  which  it  was  formed,  impeding  the 
currents  from  the  adjacent  hills,  or  that  of  the  fprings  it  con¬ 
tained,  produced  the  morafs.  The  vi£lims  to  druidical  juftice, 
or  to  their  religious  rites,  were  equally  held  facred  ;  nor  w7ere 
the  former,  it  appears  [#],  ever,  nor  the  latter  always,  burnt  in 
ofier  cafes.  It  may  therefore  remain  doubtful,  where  and  how 
thefe  holy  carcafes  were  interred.  The  feet  of  the  Ikeleton 
were  laid  to  the  eaft,  and  the  head  to  the  weft.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  it  will  appear,,  that  tradition  retained  an  idea 
of  fome  caufe  for  this  polition.  “  In  the  Scottilh  ides  the  vul- 
“  gar  never  come  to  the  antient  facrificing  or  fire  hallowing 
64  karns,  but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eaft  to 
ct  weft,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  the  right  hand  bear- 
“  ing  over  the  heap  or  karn;  and  on  the  contrary  they  turn  from 
“  right  to  left  by  the  north,  when  the  body  faces  the  eaft  * 
“  which  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  Druids,  and  called  Tunphol  [y].’9* 
The  manner  in  which  the  body  was  laid,  appears  by  this  to  have 

failures  and  modes.  The  faffron  coloured  linen  tunics,  in  which  Camden  men¬ 
tions  O’Neil  and  his  followers  to  have  paid  their  vifits  to  Elizabeth,  were  not 
dyed  in  faffron,  but  a  kind  of  lichen  that  grows  upon  the  rocks,  and  is  prepared 
by  the  Irifh  as  archil.  I  have  feen  of  the  dye,  and  it  refembles  faffron  in  the 
mafs,  that  ihade  of  yellow  which  borders  upon  a  dark  brown* 

[io]  A  note  to  Hearne’s  Life  of  Alfred. 

[x]  The  (lone  hatchets  were  generally  employed  on  thefe  occafions. 

[y]  Quoted  from  Toland’s  Hiftory  of  the  Druids  by  Borlafe,  Hiflory  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  p.  129. 
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been  according  to  fome  druidical  ceremony;  andAfthe  gar¬ 
ments  have  exifted  eight  or  nine  centuries,  lending  them  back 
five  or  fix  more,  feems  only  ranking  their  antiquity  with  th.e 
bands  of  linen  with  which  the  Egyptian  mummies  are  hill 
found  fwathed.  On  the  Tides  of  the  mountains  of  Slave  Croab 

_•  -t  ■ 

and  Drumkeragh,  the  remains  of  many  vyalls  hill  appear, 
and,  from  the  materials  lying  near  them,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  a  great  height.  As  they  bear  no  appearance  of 
mortar,  and  the  Danes  built  with  a  kind  that  is  become  as 
hard  as  the  hones  they  connected,  thofe  dry  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  karns,  or  altars  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  muft 
be  looked  upon  as  the  ruins  of  the  rude  monuments  eredled  by 
the  Druids  during  their  fway  in  this  ifland.  Though  the  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  in  the  apparel  does  not  correfpond  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  defeription  given  of  a  Druid’s  drefs,  yet,  by  the  Brehon  law, 
we  find,  they  were  permitted  in  Ireland  to  wear  hx  colours. 
The  cloathing  for  the  head  and  fhoulders  I  conje&ure  to  have 
been  red,  and  that  the  corrolion  of  lead  ufed  in  the  dye  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  ahringent  bog- water  to  have  Jdruck  it  of  its  pre- 
fent  hue.  The  mantle,  upon  which  it  had  not  the  fame  efTedt, 

I  take  to  have  been  green,  or  a  purple  made  from  archil  [z]. 

I  confefs  I  am  puzzled  at  not  finding  any  traces  of  linen  ;  but  as 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  apparel,  than  what  I  procured,  had 

[z]  One  of  the  firft  printed  books  contains  the  receipt  for  the  preparation 
of  archil,  which  produced  the  blue  purples  alone  (according  to  Pliny’s  account) 
antiently  :  they  have  lately  attained  to  making  reds  from  it.  I  take  this  to 
have  been  the  colour  our  kings  formerly  wore,  under  the  name  of  blue,  as  that 
colour  produced  from  woad  muft  have  been  too  common  and  too  dull  a  one  to 
have  gained  a  royal  choice.  To  a  ccrrofion  of  lead  the  antient  purple  or  crimfon 
owed  its  beauty;  like  as  at  this  day,  our  brighteft  colours  owe  theirs  to  folutione 
of  metals.  I  have  endeavoured  to  revive  both  colours,  and  do  conceive  that  it 
is  fo  far  poflible  to  fucceed,  as  to  afeertain  what  they  were. 
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been  carried  away,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  fame  flaxen 
manufacture  in  that  portion,  or  it  might  have  fallen  into  that 
natural  ftate  of  decay,  which  the  remaining  garments  have  fo 
wonderfully  refilled, 

I  cannot  but  regret,  that  this  mutilated  and  conjectural 
account  is  all  at  prefent  that  is  in  my  power  to  offer.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  the  enfuing  fummer,  I  flatter  myfelf,  may  afford 
fome  further  materials,  to  reaflume  the  topic  with  more  accu* 
racy,  and  a  fuller  degree  of  information. 
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XI.  A  further  Account  of  Difcoveries  in  the  "Turf  Bogs 
of  Ireland.  By  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 


Head  June  5,  1785. 

*  1 

Dear  Sirt 

IONCE  mentioned  to  you  the  coat  which  my  friend  Mr. 

Fox  delivers  to  you  with  this  letter.  It  was  found  ten  years 
ago  fifteen  feet  under  ground,  in  a  turf  bog  or  peat  mofs,  and 
along  with  it  many  hundred  iron  heads  of  arrows*  fome  bowls 
of  beech  and  alder  and  other  wooden  utenfils,  many  of  which 
were  unfinilhed,  and  two  or  three  facks  full  of  nuts. 

There,  were  alfo  the  remains  of  a  work  {hop,  &c.  which 
make  it  probable  that  this  fpot  has  been  a  large  wood  where 
turners  had  been  employed,  to  one  of  which  the  uncouth  habit 
I  have  feat  you  belonged. 

I  examined  the  place  very  carefully.  It  is  a  large  moor* 
fituated  in  a  valley,  and  has  been  formed  by  a  congeries  of 
leaves,  twigs,  and  branches  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  many  of 
which  remain  tolerably  found,  in  oblique  flrata  in  different  parts 
of  the  bog  ;  and  in  fome  places  very  large  roots  of  oak  lye 
above  the  furface,  which  muff  have  been  forced  up  from  the 
hard  foil  below  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  by  the  lateral 
preflure  of  the  bog  during  its  formation. 

The  coat  is  remarkable  in  nothing  but  its  texture,  which 
the  knitters  and  weavers  of  this  country  are  unable  to  imitate; 

and! 
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and  its  antiquity,  which  muft  from  the  time  that  fuch  a  depth 
of  bog  requires  for  its  formation  have  been  very  confiderable, 
perhaps  two  centuries. 

The  farmer  in  whole  poffeffion  I  faw  it  fhortly  after  it  was 
found,  when  I  lately  applied  to  him  for  the  coat  feemed  to 
prize  it,  like  the  Chinefe,  merely  becaufe  another  perfon  want- 
•  cd  it. 

I  however  thought  you  might  gratify  fome  perfon  who 
loves  fuch  things,  and  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  fend¬ 
ing  it  to  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient 

Edgeworth  Town, 

Mullingar,  Ireland,  and  obliged  fervant, 

Oct.  2 7,  1782.  ■  0 

RICH.  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH. 
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XII.  On  the  Progrefs  of  Gardening.  In  a  Letter  from 
the  Hon .  Daines  Barrington  to  the  Rev .  Mr.  Norris 
Secretary . 

•  .  ? 

r  m  J  l...  I  j  '  /  ‘  *  L  a  «>  .  -  • 

Read  June  13,  1782. 


Dear  Sir, 


AS  the  progrefs  in  archite&ure  from  the  earlieft  and  rudefi: 

times  hath  frequently  been  the  fubje£t  of  differtation, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  trace  the  gradual  im¬ 
provements  in  both  fruit  and  pleafure  gardens  [a]. 

The  firft  artificial  garden,  of  which  any  particulars  at  lead: 
are  Rated,  feems  to  be  that  of  Solomon  :  66  I  planted  me  vine- 
yards,  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees 
“  In  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
**  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees  [£].” 

As  for  the  gardens  of  Babylon,  they  could  only  have  been 
celebrated  for  the  great  expence  which  mu  ft  have  attended  the 
piling  fo  much  earth  as  was  neceflary  for  planting  trees  in  fo 
lingular  a  pofition  [c].  As  the  Afiatics  indeed  feldom  vary  in 
their  tafte  or  manners,  we  have  fome  chance  of  guefling  how 
the  eaftern  gardens  were  formerly  laid  out,  from  the  defcrip- 


[u]  “  When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  ftately 
“  fooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfedlion.” 
Bacon’s  Eflays. 

[6]  Ecclef.  ii,  4. 

[f]  Athenaeus  fpeaks  of  a  garden  in  a  Rill  more  extraordinary  fituation,  viz. 
that  of  a  large  lhip,  which  belonged  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe. 
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tion  of  them  in  more  modern  times.  Now  Figueroa,  who  was 
ambafiador  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  that  of  Perfia  in  1617, 
informs  us,  that  at  Shiras  the  royal  garden  was  fo  large  that  it 
appeared  like  a  foreft,  the  trees  confiding  of  cyprefi,  plane?, 
and  elms,  which  were  planted  in  fquares  and  avenues,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  thickets  of  rofes.  The  fruits  were  grapes,  pears,, 
pidachia  nuts,  and  almond's..  Amidd  thefe  plantations-  was  & 
large  and  beautiful  lake. 

Homer,  in  the  leventh  book  of  his  Odyfley,,  after  deferibing 
Alcinous’s  palace,  as  having  gold,  and  filver  ftatues,  proceeds  to 
the  royal  garden,  which  is  dated  to  be  four  acres  [7/]  in  extent, 
and  that  the  fruits  confided  of  grapes,  pears,  olives,  and  figs, 
which  were  watered  by  two  fountains. 

Laertes’s  garden  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Odyfley 
hath  the  fame  fruits  ;  but  is  fenced  with  hedges.  It  hath  alfo, 
two  fountains. 

As  for  that  of  Calypfo  in  the  fifth  book,  it  feems  to  have  been 
fixed  upon  by  this  femi-goddefs  for  its  pleafing  fituation,  with¬ 
out  having  owed  any  thing  to  art,  or  labour,,  more  than  the 
beautiful  fpots  in  Juan  Fernandez,  or  Tinian,  when,  vifite.d  by 
lord  An fon.. 

All  thefe  more  early  gardens  feem  therefore  to  have  been, 
made  chiefly  for  fupplying  the  common  fruits,  of  the  climate;, 
which  being  alfo  a  warm  one,  and  requiring  fountains,,  they 
always  make  part  of  the  defeription.  t  do  not  find  that  they 
had  either  flowers,  or  any  of  the  plants,  which  we  ufe  in  our 
kitchens. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  very  particular  account  of  a  garden  in 
the  Greek  writers,  though,  it  is  well  known  that  they  had1 
groves,  or  avenues  planted  with  trees  in  the  Athenian  fchools : 

“  Atque  inter  fylvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.”  Horace. 

[/]  This  is  Paid  to  be  large,  ^yc/4 
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The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  Roman  gardens 
till  the  time  of  Martial,  though  general  mention  is  made  of 
thofe  of  Lucullus  [e]  and  Auguftus  Caefar  [/].  It  fhould  feem 
that  thefe  were  walks,  with  regular  plantations  of  trees  [g],  as 
Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  recommends  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

“  Non  animum  modo  uti  pafeat  profpe&us  inanem.” 

from  which  it  is  conceived,  that  fuch  regular  lines  were  fup- 
pofed  to  contribute  to  beauty.  In  the  private  gardens  there 
were  commonly  fweet  fmelling  fhrubs  and  flowers  [g]. 

“  - turn  violaria,  et 

“  Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 

“  Spargent  olivetis  odorem 

“  Fertilibus  domino  priori."  Horace. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  firft  century,  however,  it  appears 
clearly  by  the  following  epigram  of  Martial,  that  the  prevailing 
tafte  was  to  have  dipt  box  [Id],  amongfl  myrtles  and  planes. 

|>]  Plutarch  indeed  mentions  that  they  had  Xo<£«,-  or  mounts  in  them,  proba¬ 
bly  to  command  the  adjacent  country.  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  appears 
to  be  frequently  anxious  about  his  gardens,  but  he  does  not  defcribe  how  they 
were  laid  out. 

[f~\  It  is  believed  that  thefe  gardens  or  perhaps  public  walks  were  begun  by 
Julius  CaTar  “  prope  CaTaris  hortos.” 

Phaedrus  alfo  mentions  a  garden  of  Tiberius  Caefar  near  Naples,  but  it  is 
only  delcribed  as  viridarium. 

0]  Often  pines, 

Fraxinus  in  fylvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis.  Virgil. 

[/.>]  At  Pliny’s  Villa  fome  of  the  box  was  cut  into  the  letters  of  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  gardener.  See  L.  v.  Ep.  6.  The  cyprefs  Is  ftill  much 
planted  by  the  Italians  from  its  growing  as  if  it  had  been  dipt.  It  alfo  appears 
in  fome  of  the  Herculaneum  vignettes. 
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“  Baiana  noftri  villa,  Bafle,  Fauftini, 

“  Non  otiolis  orclinata  myrtetis, 

“  Viduaque  platano,  tonflique  buxeto , 

“  Ingrata  lati  fpatia  detinet  campi, 

“  Sed  rure  vero,  barbaroque  lastatur.”  L.  iii.  Ep.  58. 

By  other  epigrams  of  the  fame  poet  we  find,  that  confiderable 
improvements  in  forcing  trees,  both  for  fruit  and  flowers,  had 
been  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed : 

«  Invida  purpureos  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 

“  Et  gelidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat, 

“  Condita  perfpicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

“  Et  tegitur  felix,  nec  tamen  uva  latet.” 

Grapes  therefore  feem  to  have  been  forced  by  putting  glafs  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  perhaps  by  what  we  call  a  green-houfe.  By  the 
fame  means  Tiberius  had  cucumbers  during  the  whole  year  [*]. 

The  rofe  was  the  favourite  fhrub  in  Italy,  as  it  hath  ever 
been  in  other  countries,  which  occafioned  its  early  flowers  to 
be  in  fuch  requeft  [£]  as  to  fend  them  from  Egypt  to  Rome,, 
the  climate  of  the  former  being  fo  much  warmer  than  that  of 
Italy. 

This  was  probably  managed  by  planting  them  in  pots  as  foon 
as  the  buds  began  to  appear ;  but,  to  fave  this  expence,  the  Ro- 

[z]  Columella,  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

[/!’]  1  conceive  that  they  were  more  frequently  ufed  for  chaplets  at  their  ban¬ 
quets,  as  1  do  not  recoiled  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  term  for  a  nofegay. 

- - go$Qig  Se  Kpalcc 

TIvhzo-ov.  Anacreon', 

And  again, 

Podboicn  ffpavurxoi; 

H£7TVH«.(rW£V0?  XOpjVCW. 
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man  gardeners  found  out  a  method  of  forcing  rofes  in  Italy,  fo 
as  to  make  it  unnecefiary  to  fend  to  Egypt  for  them. 

Martial  again  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  epigram  : 

66  Ut  nova  dona  tibi,  Caefar,  Nilotica  tellus, 

M  Miferat  hybernas  ambitiofa  rofas, 

**  Navita  derifit  Pharios  Memphiticus  hortos, 

“  Urbis  ut  intravit  limina  prima  tuae. 
tc  At  tu  Romance  juifus  jam  cedere  brumal 

“  Mitte  tuas  meffes,  active  Nile  rofas.”  L.  viil.  Ep.  63 „ 

Perhaps  hot-houfes,  or  hot  walls,  might  have  contributed 
to  thefe  more  early  productions ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at 
this  fame  period  the  Romans  firfl  found  out  the  luxury  of  ice 
in  cooling  their  liquors: 

“  Non  potare  nivem,  fed  aquam  potare  rigentem 

“  De  nive,  commenta  eji  ingemofa  litis.”  L.xiv.  Ep.  i  iy„. 

With  us  hot  and  ice-houfes  were  introduced  about  the  fame 
time,  and  gentlemen’s  gardens  have  l'eldom  the  one  without  the 
other. 

Though  the  Romans  thus  forced  rofes,  yet  I  do  not  recol- 
ie£t  any  proofs  that  they  were  curious  about  other  flowers  or 
ihrubs ;  they  often  planted  myrtles  and  rofemary  however  in 
the  gardens  of  their  villas  [/].  Their  fruit  trees  feem  to  have 
been  chiefly  grapes,  pears,  figs,  and  mulberries  [w], 

[/]  See  Pliny’s  Letters. 

[rn\  Pliny’s  Letters,  L.  n.  Ep.  17.  The  praflice  of  grafting  was  well  known 
to  both  Greeks  and  Romans:  It  appears  alfo  by  Columella  that  the  latter  had 
more  than  twenty  forts  of  pears,  and  by  the  poem  de  Hortorum  Cultura ,  that  in 
the  time  of  Claudian  many  kinds  of  lettuce  were  cultivated,  as  likevvife  other 
kitchen  herbs. 
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Upon  the  full  of  the  Roman  empire  little  attention  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  paid  to  gardening,  and  the  earlieR  de- 
icription  of  any  fuch  inclofure  [»]  I  have  happened  to  Rumble 
upon,  when  fcience  began  to  dawn,  is  that  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  de  St.  Paul  at  Paris,  which  was  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
of  France  about  the  year  1364  [0].  In  this  garden  were  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  vines.  There  were  alfo  peas  and  beans,  beds 
of  rofemary  and  lavender,  with  very  large  arbours. 

Though  the  fcene  in  the  famous  Romant  de  la  Rofe 
(written  in  the  fifteenth  century)  lies  chiefly  in  a  garden,  yet 
I  do  not  recollect  that  fuch  circumflances  are  Rated,  as  to 
enable  us  to  difcover  in  what  manner  they  were  then  laid 
out  [/>]. 

At  the  beginning  however  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  had 
green-houfes  in  England,  as  one  of  Leland’s  poems  is  entitled, 

“  Horti  Gulielmi  Guntheri,  by  erne  vernantes 

In  his  Itinerary  alfo  he  notices  the  following  gardens, 

“  At  Morle  in  DerbyRiire  there  is  as  much  pleafure  of  or- 
“  chards  of  great  variety  of  frute,  and  fair  made  walks,  and 
“  gardens,  as  in  any  place  of  Lancafhire.” 

[«]  Fitz  Steven  indeed  hates  that  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second  had  gardens  to  their  villas ;  but  mentions  no  particulars,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  large,  beautiful,  and  planted  with  trees. 

[0]  Annual  Regilter  for  1764,  which  however  does  not  cite  the  authority. 

[/>]  I  have  re-examined  the  Romant  de  la  Rofe,  and  can  only  find  that  the 
garden  had  a  path  bordered  with  mint  and  fennel, 

Par  une  bien  petite  fente 
Bor  dee  de  fanout  et  mentcy 

and  that  the  flowers  were  violets  and  periwincle, 

Violet tc  y  eftoit  moult  belle 
Et  aufli  parvanchc  nouvelle. 

Again 
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Again  at  Wrexhill,  on  the  Oufe  in  Yorkfhire, 

“  And  in  the  orchards  were  mounts  opere  topiario  [y],  wri- 
“  then  about  with  degrees  like  turninges  of  cocklefhells,  to 
“  cum  to  the  top  without  payne.” 

“  The  cable  of  Thornbury  [r]  had  an  orchard  of  four  acres 
V  with  fun  dry  fruit  trees.” 

These  three  inftances  feem  to  fhew,  what  were  the  gar¬ 
dens  commonly  which  belonged  to  confiderable  houfes  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia  we  have  feveral  other  particulars  relative  to  that 
king’s  garden,  at  his  favourite  and  magnificent  palace  of  Non- 
fuch  [j]. 

These  circumbances  appear  In  a  furvey  taken  in  the  year 
1650,  when  it  probably  continued  in  exactly  the  lame  bate  as 
it  was  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  [/]. 

It  is  herein  bated  to  have  been  cut  out  and  divided  into  feveral 
allies,  quarters  and  rounds,  fet  about  with  thorn  hedges.  On  the 
north  fide  was  a  kitchen  garden  very  commodious ,  and  furrounded 
with  a  brick  wall  of  fourteen  feet  high.  On  the  web  was  a  wil- 
dernefs  fevered  from  the  little  park  by  the  hedge,  the  whole  con¬ 
taining  ten  acres.  In  the  privy  garden  were  pyramids,  fountains, 

;•  •  ,  .i 

Ef]  Or  cutting  trees  into  particular  forms. 

9 

[r]  I11  Glouceflerfhire,  Lei.  Coll.  vol.  II.  p.  661. 

[i]  Henry  the  Eighth  had  during,  his  reign  either  built  or  greatly  improved 
fo  many  of  his  palaces,  that  I  find  the  following  padage  in  Leland. 

“  Remember  to  conclude  with  promife  to  write  a  booke  in  Latine  of  the 
“  king' s  edifices,  as  Procopius  did  of  Inftinian’s  the  emperor.”  Itin.  vol.  VII. 
j>.  108.  He  alfo  introduced  the  Kcntifh  cherries..  See  Fuller’s  Worthies.  Phile¬ 
mon  Holland  (in  his  additions  to  Camden)  fays  that  Richard  Harris  Fruiterer  was 
employed  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  cherries  were  planted  in  many  parifhes  near 
Tenham.  Ibid. 

[f]  It  is  believed  that  this  palace  was  not  refided  in  by  any  of  Henry’s  fuc- 
c.effors,  at  lead  for  any  time. 

and: 
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and  bafons  of  marble,  one  of  which  is  fet  round  with  fix  lelack 
trees ,  which  trees  bear  no  fruit  e,  but  only  a  very  pie  af aunt  e  flower. 

In  the  privy  garden  were  alfo  one  hundred  and  forty  fruit 
trees,  two  yews,  one  juniper,  and  fix  lelacks.  In  the  kitchen' 
garden  were  feventy-two  fruit  trees  and  one  time  tree  [«]. 
Laftly,  before  this  palace  was  a  neate  and  haundfome  bowling- 
green,  furrounded  with  a  baluftrade  of  free  {tone. 

In  this  garden  therefore  at  Nonfuch  we  find  many  fuch  or¬ 
naments  pie>]  of  old  Englilh  gardening,  as  prevailed  till  the  mo¬ 
dern  tafte  was  introduced  by  Kent. 

D  uring  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  was  an  Italian 
who  vifited  England,  and  published  in  1586  a  thick  volume  of 
Latin  poems  divided  into  feveral  books.  This  poet  flyles  him- 
ielf  Meliffus. 

In  this  colle&ion  there  is  a  poem  on  the  royal  garden ,  one 
ilanza  of  which  . defcribes  a  labyrinth,  and  it  fhould  feem  from 
the  following  lines  that  her  majefly  was  curious  in  flowers,  and 
perhaps  a  botanift. 

Cultor  herbarum,  memor  atque  fiorum* 

Atque  radicum  fub  humo  latentum,  et 
Stirpium  prifca ,  et  nova  fingularum 
Nomina  fignet. 

And  again, 

Non  opis  noftrae  frutices  ad  unguem 
Perfequi  cunflos,  variafque  plantas. 

[«]  Poffibly  rather  a  lime  tree. 

M  Leland,  who  wrote  when  Henry  the  Eighth  reigned,  feems  to  have  had  a 
lafte  fuperior  to  fuch  ornaments  of  a  garden. 

“  There  is  (near  Warwick)  Silence,  a  pratye  woode,  antra  in  vivo  faxo, 
“  fontes  liquidi  et  gemmei,  prata  florida,  antra  mufcofa,  &c.”  Lei.  Itin.  v.  IV. 
p.  50.  This  palfage  is  noticed  by  the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Harris. 

During 
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D  uring  the  reign  of  this  queen,  Hentzner  informs  us  that 
there  was  in  the  privy  garden  a  jet-d’eau,  which  by  turning  of  a 
cock  wetted  all  the  fpeflators  who  were  {landing  near  it. 

Libernau,  who  wrote  his  Maifbn  Rudique  about  the  fame 
time,  advifes  arbours  ofjeffamine  or  rofes,  box,  juniper,  and  cy- 
prefs,  to  be  introduced  into  gardens,  and  gives  fome  wooden 
plates  of  forms  for  parterres,  and  labyrinths.  The  fame  tade 
prevailed  in  Spain  and  Italy  [*]. 

James  the  Firfl  built,  or  at  lead  improved,  the  palace  of 
Theobalds,  to  which  he  likewife  added  a  garden  [y],  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Mandeljlo ,  a  traveller  who  vifited  England  in  1640. 

“  It  is  large  and  fquare,  having  all  its  walls  covered  with 
fillery,  and  a  beautiful  jet  d’eau  in  the  centre.  The  parterre 
hath  many  pleafant  walks,  many  of  which  are  planted  on  the 
Tides  with  efpaliers,  and  others  arched  over.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  limes  and  elms,  and  at  the  end  is  a  fmall  mount  called  the 
Mount  of  Venus ,  which  is  placed  in  the  midd  of  a  labyrinth, 
and  is  iipon  the  whole  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  fpots  in  the 
world  [%].” 

This  fame  traveller  defcribes  alfo  the  garden  at  Greenwich 
(much  improved  by  James  the  Fird),  in  which  he  mentions  a 
datue  pouring  water  from  a  cornu  copia?,  and  a  grotto. 

About  the  fame  time  Mandeldo  vifited  Brufl'el-s,  and  informs 
us  that  in  the  midd  of  a  lake  adjoining  to  the  palace,  there  is  a 
fquare  houfe  built  upon  pillars  which  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
fird  dimmer  houfes  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

[#]  Monconys,  t.  III.  p.  34  and  17. 

[y]  Lord  Burleigh  firftmade  thefe  gardens  which  were  very  extensive  being 
two  miles  in  circuit.  Peck’s  Def.  Cur.  vol.  II. 

[2]  Voyages  de  Mandelllo,  t.  11.  p.  598.  Ben  Jonfon  mentions  figs,  grapes, 
quinces,  apricots,  and  peaches  at  Penfhurft  in  Kent,  and  that  during  the  fame 
reign,  Vincent  Corbet  had  a  famous  nurfery  at  Twickenham. 
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Charles  the  Firft  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  an  encourager  of  the  elegant  arts;  but  I 
have  not  happened  to  meet  with,  any  proofs  of  attention- to  the 
gardens  of  his  palaces,  if  the  appointing  Parkinfon  to  be  his 
herbarljl  be  excepted,  which  office  it  is  believed  was  firft  created 
by  this  king. 

Improvements  of  the  fame  kind  were  little  to  be  expelled 
from  the  Commonwealth,  or  Cromwell;  but  Charles  the  Second 
being  fond  both  of  playing  at  mall,  and  walking  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  planted  fome  rows  of  limes,  and  dug  the  canal,  both  which 
ftill  remain.  He  alio  covered  the  central  walk  with  cockle  ffiells, 
and  inftituted  the  office  of  cockle  ftrewer.  It  was  fo  well  kept 
during  this  reign  that  Waller  calls  it  <e  the  polijhed  Mall.”  He 
alfo  mentions  that  Charles  the  Second  (probably  from  this  cir- 
cumftance)  was  able  to  ftrike  the  ball  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  walk. 

Lord  Capel  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  of  confe- 
quence  in  England  [tf],  who  was  at  much  expence  in  his  gar¬ 
dens,  and  having  brought  over  with  him  many  new  fruits  from 
France  [£],  he  planted  them  at  Kew. 

Lord  Eft’ex  had  the  fame  tafte,  and  fent  his  gardener  Rofe 
to  ftudy  the  then  much  celebrated  beauties  of  Verfailles. 
Upon  Rofe’s  return  Charles  the  Second  appointed  him  royal 
gardener  [c],  when  he  planted  fuch  famous  dwarfs  at  Hamp- 

£«]  Lord  W.  Ruffil  laid  out  the  garden  in  Bloomfbury  Square  about  the  fame 
time,  and  probably  then  planted  the  acacias  which  now  grow  before  the  offices. 
They  are  become  of  fuch  a  ftze  as  to  be  perhaps  deemed  timber. 

FI  Switzer,  vol.  I.  Ichnographia  Ruftica.  3  vols.  Svo. 

[cj  He  had  before  indeed  fent  for  Le  Nautre  and  Perault,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  latter  declined  coming  into  England.  Le  Nautre  however  planted  the 
parks  of  St,  James  and  Greenwich. 
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ton  Court,  Carlton,  and  Marlbrough  Gardens  \d\t  that  London 
(who  was  Role’s  apprentice)  challenges  all  Europe  to  produce 
the  like. 

I  should  rather  conceive  that  this  king  had  the  firft  hot  and 
ice-houfe  (which  generally  accompany  each  other)  ever  built  in 
England,  as  at  the  inftallation  dinner  given  at  Windfbr  on  the 
twenty-third  of  April  1667  there  were  cherries,  ftrawberries, 
and  ice  creams. 

Evelyn  publifhed  his  Caletidarium  Hortetife  in  1679,  from 
which  it  appears  that  mod;  of  the  flowers,  Ihrubs,  and  fruits 
which  we  plant  at  prefent  were  then  known  [r],  if  we  except 
what  have  been  lately  introduced  from  America  [/].  The  fame 
writer  gives  particular  directions  about  parterres  and  aviaries, 
which  latter  ornament  was  not  therefore  uncommon  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  example  being  probably  taken  from  that  in  the 
Bird  Cage  Walk,  where  (it  fhould  feem  from  the  name  [g-]) 
Charles  the  Second  had  placed  this  garden  ornament.  He  had 
alfo  a  large  collection  of  water  fowl,  which  he  generally  fed 
himfelf, 

[</]  u  All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit  trees  crown’d.” 

Waller  fpeaking  of  the  mall., 

[r]  See  A  fh mole’s  Hiltory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Monconys  mentions, 
that  in  1663  Spring  Gardens  (or  Vauxhall)  was  much  reforted  to,  having  grafs 
and  fand  walks,  dividing  fquares  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  which  were  inclofed 
■with  hedges  of  goofeberries,  whilft  within  there  were  rafberries,  rofes,  beans  and 
afparagus.  T.  ii.  pag.  17. 

L/]  Compton  bifhop  of  London  introduced  in  the  epifcopal  garden  at  Fulham 
many  foreign  trees  which  {till  continue  to  grow  there. 

[^j  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  old  books  belonging  to  the  mafter  of  the 
horle,  there  is  an  allowance  to  the  avenery  for  hemp  feed,  with  which  thele  birds 
were  fed.  As  for  the  more  common  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  walk  from 
hcrceau  or  a  cradle,  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  the  limes  having  been 
arched  over  when  hrft  planted. 
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I  should  not  conclude  what  relates  to  gardening  during  this 
reign  without  mentioning  that  probably  many  of  what  were 
then  called  improvements,  might  have  been  imitated  from  thofe 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  as  according  to  Rapin  this  king  not 
only  delighted  in  gardens,  but  often  directed  the  workmen  ill 
per  fon. 

— —  per  te  curando  incumbere  fundo 

Non  dubitas,  circum  famuli  ft  ant  ordine  longo, 

Centum  qui  pomis,  centum  qui  floribus  hortos 
Conferere  ingentes,  et  aquas  deducere  certant  : 

Artificumque  vices  varias,  operumque  laborem 

Per  medios  inftans  operi  partiris,  ut  agrum 

Omnia  lint  paribus  numeris,  dimenla  per  omnem  [/&]. 

One  of  the  mailer  gardeners  therefore  having  been  reproved 
by  his  majetty  for  not  having  made  the  beds  of  a  parterre  ex¬ 
actly  anfwer  each  other,  did  not  inftantly  allow  himfelf  to  have 
committed  a  miftake,  but  having  meafured  the  ground  with 
fuppofed  great  care,  juftified  himfelf  by  faying,  that  the  king’s 
eye  was  truer  than  his  line. 

I  conclude  that  the  fhort  reign  of  James  the  Second  pro¬ 
duced  no  great  alteration  in  the  royal  gardens ;  but  his  fuccef- 
for  introduced  or  gave  a  vogue  to  dipt  yews,  with  magnificent 
gates,  and  rails  of  iron  [/]. 

Those  at  Hampton  Court  which  are  parallel  to  the  Thames 
extend  fix  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  are  broken  at  regular 
intervals  of  fifty  yards  with  twelve  gates  four  yards  wide  and 
feven  feet  high.  The  defign  of  thefe  rails  is  elegant,  and  mott 

[ft]  De  Hortis  1672. 

[/]  The  nicft  magnificent  and  extenfive  iron-work  next  to  that  at  Hampton 
Court  is  perhaps  the  gates  and  rails  at  Leefwood  near  Mold  in  Flintfhire.  The 
gardens  there  are  laid  out  by  Switzer  (author  of  the  Ichnographia  Ruftica)  in 
Hridgeman’s  firfi:  ftvle. 
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capitally  executed.  The  harp,  thiftle,  garter,  &c.  are  introduced 
as  ornaments. 

The  four  urns  placed  in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lies 
before  the  principal  front  of  the  palace  are  perhaps  the  firffc  or¬ 
naments  of  that  kind  which  are  to  be  found  in  England,  though 
I  believe  they  are  not  uncommon  in  Italian  gardens  of  more 
early  periods.  • 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  there  is  a  mod:  elegant  alcove 
confiding  entirely  of,  and  arched  over  with,  trellis.  Though 
the  carpenter  however  cannot  he  too  much  commended  for  the 
execution  of  his  work,  yet  there  is  certainly  a  great  abfurdity 
in  fuch  a  building,  as  it  neither  excludes  wind,  fun,  or  rain. 
Mod  of  thefe  garden  ornaments  indeed  may  more  probably  be 
attributed  to  queen  Mary  rather  than  the  king,  who  fpent  many 
of  his  dimmers  out  of  England.  She  redded  much  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  and  is  laid  to  have  appointed  Pluckenet  to  be  her 
lierbarid,  with  a  falary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
During  this  reign  botanids  were  fent  to  explore  the  Indies  for 
plants  [/£]. 

The  fruit  garden  at  Hampton  Court  is  not.  now  often 
exceeded  in  dze,  as  it  condds  of  no  lefs  than  eight  acres,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  there  is  a  wildernefs  of  ten,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  labyrinth  podibly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

t  » *  n  -  -  >  * ■*  • v  ■  *  *  *  *  •  1  •  4  .  »••  i 

[£]  Preface  to  Ray’s  Synopfis  1696.  This. great  botanift  mentions  a  tulip  tree 
growing  at  Chelfea  in  1084,  and  a  hot-houfe  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Watts  which 
had  a  tea  fhrub.  Ray  meditated  a  work  to  be  entitled,  “  Horti  Angliae.”  See  his 
letters.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  refer  to  Ayfcough’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Sloane  MSS.  Article  4436  contains  <c  Obferv'ntions  on  the  Humble  and  Senjitlve 
plants,”  which  were  to  early  as  1661  in  Mr.  Chiflin’s  garden  St,  James’s  Park. 
The  fame  accurate  catalogue  contains  a  lilt  of  the  foreign  plants  cultivated  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1692.  , 
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As  this  is  perhaps  the  only  fuch  garden  device  now  remain¬ 
ing,  after  the  devaluations  of  MefTrs.  Kent  and  Brown,  I  (hall 
mention  fome  particulars  relative  to  it. 

The  winding  walks  amount  to  half  a  mile,  though  the  whole 
extent  is  not  perhaps  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  there 
is  a  hand  adjacent  in  which  the  gardener  places  himfelf  in  or¬ 
der  to  extricate  you  by  his  direction,  after  the  hranger  acknow¬ 
ledges  himfelf  to  be  completely  tired  and  puzzled  [/]. 

Before  I  made  this  arduous  attempt,  I  refolved  to  fix  upon 
a  certain  rule  as  my  beh  chance  ta  avoid  being  confounded,  and 
I  fucceeded  by  always  keeping  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  outer- 
moft  hedge. 

I  must  not  however  take  too  much  credit  to  myfelf  from 
my  difcernment,  becaufe  Switzer,  whom  I  (hall  have  occafion 
afterwards  to  cite,  condemns  this  labyrinth  for  having  but  four 
hops,  whereas  he  had  given  a  plan  for  one  with  twenty. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  queen  Anne  is  fuppofed  to  have  made 
any  confiderable  alterations  in  the  royal  gardens,  if  the  parterre 
before  the  great  terrace  at  Windfor  is  excepted,  the  beds  of 
which  are  now  covered  with  turf,  though  traces  of  the  figure 
hill  remain. 

Switzer  indeed  [?«]  mentions  that  fhe  finifhed  the  old  gar¬ 
dens  at  Kenfington  begun  by  king  William,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Wife,  who  became  the  royal  gardener  on  the  death  of 

JRofe  [»],  to  whom  he  had  been  an  apprentice.  His  alteration 

*  « *  * 

[7]  “  Mazes  well  framed  a  man’s  height  may  perhaps  make  your  friend  wan- 
<c  d^r  in  gathering  berries  till  he  cannot  recover  himfelf  without  your  help.” 
Lawfon’s  New  Orchard  4to.  1626. 

[w]  Ichnographia  Ruftica,  3  vols.  8vo. 

[72]  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  there  were  two  other  famous  gardeners, 
viz.  Lucre  and  Field,  gardeners  t q  the  eavl  of  Bedford.  Cock  was  alfo  then  gar¬ 
dener  to  lord  Efiex.  Switzer. 
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of  the  gravel  pit  [ 0 ]  in  the  old  part  of  the  gardens  is  compared 
by  the  Spectator  to  the  fublime  of  epic  poetry  ;  but  fuch  revolu¬ 
tions  happen  with  regard  to  tafte,  that  every  holly  and  yew 
hedge  are  now  removed  from  this  celebrated  fpot. 

Wise  had  a  partner  whofe  name  was  London ,  and  who  being 
nearly  in  as  great  requeft  as  the  modern  Brown,  conftantly 
made  regular  circuits  during  the  fummer  to  execute  the  com¬ 
mands  of  thofe,  who  might  wifli  to  employ  him. 

Th  ese  two  partners  planted  perhaps  the  firft  confiderable 
nurfery  of  this  country,  which  was  at  Brompton,  and  by  which 
they  are  faid  to  have  made  a  profit  of  two  thoufand  pounds  [p]. 

It  is  believed  that  George  the  Firft  rather  improved  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Herenhaufen  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  Englifh  palaces. 

In  the  fucceedihg  reign  queen  Caroline  threw  a  firing  of 
ponds  in  Hyde  Park  into  one,  fo  as  to  form  what  is  called  the 
Serpentine  River,  from  its  being  not  exactly  ftrait  as  all  ponds 
and  canals  were  before.  The  late  lord  Bathurft  indeed  told  me, 
that  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  ventured  to  deviate  from  ftrait 
lines,  in  a  brook  which  he  had  widened  at  Ryfkins  near  Cole- 
brook.  The  lord  Strafford  of  that  time  however  [y],  paying 
him  a  vifir,  and  being  carried  out  to  fee  the  effect  of  this  new 
improvement  afked  him  to  own  fairly,  how  little  more  it  would 
have  coff,  to  have  made  the  courfe  of  the  brook  in  a  ffrait  di¬ 
rection. 

Queen  Caroline  likewife  is  well  known  to  have  planted  and 
laid  out  the  gardens  both  of  Richmond  and  Kenfington,  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  and  in  better  tafte,  than  we  have  any  inftances 
before  that  period.  She  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  firft  intro- 

[ 0 ]  The  gravel  of  England,  and  particularly  of  the  county  of  Middlefex  is 
moft  defervedly  admired,  and  yet  perhaps  this  is  the  firft  pit  of  any  extent  which 
had  been  dug  for  walks.  Charles  the  Second  covered  the  mall  with  cockles. 

[/>]  Switzer.  London  died  in  17 13.  Ibid.  His  fucceftors  have  been  Bridge- 
man,  Kent,  and  Brown. 

[<?]  Plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
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ducer  of  expenftve  buildings  in  gardens,  if  one  at  lord  Barring¬ 
ton’s  fr]  is  excepted. 

This  not  only  by  tradition,  but  internal  proofs  is  mod;  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  plan  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  in  my  memory  was  al¬ 
ways  called  the  Banqueting  Houfe,  for  which  purpofe  it  was 
originally  deftined,  having  cellars  under  it. 

This  great  architect  feems  to  have  indulged  his  fancy  upon 
this  occalion,  and  to  have  imitated  the  Chinel'e  ftyle,  with  great 
propriety,  as  the  lituation  much  refembles  thofe  we  fee  in  Chi- 
nele  drawings,  where  fummer  houfes  are  represented. 

It  is  a  coved  cube  of  eighteen  feet,  built  and  paved  with 
mod:  excellent  frec-ftone,  hath  four  doors  and  eight  windows 
which  are  fixed  in  hone  tranfomes,  the  panes  being  plate  glafs, 
and  the  wood  between  thofe  panes  being  gilded  [j]. 

The  building  commands  the  water  on  three  ddes,  having 
a  paved  walk  round  it  exa&ly  of  the  fame  breadth,  with  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  which  overhangs  it,  the  intention  being  perhaps 
that  the  angler  fhould  fifh  there,  whilft  it  rains,  and  when  it  is 
fuppofed  he  is  mod  likely  to  have  good  fport. 

This  Banquetting  Houfe  is  now  in  exadtly  the  fame  plight 
as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  if  the  gilding  [7]  of  the 
window  frames  is  excepted,  and  the  removal  of  a  parapet  wall, 
which  went  round  three  parts  of  the  walk  that  is  under  cover, 
probably  to  prevent  the  angler  from  falling  into  the  water. 

*  ♦  -V 

[r]  At  Beckett  near  Farringdon  in  Berkfhire.  I  think  there  is  a  garden  build¬ 
ing  alfo  at  Wilton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  planned  by  Jonfrs.  I  fend  here¬ 
with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  former.  See  pi.  VIII. 

[-0  The  old  gardens  near  this  building  were  alfo  famous  in  their  time  having 
been  executed  at  confiderable  expence. 

p]  Gilding  (at  leaft  in  gold)  laflrs  longer  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  witnefs 
that  at  the  prebendal  houfe  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blair  at  Weftminller,  which, 
though  finifhed  under  the  diredlion  of  Inigo  Jones,  is  Hill  very  bright. 

?  I  HAVE 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  description  of  this 
Banquetting  Houfe,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  perhaps  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  garden  building  which  we  have  in  the  kingdom. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  more  particular  aera  for  tafte  in  gar¬ 
dening,  which  we  chiefly  owe  to  Kent,  who  moft  properly  ba- 
nifhed  the  more  ancient  ornaments,  nor  though  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  member  of  this  learned  fociety,  can  I  repine  at 
the  reformation. 

We  have  indeed  allufions  to  gardens  in  the  prefent  fiyle  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Taflo,  but  they  exifted  only  in  the  poet’s 
imagination,  and  were  never  executed. 

In  lieto  afpetto  il  bel  giardin  s’aperfe, 

Acque  flagnante,  mobiii  criftalli, 

Fior  vari,  e  varie  piante,  erbe  diverfe  : 

Apriche  collinette,  ombrofe  valli, 

Selve,  e  fpelonche  in  una  vifla  offerfe  ; 

R  quel  che'l  hello  e'l  caro  dccrefe  all *  oprc f 
LI  arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  fi  fcuopre . 

Stimi  (fi  mifto  il  culto  e  col  negletto) 

Sol  naturali  e  gli  ornamenti  e  i  fiti  ; 

Di  natura  arte  par  che  per  diletto, 

L’imitatrice  fua  fcherzando  imiti  [«]. 

This  defcription  of  the  garden  of  the  enchantrefs  A 1  cina  is  for¬ 
tunately  tranflated  by  Spenfer  in  his  legion  of  Temperance, 
when  Sir  Guyon  approaches  the  garden  of  Acrafy  or  Intempe¬ 
rance,  though  our  poet  hath  tranfpofed  feveral  of  Taflo’s  lines, 
<f  And  that  ‘which  all  faire  works  doth  mojl  ciggrace, 

“  The  art  which  all  that  wrought ,  appeared  m  no  place  [v]. 

“  One  would  have  thought  fo  cunningly  the  rude, 

“  And  fcorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine, 

[«]  Gier.  Lib.  Canto  xvi. 

{*]  Nature’s  own  work  it  Teemed. 

Nature  taught  art.  Milton’s  Paradife  Regained. 
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“  That  nature  had  for  wantonnefs  enfu’ch. 

“  Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine. 

“  So- thriving  each  the  other  to  undermine, 

“  Each  did  the  other’s  worke  more  beautify, . 

“  So  differing  both  in  willes,  agreed  in  hue, 

“  So  all  agreed  through  fvveete  diverfity, 

“  This  garden  to  adorne  with  all  variety.” 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  referved  for  Kent  to  realize  thefe  beautiful  defcrip- 
tions,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  by  being  a  pain- 
ter  [y]  ;  as  the  true  teft  of  perfection  in  a  modern  garden  is, 
that  a  landfchape  painter  would  choofe  it  for  a  compoftion. 

Kent  hath  been  Succeeded  by  Brown,  who  hath  undoubtedly 
great  merit  in  laying  out  pleafure  grounds,  but  I  conceive  that 
in  fome  of  his  plans  I  fee  rather  traces  of  the  gardener  of  Old 
Stowe,  than  of  Pouffin.  or  Claude  Lorraine  [z],  I  could  wifh 
therefore  that  Gainsborough  gave  the  defign,  and  that  Broyvn 
executed. 

I  am,  &c. 

DAINES  BARRINGTON. 

P.  S.  For  feveral  anecdotes  and  obfervations  with  regard  to 
the  progrefs  of  gardening,  I  muff  refer  to  an  appendix  of  that 
learned  and  ingenious  antiquary  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole,  which 
I  have  lately  perufed, 

[y]  Kent  indeed  oh  his  return  from  Italy  painted  hiftory  and  portrait,  but 
like  Gainfborough  he  might  alfo  have  ftudied  landfcapes. 

[z]  Whate’er  Lorraine  light-touch’d  with  foftening  hue. 

Or  favage  Rofa  dalh’d,  or  learned  Pouffin  drew. 

Thomfon’s  Caftle  of  Indolence. 
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XIII.  A  Difquiftion  on  the  Lows  or  Barrows  in  the  Peak 
of  Derby  (Lire,  particularly  that  capital  Britifh  Mo¬ 
nument  called  Arbelows.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge, 

Read  May  29,  1783- 

’ .  t  .  . 

ARB  OUR -LOWS  are  an  ancient  monument,  fo  well 
known  in  the  country,  that  fuppofing  a  ftranger  defirous 
of  vifiting  it  (and  indeed  it  is  well  worth  vifiting  by  the  curious 
antiquary),  and  once  arrived  at  Bake  well  about  five  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  it,  he  will  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  competent  di¬ 
rection  to  the  place. 

We  have  various  derivations  given  us  by  authors  of  this 
word  Low,,  which  as  a  fubflantive,  and  fignifying  an  eminence 
or  riling  ground,  obtains  a  fenfe  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the 
adjeCtive  low ,  humilis ,  which  I  fuppofe  may  be  the  Dutch  word 
lang  [a].  This  fubflantive  enters  the  compofition  of  ’  a  large 
number  of  local  names,  as  an  affix  or  termination,  as  here  in 
Arbour-lows .  I  fuppofe  there  may  be  forty  or  fifty  places  with 
this  termination  in  the  (mail  county  of  Derby  (to  fay  nothing 
of  other  counties  [£]),  and  chiefly  in  the  Peak.  Some  deduce 
the  word  from  the  Britifh  llehau ,  locare ,  collocare  [ c ]  ;  others 

[<s]  Junius  in  voce. 

[£]  Warwickfhire,  StafFordfhire,  Devonfhire,  as  below.  Camden,  col.  424. 
{/]  Hearne,  in  Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  61,  from  Dugdale’s  Warwick¬ 
shire,  p.  4. 

S  2  bring 
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bring  it  c  from  the  Saxon  word  leg,  lig,  hge,  or,  according  to? 
4  the  pronunciation  of  the  Danes,  loge,  fignifying  flame.  A3- 
4  therefore  Buflum  denotes  the  place  where  a  man  was  burnt 
4  and  buried,  fo  did  our  anceltors,  in  imitation  of  [the  Romans'] 
4  call  the  place  of  burial  Lowe,  whether  the  bodies  were  burned 
4  or  not  [</].  This  latter,’  fays  Mr,  Hearne,.  4  feems  to  be  the 
4  more  true  etymology, .  becaule  in  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
4  parts  of  England,  the  flame  of  any  fire  is  called  low  to  this 
4  day,  &c.’  But  to  me  thefe  etymologies  appear  far  fetched 
and  embarraifed,  and  therefore  it  would  be  far  better  to  look 
direflly  to  the  Saxon  hlaep,  or  hlap,  tumulus,  or  hill  [<?]  ;  M'r. 
Hearne  himfelf  acknowledging,  that  low  fignifies  a  hill  amongft 
the  hither  Scotchmen  [/],  that  is,  in  the  old  Englifh,  And  it 
is  abler  vable,  that  John  B  pomp  too  calls  cumulus  (or  tumulus  as 
1  would- amend  it),  a  railed  place  of  interment,  a  low\  for  fpeak- 
ing  of  Hubha  the  Dane,  who  was  (lain  A,  D.  878,  he  has  thefe 
words,  ‘  Dani  vero  cadaver  Hubbae  inter  occifos  invenientes, 

4  illud  cum  clamore  maximo  fepelierunt,  cumulum  apponentes, 

4  quern  Httbbelow  vocaverunt,  und^  flc  ufque  in  hodiernum  diem 
4  locus  ill e  appellatus  elf,  et  eft  in  comitatu  Devonian  [g.].*  So 
that  the  word  is  Danifh,  it  fee  ms.  as  well  as  Saxon  ;  and  the 

T •  .1  « T5  xt  a  „  . .  i ‘  ’  -  1  *  •  •  '•  *  -  *  '  ■ 

Danes  it  is  well  known  had  great  concerns  all  over  the  county 
of  Derby.  The  whitlow,  paronychia,  fo  named  from  the  white- 
top,  which  the  levelling,  when  at  maturity,  commonly,  exhibits 

\J1  Hearne,  ibid. 

[c’]  Lye,  Di£L  v.  Hlap..  Dugd.  Warw.  p.  5.  Gawiiv.  Douglas,  p.  394,  Jin.  12. 

[/]  Hearne,  1.  c. 

[f]  Brompton,  col.  809.  This,  in  an  old  ATS.  Chronicle  of  mine,  p.  131, 
js  called  Log^e,  the  fame  in  pronunciation,  as  is  plain  from  the  name  that  there 
follows,  viz.  Bulheflowe .  Another  MS.  Chron.  p.  37,  lias  Hubbihw.  So  Le- 
land  in  Colledl.  L  p.  213,  from  Bcorapton.,  has  4  Hub  bus,  tumulus  Hubbae,  in 
Devon  ia.’ 
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anfwering  to  the  French  blancb-mal ,  (hews  plainly  the  general- 
ufe  of  the  word  amongft  us  formerly,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  tu¬ 
mour  [/&]. 

I  observe  next,  that,  in  the  Peak,  they  appropriate  the  ter¬ 
mination  low  to  thofe  tumuli ,  which,  in  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  called  barrows ,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  places  of  fepul- 
ture.  This  is  the  notion  of  the  common  people,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  fuch ;  for  human  bones  have  been  found  in  many 
of  them.  Upon  which  ground  alone,  one  may  juftly  raife  a 
queftion,  whether  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  that  prefent  us 
with  this  word  in  the  compolition  of  their  names  had  not  ori¬ 
ginally  fome  tumulus  or  place  of  fepulture  near  them,  though  by 
cultivation,  or  other  accidental  caufes,  the  low  may  now  dis¬ 
appear.  At  many  of  the  places  fo  denominated,  the  barrows 
are  actually  (till  remaining,  as  here  at  Arbour-Lows,  &c.  [/]., 
whence  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  lows  of  the  fame 
kind  were  once  exifting  at  all  the  places  of  the  like  termina¬ 
tion. 

The  general  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  upon  the  lows 
are  fuch  as  thefe, 

Fi  rst.  They  commonly  are  placed  upon  high  ground  [/’], 
and  many  of  them  upon  the  very  brow  or  fummit  of  hills,  lo  as 

to 

[h]  In  Derbyfhire  they  call  this  complaint  a  ivickjlaiv ,  very  exprdfively.  The 
lad  member  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  lowr  or  hlap,  and  as  to  the  former  part  of 
the  word,  wick  in  the  dialed!  of  that  country  is  the  fame  as  quick,  and  denotes- 
eonfequently  the  beating  c*r  throbbing  which  always  attends  thofe  painful  tu¬ 
mours. 

[/']  Highlow,  Blakelow,  Ellocklow,  Gallowlow,  Hakefiow,  Minmglow,  FT 
dallow,  Round  low,  Snipperlow,  Stanhoplow,  Whitelow,  &c. 

[£]  I  know  but  one  exception  to  this  (others  may" recoiled!  more),  viz.  that 
Earthen  low  was  in  the  field  on  the  left  hand  oi  the  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Mitham  Bridge  to  Hope,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  o t  which  the  lane  turns  down  to 

Brouglu 
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to  be  vifible  from  confderable  di fiances,  and  from  which  you 
have  reciprocally  very  extenfive  views  and  profpeds.  This  is 
the  fituation  of  Arbour-Low,  Tidflow  Top  f /] ,  and  thofe  with¬ 
in  the  entrenchment  upon  Mam-Torr,  to  mention  no  more  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  of  the  Arbour- Lows  that  the  Eagle-Stone 
on  Ba/low  High  Bar ,  which  is  at  leaf!  five  miles  diftant,  and 
undoubtedly  a  rock-idol,  is  feen  from  if  [w].  So  the  old  Chro¬ 
nicle  cited  by  Mr.  Hearne,  4  And  when  the  Hanes  fond  Hun- 
4  gar  and  Hubba  deid,  thei  bare  theym  to  a  mountayn  ther  be- 
4  lyde,  and  made  upon  hym  a  logge  and  lete  call  it  Hubbf- 
4  lugh  [«].*  Query,  whether  thefe  elevated  interments  might 
not  fometimes  be  intended  to  flrike  a  terror  into  the  breads  of 
the  hero’s  enemies,  fince  Weever  relates  of  Vortimer,  the  Bri- 
ufh  prince,  that  after  his  lad  vi&ory  over  the  Saxons  he  caufed 
his  monument  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  into  Eanet ,  and  in 
the  fame  place  of  that  great  overthrow.  4  In  this  monument, 
4  he  commanded  his  body  to  be  buried,  to  the  further  terror  of 
4  the  Saxons,  that  in  beholding  this  his  trophic,  their  fpirits 
‘  might  be  daunted  at  the  remembrance  of  their  great  over- 
*  throw.  As  Scipio  Africanus  conceited  the  like,  who  command- 
4  ed  his  fepulchre  to  be  fo  fet  that  it  might  overlook  Africa ; 

Brough.  The  field  is  in  the  liberty  of  Aflon,  and  the  efiate  of  Thomas  Eyre 
of  Haffop,  Efq.  It  is  thirty  yards  in  circumference,  and  is  evidently  a  barrow. 
7  he  top  has  been  much  higher  in  the  memory  of  man,  but  the  ground  being 
here  in  tillage,  the  plough  has  lowered  the  fummit  confiderably. 

[/]  This  is  apparently  a  pleonafm,  whence  one  may  infer  that  the  common 
people,  . though  they  lived  among  the  lows,  and  even  had  a  right  notion  of  them, 
as  Hated  above,  did  not  perfedlly  underhand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

[wz]  The  Britifh  word  for  eagle  is  ergr  ;  wherefore  eagle  here  is  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  fome  Britifh  word  of  like  found,  perhaps  hyglod ,  famous,  renowned. 
It  is  faid  there  are  two  rock  bafons  on  the  top  of  it. 

[?z]  Hearne,  in  Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  4.  See  the  paflage  from  Bromp- 
ton  before  cited,  p.  132. 
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4  fuppofing  that  his  very  tombe  would  be  a  terror  to  the  Car - 
4  thaginians  [o].’  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lows, 

2dly,  are  generally  round.  Indeed  they  are  moftly  To  every 
where  [^],  though  there  are  home  few  indances  of  au  oblong- 
form,  as  what  is  called  Julaberrs  Grave  at  Chilham  in  Kent  [y],,. 
and  another  large  barrow  on  Wye  Downs,  which,  though  upon 
a  much  larger  fcale,  are  not  unlike  our.  Common  graves  [r]. 
Barrows,  I  prefume,  almofl  naturally  would  take,  if  they  mount¬ 
ed  to  any  confiderable  elevation,  a  circular  figure  ;  for  fuppofing 
an  human  body  of  fix  feet  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  an  agger 
of  either  earth  or  ftones  accumulated  upon  it  to  any  height,  the. 
appearance  at  laft  will  be  nearly  circular,  and  I  may  add,  coni¬ 
cal  ;  by  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  inliiiuate  they  may 
not  often  be  flat  at  top,  or  concave  like  a  bafon,  but  only  that 
the  original  conftru&ion  was  conical,  and  thefe  other  appear¬ 
ances  accidental  3  flatnefs  arifing  fince,  from  time  and  weather, 
or  perhaps  in  fome  cafes  from  the  plough  ;  and  concavity  being 
caufed  by  much  the  fame  fortuitous  circumftances  affifled  by 
the  known  finking  and  depreflion  of  a  factitious  mount  of  mold 
or  earth ;  the  fame  difhing  may  alfo  happen,  I  conceive,  even 
to  a  ft  one  low. 

3dly,  They  are  of  various  fizes  and  dimenfions.  We  have  . 
them  from  fixty  yards  in  circumference  at  the  bale  down  to 
four  or  five,  and  the  prefumption  is,  that  the  larger  the  barrow 
the  greater  was  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  interred.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  pronounced  with  fome  afiurance,  that  the  more 
auguft  was  the  folemnity  of  the  interment,  either  the  greater 

[o]  Weever’s  Fun.  Mon.  p.  519. 

[p~]  Harris’s  Hift.  of  Kent,  p.  137.  Wormii,  Mon.  Dan.  p.  33. 

[7]  Harris’s  Hift.  of  Kent,  p.  76. 

[V]  See  alfo  Wormiu's,  p.  37. 
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pains  were  taken,  or  the  more  hands  employed,  which  leads  me 
to  obferve,  that  how  the  mod:  ftupendous  of  them  for  magnitude 
were  compiled  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  when  one  reflefts, 
that  fometimes  a  whole  army  were  engaged  in  the  fervice  [j], 
and  that  for  many  days  together  1 V], 

4thly,  As  to  the  fubftance  of  our  lows,  they  are  fometimes 
compofed  of  fmall  loofe  ffones,  rudely  piled  on  heaps,  without 
any  order;  others  confift  of  the  like  ftones,  but  are  covered 
with  earth  or  turf  [«],  which  in  other  cafes  may  have  accrued 
through  length  of  time.  Laftly,  Some  are  entirely  of  earth  or 
mold  [w]. 

5th.  The  greater  ftone-lows  have  fometimes  fmaller  ones  of 
the  fame  kind  fcattered  irregularly  above  them,  as  may  be  feen 
on  Leam-Moor,  Highlow-Moor,  and  Offerton-Moor  [.v]. 

6th.  Though  fuch  a  multitude  of  lows  are  remaining,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Peak  [  v],  where  they  abound  moft,  by  reafon 
that  agriculture  having  taken  but  little  place  on  the  hills  and 
moors;  things  continue  there  more  in  their  ancient  ftate,  and 
have  been  lefs  difturbed  than  in  Scarfdale,  or  the  other  hundreds, 
where  the  lands  have  been  more  cultivated  [z]  ;  yet  many  have 
been  deftroyed  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants;  thofe  which 
confifted  of  grit-ftones  having  fome  been  totally,  and  others  m 

[j]  Wormii  Mon.  Dan.  p.  39, 

p]  Wormius,  rbid. 

[«]  Wormius,  p.  43. 

|>]  Such  there  were  very  anciently.  Virgil,  JKn.  XI.  550.  Tacitus,  Annal.  I. 
cap.  62.  Dugd.  Warw.  p.  4. 

[*]  See  Wormius,  p.  41. 

[y]  There  are  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones  on  Leam-Moor,  befides  eight 
large  ones. 

£%]  See  Dugd.  V  arw.  p.  3.  Plott,  Qxfordfh.  c.  x.  and  StafFordlh.  c.  x. 
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part,  carried  away,  to  make  walls  [a],  The  materials  of  one 
of  Robin  Hood's  Pricks,  as  they  are  called,  was  ufed  in  making 
the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Sheffield  to  Grindleford-Bridge. 
So  again,  where  the  body  of  the  low  has  been  of  lime-ftone,  it 
has  been  partly  carried  off  by  the  farmers  or  grafters  for  making 
lime,  as  has  been  the  cafe  at  Stanhope-Low,  and  Mining-Low, 
Borne  lovvs,  moreover,  have  been  difturbed  through  curiofity,  or 
avarice  ;  as  when  they  have  been  rummaged  and  fought  into 
from  a  hope  of  finding  antiquities,  or  by  others  in  expectation 
of  meeting  with  hidden  treafure.  There  are  infiances,  laflly, 
where  rabbits  having  burrowed  in  lows,  a  great  difordering  of 
the  ftones  has  enfued  from  thofe  who  have  gone  to  hunt  them, 
and  dig  them  out.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves,  that  it  is  from 
the  lows,  or  barrows,  the  6  cuniculorum  oculamenta  et  habita- 
i  cula  Berries  dicimus  \_b~\h 

yth.  To  enquire  next  into  the  ufe,  or  meaning  of  the  lows. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  various  difeoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  digging  and  fearching  into  them,  that  they  are 
all  places  of  fepulture,  bones,  afhes,  urns,  &c.  paving  been 
a&ually  found  in  many  of  them  [c]  ;  befides,  kifi-vaens,  and 
flone  coffins,  have  been  difeovered  in  them  [</].  It  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  here  to  infert  the  following  precaution.  There 
have  been  lead  mines  worked  in  the  Peak  from  remote  antiquity; 
fo  that  all  the  tumuli  there  found  may  not  be  lows,  or  places  of 
interment,  but  fome  of  them  only  heaps  of  rubbifh  ejeCled  from 

[a]  A  gentleman  allured  me,  he  himfelf  had  taken  one  entirely  away,  for  that 
purpofe,  from  Leam-Moor. 

[£]  Sir  H.  Spelman’s  GlolT.  v.  Bergium. 

[c]  Four  urns  were  found  in  Robin  Hood's  Prick  abovementioned,  one  in  a  low 
on  Leam-Moor.  See  Camden,  col.  763.  425.  note  g  below. 

[d~\  As  in  Aldwark-Moor.  See  Camden,  col.  423, 
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the  mine.  A  careful  obferver,  neverthelefs,  will  eafily  diftin- 
guiffi  a  low  from  a  grove- hillock,  as  they  call  it ;  as  the  compo- 
nent  fubftance  of  a  low  is  always  very  different,  and  there  is 
rarely  any.  mine  near  hand.  The  caution,  however,  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  ftrangers,  who  vifit  the  country  for  the  fake  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  lows.  The  Rone  lows  cannot  poffibly  be  miftaken. 

8th.  But  now  as  thefe  tumuli,  or  modes  of  interment,  were, 
common  to  all  countries  [y],  and  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons  and 
Danes,  have  all,  in  their  order,  frequented  the  Peak  of  Derby - 
ffiire,  and  have  there  been  fettled,  the  principal  difficulty  is  to 
determine  to  which  of  thofe  nations  our  numerous  peakifh 
lows  belong.  For  my  part,  I  incline  to  believe,  they  may  have 
appertained  not  to  any  one  particular,  but  to  all  thofe  feveral 
people. 

First,  fome  are  Britiffi,  for  kift-vaens  have  been  found  in 
many  of  them  [J  ]  ;  and  befides,  thefe  have  no  regard  to  roads, 
as  Roman  tumuli  would  have,  but  are  difperfed  on  moors,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  and  moflly  placed  on  eminences.  In 
fome  of  them  again,  fuch  valuables  have  been  found  as  are  known 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Britons ;  rings,  beads,  &c.  [g}. 
Where  therefore  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe  are  attendant,  and 
the  low  is  withal  very  large,  and  on  fome  eminence,  one  may 
rationally  conclude  it  to  be  Britiffi. 

a.  As  lows,  or  barrows,  were  ufed  by  the  Romans,  if  any  ap¬ 
pear  near  their  roads  (as  on  the  Bath-way,  from  Brough  to  Bux¬ 
ton),  and  Roman  coins,  urns,  or  any  implements  acknowledged 

[V]  Dr.  Borlafe’s  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  21 1. 

[/]  See  above,  art.  7. 

[g]  In  a  ftone  low  on  Stanton  Moor,  which  has  been  much  rifled,  not  only- 
bones  were  found,  but  a  large  bead  of  blue  glafs  with  orifices  not  larger  than  the 
tip  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  Some  rings  and  beads  were  found  in  a  low  on  Leam- 
Moor  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Oxley, 
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to  belong  to  that  people,  are  difcovered  in  the  body  of  the  low, 
fuch  low  may  reafonable  be  prefumed  to  be  of  Roman  ere&ion. 

3.  The  Saxons,  on  their  coming  .into  thefe  parts  about  A.  D. 
584,  may  with  a  great  degree  of  probability  be  fuppofed  to 
bring  this  mode  of  interment  along  with  them  from  their  own. 
country ;  however,  upon  their  eftablilhment  here,  they  would 
naturally  learn  and  adopt  it  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mercia, 
whether  Britons  or  Romans.  And  therefore  there  is  valid  rea- 
fon  to  imagine,  that  our  lows  may  fome  of  them  be  the  handy 
works  of  this  nation,  before  its  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith. 

Lastly,  many  of  the  lows  are  probably  of  Danifh  original. 
This  people  flourilhed  long  in  thefe  parts,  and  Mr.  Hearne  fays, 
*  It  was  the  common  way  of  burial  with  the  Danes  to  raife 
4  tumuli  upon  the  bodies  [/>].’  Brompton  above  will  teftify 
that  this  was  done  for  Hubba,  infomuch  that  many  of  our  lows 
are  probably  Danilh,  and  thofe  perhaps  more  efpecially,  which 
have  a  circle  of  Rones  furrounding  their  bafe ;  this  being  a  par¬ 
ticular  mode  in  Denmark  [*]. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  very  defirable  thing,  if  one  could  be 
able,  upon  firR  view,  to  appropriate  a  low  to  its  right  nation  ; 
but  this,  it  feems,  as  appears  from  the  above  fhort  Rate  of  thefe 
matters,  is  not  to  be  done,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  cer¬ 
tainty,  without  prying  into  and  examining  the  bowels  and  con¬ 
tents  of  them,  and  even  that  is  hardly  fufficien-t  in  all  cafes. 

Having  thus  difpatched  what  I  had  to  fay  on  our  lows  in 
general,  I  proceed  now  more  particularly  to  fpeak  of  Arbour - 
Lows ,  as  being  by  far  the  moR  magnificent  and  capital  Druidi- 

[&]  Hearne,  in  Sir  John  Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  61.  See  alfo  Worinii 
Mon.  Dan.  p.  33,  alibi. 

[I]  Wormii  Mon.  Dan.  «p.  35. 
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cal  remain  of  any  we  have  in  Deibyfhire,  not  to  lay  in  all  this 
part  of  England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  confining  of  two  dif- 
tindtr  articles,  the  lows  and  the  temple  as  I  lhall  call  it  at  pre- 
fent.  I  fhall  take  the  lows  firft,  as  they  denominate  the  whole 
of  the  group. 

The  lows,  which  are  two,  and  therefore  are  properly  ex- 
preffcd  piurally  in  the  word  Arbelows ,  are  both  of  them  of  large 
dimenlions.  They  Hand  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  fo  as  to  be  con- 
fpicuous  afar  of,  both  from  the  north  and  fouth,  and  therefore 
may  be  imagined  to  belong  to  perfons  of  great  account:  and  as 
arar  in  Britifti  means  a  hero,  it  feems  probable,  that  this. con- 
ftitutes  the  firft  part  of  this  compound  name  [£]  ;  and  then  the 
fenfe  of  the  whole  will  be,  the  barrows  of  the  heroes ,  or  great 
captains  [/],  anfwering  to  Knightlow  in  Sir  William  Dugdale  [»*]; 
and  in  fatft,  many  of  the  lows  had  peculiar  names,  as  is  evident 
from  the  names  of  fo  many  villages,  which  no  doubt  were  at 
firft  borrowed  and  taken  from  their  refpe<ftive  lows.  Dr.  Plott 
fpeaks  of  Arbour-low- clofe  near  Okeover,  co.  Stafford,  where  there 
is  a  low  [ n\  ;  and  perhaps  this  Britifh  or  Celtic  word  may  be  the 
original  of  the  Greek  "H^,  and  Latin  Heros,  Some  poffibly 
may  fancy  that  Arvir  may  be  the  fame  perfoa  as  Arvlragus 

» 

[£]  Arar  would  be  eafily  converted,  or  corrupted,  to  qrbour ;  the  infertion  of 
bj  euphonia  gratia ,  does  it  at  once. 

[/]  It  may  be  objected  to  this  etymon,  that  by  this  means  it  is  made  an  hy¬ 
bridous  word,  part  Britifh  and  part  Saxon;  but  this  is  of  little  weight,  as  fuel* 
kinds  of  compounds  are  common.  Uurofiponte ,  the  Roman  name  of  Godmanchef- 
ter,  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Camden,  a  Bridge  over  Oufe.  Britannia,  col.  503. 
Befides,  Arbour-Lows  was  not,  as  we  have  reafon  to  think  the  original  name,  but 
was  impofed  afterwards  by  the  Saxons  or  Danes ;  it  being  natural  for  either  of 
thefe  people,  if  they  conceived  Arar  to  be  a  proper  name,  as  probably  they  did,  to 
join  it  with  an  appellation  of  their  own. 

[m]  Dugdale,  Warw,  p.  5. 

[rr]  Dr.  Piotr,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Staffordfhire,  p.  404. 
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mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  IV.  v.  127,  as  a  Briton,  but  Mr. 
Baxter  will  not  allow  that  to  be  a  proper  name  [0].  Others  may 
imagine,  that  Arbila ,  a  Britifh  prince  occurring  in  the  old  Scho- 
liaft  on  Juvenal,  may  be  one  of  the  perfons  here  interred ;  but 
it  is  the  height  of  rafhnefs  and  extravagance  to  pretend  to  name 
a  particular  party:  this  therefore  mull  neceflarily  be  left  in  doubt. 

The  fir  ft  low  is  on  your  right  hand,  if  you  are  travelling 
fouthward.  It  is  a  large  mount  of  earth,  nearly  round,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  great  hollow 
in- the  middle,  in  form  of  a  bafon,  as  is  common  [/>].  It  is 
twenty-two  yards  diameter  at  the  bafe.  The  original  height  to 
the  top  five  yards  two  feet  height  on  June  17,  1782,  before  it 
was  opened  three  yards  two  feet*  On  the  fouth  tide  there  is  a 
low  rampire  of  earth  with  feveral  breaks  in  it,  running  acrol's 
the  field  (at  the  diftance  of  about  feventy  y^ards  from  the  low) 
from  the  wall  on  the  weft,  and  under  the  wall  on  the  eaft. 
Thefe  walls  are  plainly  of  modern  eredlion;  and  whereas  on  the 
weft  fide  of  that  weftern  wall  no  traces  of  the  rampire  are  to  be 
found,  nor  any  place  where  it  turned^  and  being  but  an  infigni- 
ficant  thing,  it  probably  is  of  a  late  date  too.  However,  it  pafles 
quite  to  the  foot  of  that  great  rampire  which  environs  the  tem¬ 
ple,  N°  1.  pi.  IX. 

The  other  low  ftands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fouthern  en¬ 
trance  into  the  area  of  the  temple  [7}.  It  ftands  upon  the  grand 
rampire,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  pofition,  and  is  not  above 
three  or  four  yards  removed  from  the  faid  entrance.  This  again 
is  a  confiderable  pile  of  earth,  nearly  as  big  as  the  former,  and 
with  the  like  hollow,  or  bafon,  in  the  area  of  its  top,  only  that 
the  water  which  was  lodged  in  it,  has,  from  time  to  time,  run 
over  the  interior  edge  next  the  fofi’e,  and  worn  it  away.  It  is 

[0]  Effuy  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin*  p.  57,  feq. 

[j>]  See  above,  p.  5.  [?]  See  the  plate. 
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natural  to  imagine,  that  this  low,  fo  Angularly  fituated  on  the 
rampire  of  the  temple,  muft  have  been  of  a  later  conftru&ion 
than  the  temple  itfelf. 

Having  done  with  the  lows,  I  come  to  the  temple.  Firft, 
this  is  furrounded  with  a  great  circular  rampire,  meafuring  by 
its  inward  flope,  feven  yards  high,  and  by  the  outward  five. 
The  fofle,  which  is  within ,  and  not  on  the  outfide  of  the  ram¬ 
pire,  is  five  yards  over  in  the  bottom. 

2.  The  inclofed  area  is  a  circular  flat  of  fifty-eight  yards  dia¬ 
meter,  and  has  been  encompafled  by  thirty-two  very  large  (tones, 
or  more,  of  lime-done,  or  grey-marble,  placed  circularly. 
The  (tones  formerly  flood  on  end,  two  and  two  together,  which 
is  very  particular,  and  different,  I  think,  from  any  other  (tone 
circle  now  known  ;  however,  they  all  lie  flat  now,  and  are  fome 
of  them  fo  much  broken  by  their  fall,  that  it  requires  fome  at¬ 
tention  in  obferving  and  numbering  them ;  for  the  fragments 
are  not  only  fome  bigger  than  others,  as  would  neceflarily  hap¬ 
pen,  but  fometimes  lie  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  principal  or 
larger  pieces,  to  which  they  refpe&ively  belonged.  However 
that  they  flood  in  pairs  at  firfl,  is  very  obvious,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  they  were  brought,  as  there  is  no  quarry  nearer,  from  Fair- 
dale  or  Ricklow  Dale  which  is  very  near;  for  they  are  appa¬ 
rently  the  fame  fort  of  flone,  but  blanched  by  the  weather. 

3.  The  two  entrances  into  the  temple,  nine  yards  each,  are 
nearly  fouth  and  north,  but  inclining  to  the  fouth  weft  and 
north  eafl,  and,  as  was  obferved,  the  flight  rampire  from  the 
other  low  comes  up  to  the  fouthern  entrance.  The  entrances 
are  level,  being  banks  of  earth  acrofs  the  fofle  (the  earth  in  thefe 
places  having  never  been  dug  away),  and  they  both  of  them 
had,  on  each  hand,  one  of  the  (tone  pillars  abovementioned,  be¬ 
tween  which  you  entered  into  the  grand  area.  I  call  them  pil- 
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lars  now,  though  they  are  flat  ftones,  becaufe,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noted,  they  flood  on  end,  and  were  to  lofty. 

4.  In  the  area  lies  one  very  large  flone  four  yards  one  foot 
long,  two  yards  two  foot  wide,  perhaps  not  lefs  than  three  or 
four  ton  weight.  There  is  another  to  the  north  of  it,  and  a 
third  on  the  eaft  fide,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  broken. 
If  ever  there  was  a  fourth  on  the  weft  fide  it  is  now  gone. 

The  queftions  then  arife,  to  what  nation,  Britifh,  Roman, 
Saxon  or  Danifh,  did  this  magnificent  flrufture  belong  ?  and 
what  was  it  defigned  for,  a  temple,  a  place  of  inauguration,  a 
forum,  or  a  fepulchre  ?  thefe  queftions  I  fhall  endeavour  to  re- 
folve. 

1.  I  have  met  with  thofe  who  have  efteemed  it  a  Roman 
work  ;  but  do  we  hear  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Italy  ?  and 
if  there  were  rampires  only,  without  the  pillars  or  ftones,  I 
(hould  not  account  it  a  Roman  fortification,  becaufe  it  is  circu¬ 
lar  [r],  and  the  foflfe  is  on  the  infide  of  the  vallum.  However, 
the  ftones  placed  in  a  circular  manner  in  the  area,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  thofe  in  the  middle,  form  an  invincible  objection  to  any 
pretenfions  the  Romans  can  poftibly  make  to  this  monument,  as 
likewife  does  the  low  on  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  the  rampire, 
which  is  indeed  very  Angular,  and  the  like  to  which  is  never 
found  on  any  Roman  vallum. 

2.  The  Saxons  appear  to  have  no  better  claim  than  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  We  know  not  that  this  people  had  any  great  fk.il!  in 
mechanics,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  raife  ftones  of  fuch  vaft  weight  as 
thefe.  They  were  extremely  rude  and  ignorant  [j]  when  they 
came  into  Mercia  under  Crida  A.  584,  and  had  enough  to  do, 
no  doubt,  for  the  firft  fixty  years,  to'  maintain  their  ground,  and 

[r]  The  ground  here  would  have  admitted  of  any  figure  ;  and  the  Romans,  it 
is  well  known,  made  their  camps  either  fquare  or  oblong,  where  they  could. 

{-<]  Aflemblage  of  Metrop.  Coins  of  Canterb.  p.  4©, 
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form  a  fettlement  in  the  country  ;  and  A.  644  the  Mercians 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  then  there  would  of  courfe 
be  an  end  of  all  undertakings  of  this  fort.  Thefe  Saxons,  more¬ 
over,  fo  extremely  illiterate,  would  neceflarily  derive  all  their 
knowledge  and  fkill  in  the  arts  from  the  Romans  left  in  the 
ifland,  or  the  Romanized  Britons,  who  not  only  were  Chriflians, 
but  probably  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  this  way,  any 
more  than  themfelves.  ‘Indeed  one  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
a  monument  of  fuch  a  grand  and  (lately  appearance,  and  fo  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  this  mud  have  been  when  in  its  original  perfedlion, 
and  the  component  ftones  all  (landing  upright,  would  certainly 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  or  fome  other  of  our 
writers,  had  it  .been  erefled  either  by  the  Saxons  or  Danes. 
Hubbalow,  you  obferve,  is  mentioned,  and  though  it  mu (l  be 
allowed  our  accounts  of  their  times  are  not  fo  ample  and  parti¬ 
cular  as  one  would  wifti,  yet  they  are  far  more  copious  than 
any  we  have  (if  you  except  the  fabulous  Hiftory  of  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth),  aud  his  followers  of  the  old  Britifh  affairs. 

The  Danes  were  much  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the 
Saxons.  At  firfl,  they  were  meer  rovers,  and  even  at  that  time, 
-Chriftianity  was  the  religion  profefled  in  the  country,  to  which 
they  were  foon  converted.  They  never  were  fo  powerful,  or 
fo  far  fetled,  as  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  noble  work  as  Arbour~ 
loivsy  till  their  converfion ;  and  after  that,  they  never  would 
think  of  attempting  it. 

The  Britons  then  are  the  only  people,  to  whom  with  any 
colour  of  reafon  one  can  think  of  afcribing  this  auguft  monu¬ 
ment  ;  and  indeed  it  has  the  air  . and  afpedl  of  very  remote  anti- 
.quity.  They  had  arts  and  methods  of  elevating  ftones  even  of 
fupeiior  weight  and  dimenfions  to  thole  [/],  and  had  alfo  ac- 
cpmplifhed  works,  as  we  have  reafon  to  think,  of  far  greater 

M  Dr.  fiorlafe,  p.  1*57. 
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•«xeition.  But  though  we  adjudge  the  main  body  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Britons,  yet  the  lows,  which  we  have  made  a  dU 
Binft  branch,  do  not  fo  certainly  belong  to  them.  They  appear 
poBerior  in  time  to  the  temple,  as  Bated  above,  but  nevertheleis 
they  may  be  theirs ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  Roman 
or  Saxon  or  Danifh,  infomuch  that  at  prefent  we  dare  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  decide  upon  a  point,  which  probably  will  be  more  fatis- 
fadlorily  determined  by  the  contents  of  the  lows,  if  ever  here¬ 
after  they  may  happen  to  be  opened.  . 

The  fil'd  queBion  being  thus  difpofed  of,  and  the  monument 
fuppofed  to  be  Britifh,  I  go  on,  2dly,  to  enquire  what  ufe  and 
purpofe  it  might  be  intended  to  ferve.  It  has  been  hinted 
above,  more  than  once,  that  the  Bones  once  Bood  upright;  but 
as  I  propofe  to  build  fomething  material  upon  {his  hypothefis, 
it  may  be  proper  to  dilate  a  little  on  that  fubjeft  here.  Now 
William  Normanfhaw,  about  fixty  years  old,  teBified  that  fome 
of  the  Bones  were  Banding  in  his  memory.  2dly,  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  our  ideas  concerning  fuch  very  ancient  matters,  that 
Bones  of  fuch  large  dimenfions  Biould  ever  be  laid  flat,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  pairs,  like  fo  many  grave-Bones.  3dly,  How  came 
they  to  be  broken,  upon  that  fuppofition,  and  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner?  the  pieces  lying  difperfed  at  fome  diBance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  as  may  be  feeti  in  the  drawing ;  this  could  be  owing  to 
nothing  elfe  but  their  falling,  and  breaking  in  the  fall,  as,  being 
large  .flat  Bones,  they  naturally  would  do.  How  they  came  fo 
generally  to  fall,  l  (hall  not  pretend  t©  determine  ;  fomething 
may  be  aferibed  to  time,  for  they  are  doubtlefs  very  ancient ; 
or  an  earthquake  might  do  it,  or  there  might  be  an  original  de* 
fefl  in  their  erection,  by  not  planting  the  Bones  deep  enough 
in  the  ground,  and  then  a  hurricane,  or  a  boiBerous  wind, 
might  proBrate  many  of  them  in  fuch  an  expofed  and  elevated 
fnuation  ;  or  laBly,  the  zeal  of  the  firfl  ChriBians  inhabiting 
Vol.  V1L  U  thefe 
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thefe  parts  might  caufe  them  to  be  thrown  down,  as  remains 
and  monuments  of  Pagan  fuperftition  might  level  them,  with¬ 
out  carrying  them  away,  a  matter  not  eafily  to  be  effected1. 
What  Piall  we  fay  again  to  the  large  Pone  lying  flat  on  the 
middle  of  the  area.?  It  could  not  be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
a  kongjlolen  [?/]  in  that  pofition:.  how  then  will  you  account  for 
it? 

Upon  this  ground  then,  that  the  Pones  were  fixed  upright  at 
firfl,  I  conceive  this  monument  never  could  be  a  place  of  inau¬ 
guration,  or  a  forum  ;  in  the  former  cafe,  how  could  the  new 
defied  king  mount  the  top  of  the  large  Pone  in  the  middle  to 
make  his  fpeech  ?  It  would  be  above  four  yards  high,  and  more¬ 
over,  of  a  very  incommodious  and  unnatural  form  for  his  ma- 
jePy  to  Pand  upon.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  furrounding 
Pones,  which  would  be  equally  unfit  and  improper  to  receive 
the  electors.  Befides,  what  occafion  for  a  rampire  and  foPe  in 
this  cafe  ?  were  not  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  be  ready  at  hand* 
both  to  hear  and  fee?  in  regard  to  a  court  or  forum  [w],  where 
public  bufinefs  was  done,  caufes  determined,  laws  promulged, 
or  proclamations  made,  the  fame  objections  Pill  recur ;  and  in¬ 
deed  here,  and  in  this  cafe,  the  thirty-two  furrounding  Pones 
feem  to  be  fuperfluous.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  mo¬ 
nument  was  neither  dePgned  for  a  place  of  inauguration,  nor  a 
forum. 

It  remains  then  that  the  monument  in  quePion  mup  either 
be  a  fepulchre  or  a  temple.  As  to  the  PrP,  the  Britons,  you 
obferve,  did  not  bury  in  this  manner.  They  had  their  lows,  as 

[a]  For  an  account  of  the  kongjlolen y  fee  Worm,  Mon.  Dan.  I.  cap.  12.  Dr. 
Plott,  Nat.  Hill,  of  Oxf.  p.  330  leq. 

[w]  For  the  fora,  or  tings  y  fee  Worm,  Mon.  Dan.  I.  cap.  10.  Dr,  Plott*. 
loc.  cit» 

kero 
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here  (if  thefe  lows  be  Britifh)  and  apparently  chofe  to  place 
them  without  the  area  of  the  fabric.  But  the  lows,  you  will* 
fay,  may  not  be  Britifh,  but  Roman,  or  Saxon,  or  Danifh ;  I 
grant  they  may,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears  to  the  contrary. 
But  then,  does  not  this  fhew,  that  thefe  people  refpedtively 
buried  their  dead  in  lows?  and  at  the  fame  time  regarded  our* 
Rru&ure  as  a  place  too  facred  for  ere£ling  funeral  tumuli  with— 
in  it  ?  but  it  may  be  alked  here,  did  not  the  Britons  inter  with¬ 
in  hone  circles  ?  and  might  not  your  monument  be  one  of  them? 

1.  anfwer,  they  certainly  did,  and  we  have  many  fuch  circles  now', 
remaining  in  the  Peak,  fome  at  the  bafe  or  foot  of  lows,  as  in 
Wormius ;  and  fome  without  low’s  ;  but  hill  the  cirques  have 
no  rampire,  nor  foRe,  as  here  at  Arbourlows ;  and  the  lows, 
again,  are  within  the  circle,  where  there  are  any,  and  not  with¬ 
out.  In  fhort,  one  cannot  fuppofe,  at  any  rate,  that  this  could 
ever  be  intended  merely  for  a  place  of  fepulture. 

The  probability  then  is,  that  our  monument  muff  have  been 
a  temple,  a  holy  inclofure  not  to  be  prophaned  or  defiled  on  this 
account,  and  for  this  purpofe  of  keeping  it  facred,  the  rampire 
and  the  fofle  were  exceedingly  proper,  and,  in  truth,  one  can 
hardly  account  for  them  upon  any  other  fuppofition  [*].  The 
lows,  for  the  fame  reafon,  would  doubtlefs  be  excluded  from 
the  holy  place;  and  I  have  a  Rrong  fufpicion,  that  the  three  or 
four  Rones  in  the  middle  of  the  area  were  once  a  cromlech ,  em¬ 
ployed  for  facrifices,  though  now  thrown  down;  and  this  may 
feem  a  probable  way  of  accounting  for  them  :  and  then,  as  to 
the  thirty- two  furrounding  Rones,  two  and  twro  together,  thefe 

[.r]  Mr.  Cordiner  indeed  thinks  fuch  a  fence  would  be  improper  about  a  fo¬ 
rum  (Antiq.  and  Scenery  in  N.  Scotland,  p.  84) ;  and  therefore,  you  may  fay, 
about  a  temple.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  as  this  holy  place  was  not  fe- 
parated  or  fecured  by  a  wall,  a  rampire  would  be  a  natural  enclofure,  bjth  to  pre¬ 
sent  profanation  by  cattle,  and  vulgar  people. 
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I  apprehend  were  eredted  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  to  add 
dignity  to  the  place.  However,  to  dilfemble  nothing,  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  Harald  Hyltedand  in  Wormlus  [y],  ha-s  not  only  a 
cirque  of  Hones  environing  it,  but  alfo  an  altar,  or  cromlech,  in 
the  midft  of  its  area,  and  confequently  very  remarkably  refem- 
bles  our  Arbourlows ;  I  anfwer  the  cromlech  is  indeed  an  altar* 
and  therefore*  though  perhaps  it  may  accidentally*  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  accompany  a  fepulchre  [2],.  6  nt  ibidem*’  as  Wor- 
mius  fays*  6  in  memoriam  defundti  quotannis  facra  peragantur,*' 
yet  it  may  deem  better  appropriated  to  a  temple  ;,  wherefore* 
notwithstanding  this  tomb  of  Harald*  which  exhibits  neither 
rampire  nor  fofle,  I  chufe  to  abide  by  the  opinion,  that  Arbour- 
lows  is  a  temple,  and  not  a  fepulchre. 

Birr  here  it  may  be  allied*  does  not  your  etymology  offered 
above,  and  importing,  the  barrows  of  the  heroes ,  feem  necelfarily 
to  imply  a  place  of  fepulture?  I  anfwer  again,  the  etymology* 
whether  true  or  falfe*  certainly  applies  to  th gIovjs;  but  then 
a  diHindtion  has  been  all  along  made,  betiveen  the  lows  and  the 
monument  under  confidcration and  this  dilti nation  is  fufficient 
I  apprehend,  to  invalidate  the  objedliqn. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  drawing,  and  the  verbal  defcription,  are 
fufficiently  accurate  ;•  and  as  to  the  reasoning  or  argumentative 
part,  it  is  fuch  as  has  occurred  to  the  author  of  this  memoir*, 
but  is  fubmitted  neverthelefs  to  the  candour  and  free  difcullioiL 
of  the  Society,  who  will  be  pleafed  tp  judge  for  themfelves*. 

r  ■  , ' 

[>>]  Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  p..  22.. 

{*]  See  Wormius.. 
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A  .Apngectwn  of  Stunts  tike  a  bench  ad  round  {.to.  high  and 
advancing  as  much  /ram  the  wall  . 

B  •  The  wad.  now  n  high,  from  the  top  to  its  pngecdon  whole 
height  widwv  12. to . 
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XIV,  Obfervations  on  the  Dundalk  Ship  Temple* 
By  Thomas  Pownall,  Efq.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev* 
Mr*  Norris,  Secretary. 

Read  July  io,  1783. 

Snt, 

INCLOSED  I  fend  to  you  for  the  infpeftion  and  amufement 
of  the  Society  four  drawings,  viz.  two  views,  a  plan,  and  a 
fe&ion  of  the  ruins  of  a  very  uncommon  building  near  Dun¬ 
dalk  in  Ireland.  I  had  feen  in  Mr.  Wright’s  Louthiana  a  neat 
plan  of  this  building,,  he  calls  ajbip-temple :  he  however-  fays.*, 
that  the  name  it  goes  by  in  the  country,  is 
Fags  na  am  elgher  or 
The  one  night’s  work. 

But  his  account  of  this  object  of  antiquity  though  fo  fingularly 
curious,  is  tranfient  and  general  without  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tail  of  particulars..  My  curiofify  however  was  raifed,.  and  I 
wifhed  to  have  fuch  a  plan,,  feclion,  and  drawings  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  as  fhould  defcribe  its  fpecific  parts.  Colonel  Vallancey  was 
fo  obliging  as,  at  my  delire,  to  engage  Mr.  Beranger  to  make,., 
upon  the  fpot,  the  drawings  which  I  wifhed  for  ;  and  thefe  are 
they  which  I  have  now  the  pleafure  to  communicate  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.  From  thefe,  together  with  the  verbal  defcription  which* 
Mr.  Berenger’s  letter  (herein  alfo  [tf]  enclofed)  gives,  I  have 

been> 

’  •»  ■  _  »  ■ 

[<?]  At  the  requeft  of  Col.  Yallancey,  I  have  taken  a  journey- to  Dundalk,  and> 
made  the  enclofed  drawings  of  an  ancient  ftruflure,  mentioned  in  Louthiana  to. 
be.in  the  form  of  an  hulk  of  an  antique  veffe),  and  known  in  that  country  by  the- 

name- 
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been  enabled  to  form  fome  conjectures  (fuch  as  they  are)  of  the 
nature  and  delign  of  this  building,  according  to  my  prefent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  matter. 

These  cooje&ures  I  fubmitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Dublin,  who  have  been  pleafed  to  print  them  in  the  tenth  num- 

name  of  the  one  night’s  work.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  them  to  your  fatis- 
fadlion.  :r 

The  method  I  have  taken  was  this.  I  took  copies  of  Mr.  Wright’s  plan  and 
view,  and  compared  them  on  the  fpot,  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  were  true  : 
however  fince  forty  years  great  alterations  have  happened,  by  time  and  hands  of 
men,  who  are  daily  (iemolifljing  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  ftones,  with  which  they 
build  dry  walls,  to  make  the  divifion  of  their  fields.  The  mount  on  which  the 
building  ftands  is  alfo  in  ruins,  the  walks  and  dopes  being  almoft  confounded  to- 
gether,  and  in  a  little  time  will  become  a  confufed  heap  or  fingle  hill. 

This  building  is  fituated  about  two  miles  weft  of  Dundalk  in  the  barony  of  the 
lame  name.  It  is  compofed  of  a  brownilh  grit.  The  two  or  three  firft  courfes 
above  ground  are  moftly  of  large  ftones,  from  two  to  three  feet  broad,  and  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  inches  high  ;  the  reft  above  it  of  ftones  of  all  fixes  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches,  having  now  and  then  a  large  ftone  intermixed.  The  mortar  feems  not 
over  tenacious,  as  I  was  told  the  ftones  are  cafily  taken  away.  The  mount  had  ori¬ 
ginally  two  walks  round  it,  with  as  many  Hopes,  which  are  almoft  deftroyed.  The 
country  about  it  is  very  uneven,  being  compofed  of  hillocks  and  hollows  which 
prevent  the  fight  to  extend  to  any  lenght. 

The  drawings  confift  in  a  view  No.  i,  the  plan  No,  2,  the  iketch  of  the  back 
view  No.  3,  and  the  feclion  No.  4, 

If  you  require  any  other  information,  I  beg  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  let  me 
know  it,  and  1  fhall  do  the  beft  in  my  power  to  anfwer  them. 

I  am  with  refpe£t  &c. 

*  Name  in  Irifh 

f  ,  ■>•9 

Fay  na  bion  oit>che 

pronounced  by  an  Irifbman,  Fas  nahin  aoidnche ; 

by  thofe  that  do  not  underftand  ")  r,  ,  , 

?  J.  Faas  nahane  eughe 

Infh.buc  catch  the  found,  J 
In  Englifb  The  one  nights  work. 

I  got  the  above  of  an  Irifli  teacher. 

ter 
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ber  of  the  Collectanea  de  rebus  Hibernicis .  I  therein  Rated,  that 
44  the  commerce,  occupancy,  and  various. inhabitancy,  which  tha 
44  ancient  ftate  of  Ireland  has  been  under  and  experienced,  leaves 
44  open  to  conjecture  two  lines  of  invejligation ,  which  it  may  pur- 
“  fue,  in  examination  of  the  many  remnants  of  antiquity  fo  fre- 
44  quently  difeovered  in  Ireland. 

44  The  one  leads  to  thofe  circumftances,  and  that  date  of 
44  things,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  while  the 
44  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  their  intercourfe  there  ; 
44  the  other  to  thofe  which  accompanied  the  occupancy  and 
44  inhabitancy  of  Gudhs  Guths ,  or  (as  thefe  adventurers  called 
44  themfe^ves)  Vickanders ,  the  lea  rovers  and  pirates  who  in  the 
44  earlieji  times  came  to  Ireland  from  the  Baltic  and  the  coafh 
44  of  the  north  fea. 

44  If  the  antiquary  Is  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  curious  building 
44  to  have  been  one  of  the  Arkite  temples ,  I  would  wifh  to  per- 
44  fuade  Mr.  Bryant  to  give  the  Society  his  opinion  upon  it.  He 
Cl  is  deep  in  the  Arkite  jnyjleries  as  he  is  in  every  point  of  an- 
44  cient  literature  :  and  I  will  try  to  tempt  him  by  fending  the 
44  drawings  and  defeription  to  him. 

44  In  the  mean  time  I  purfue  the  other  line  as  more  confonant 
44  to  my  own  opinion. 

44  I  have  proved  in  another  place  [<£]  and  on  another  occa- 
44  bon  that  thefe  Vidts,  or  Fidts,  as  the  Welfh  called  them 
44  thefe  Pidti,  Pidtones,  Vic-ingi,  and  Vidtones  as  the  Romans 
44  in  different  fituations  pronounced  the  name ;  thefe  Vick- 
44  anders  and  Vick-ingers,  as  the  word  is  written  on  their  own 
44  Runic  monuments,  made  very,  early  incurlions  into,  and  even 
44  invalions  of  Ireland,  &c. 

44  These  people  came  from  a  country,  and  were  of  a  race, 

44  who  paid  divine  honors  to  the  form  of  a  ffip  as  the  Symbol,, 

•  •*’  /''  ’  -  *  i  *•  •  *  ;  •  • 

[*}  Treatife  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  part  2j  not  yet  publiflaed. 

“  Idol, 
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u  Idol,  or  rather  as  the  Temple  of  the  Divinities  whom  they 
“  worshipped.  They  fuppofed  the  gods,  whom  they  called  ffes^ 
to  have  a  (hip  which  the  Nani  made  for  them,  and  that  thefe 
c<  gods,  when  they  paffed  through  the  metaphysical  regions  of 
“  the  world,  failed  in  this.fhip.  To  this  (hip  they  gave  the  name 
“  Skidbladner  [c].  Nani  fecerunt  Skidhladnerum ,  et  dederunt  Fre - 
“  jero.  H*ec  adeo  magna  eji  at  par  Jit  omnibus  JIfis  et  quidem  ar- 
matis  ferendisy  velijque  explicatis  Jlatim  ventum  naufcicitur  fecun- 
dum ,  quocunque  fit  abitura.  Cum  vero  non  navigandum  Jit  adeo 
“  multi s  conjlat  partibus  ut  complicates  in  perd  includi  poflitS* 
Now.,  if  their  religious  faith  taught  them  to  believe  that  the 
gods  themfelves  chofe  this  kind  of  vehicle,  and  that  mini- 
firing  gods  or  priefts  of  the  intelle&ual  world  prepared  fuch  for 
them,  what  Jorm  of  temple  could  be  more  conform  to  thefe  opi¬ 
nions,  or  become  a  more  proper  fymbol  ©f  the  refidence  of  thefe 
gods,  than  that  of  a  fidp? 

Tacitus  having  learnt,  that  fome  of  thefe  northern  people 
ufed  (hrines  of  this  form,  as  fymbols  of  their  gods,  throws  out 
,a  conje&ure,  that  Ifis  may  be  the  divinity  worfhiped  under  this 
type,  and  many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
the  way  by  which  this  fuperftition  might  pafs  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  the  Suevi  \dl\  ;  unde  caufa  et  origo  peregrino  facro  parum 
xomperiy  niji  lignum  ipfum,  in  mo  dum  liburna:  fguratumy  docet 
a  dv  eft  am  religionem . 

But  as  I  am  on  one  /hand  taught  by  Caefar  [y]  that  thefe 
people  knew  not,  no  not  even  by  hear-fay,  any  other  divinities 
than  their  own  (to  which  however,  according  to  the  Roman 
cuflom,  he  is  pleafed  to  give  the  Roman  names,  fol ,  vulcanus9 

[7]  Edda.  Edit.  Goranfoni.  •* 

Tacitus.  r  • 

■  if]  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  VI.  §  Jti. 

I  ***  K  lutia ). 
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luna).  And  as  on  the  other  hand  I  read  in  the  Edda  as  above, 
that  thefe  people  had  religious  fables,  of  their  own,  couched 
under  this  very  idea  of  the  gods  failing  in  a  metaphyfical  myjie- 
rious  Jhip ;  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the  far-fetched  myfteries  (ad- 
vedice  religions')  which  thefe  learned  men  had  been  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  trace  out.  My  conjedlure  therefore  which  I  fubmitted  to 
the  antiquaries  at  Dublin,  was  that  this  jhip  temple  is  the  Symbol 
of  the  facred  Skidbladner ,  built  by  the  Nani ,  and  by  a  mode  of 
analyfing  the  name,  corrupted  as  it  feems  to  be,  by  which  this 
building  is  called  at  this  day,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  out, 
that  this  very  name  confirms  this  conjecture,  for  that  it  fignifies 
a  building  founded  in  the  Nanic  mftitutions . 

This  opinion  my  friend  Colonel  Vallancey  is  not  difpofed 
to  accede  to,  being  diftatisfied,  I  fear,  that  1  have  afcribed  the 
honour  of  this  temple  to  northern  adventurers  and  colonifis,  in 
preference  to  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Magogian  Scyths; 
to  Nanic  rather  than  to  Druidic  inftitutions,  for  which  he  has  a 
more  than  ordinary  reverence,  fo  that  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
accompany  the  publication  of  my  letter  with  fome  remarks,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  recover  and  re  (lore  this  building  to  his 
friends  the  Druids,  and  feems  willing  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
an  inn  or  caravanfera  of  the  Naoids  (whom  he  fuppofes  to  be) 
an  order  of  Monks  belonging  to  the  Druids .  To  make  all  clear 
for  the  erection  of  this  Druidical  karavanjera  of  hofpitable  Monks , 
my  Pict/fj  Nanic  temple  (equally  imaginary)  mu  ft  be  battered 
down.  My  friend  the  Colonel  therefore  fixes  an  IF,  like  a  pe¬ 
tard,  on  the  portal  of  my  argument,  and  in  an  hypothetical 
fyllogifm  fays,  “V/  the  Fids  (mixed  with  thefe  nations)  pre- 
“  ferved  the  tenets  of  their  ancient  religion  at  the  time  of  the 
“  invafion  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes,  Mr.  Pownali’s  conjecture 
“  may  be  right.”  Now  the  Colonel’s  knowledge  of  thefe  an- 
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dent  adventurers  going,  at  the  time  of  writing  thefe  remarks, 
no  higher  than  to  thofe  accounts  of  them  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Chriftian  a?ra,  when  the  invaftons  of  the  northern: 
people  under  the  appellation  of  Danes  took  place  ;  he  fuppofes 
me  to  refer,  in  what  I  have  faid  of  the  building  this  temple,  to 
thofe  periods.  But  as  my  account  particularly  refers  to  times 
much  anterior  to  the  Chriftian  sera,  wherein  this  religion  did 
ad u ally  exift,  and  was  in  pradice,  thefe  adventurers  may  be 
fuppofed  to  hold  the  tenets  of  it  :  fo  that  my  eonjedure  may 
be  right,  and  my  Nanic  temple  ftand  firm,  till  my  friend  brings 
more  ferious  artillery  againft  it. 

Thus  far,  in  prefenting  thefe  drawings,  I  have  thought  it  a 
juftice  to  myfelf  to  go,  in  defending  the  confiftence  of  my  eon¬ 
jedure  as  founded  on  traditional  fads  and  fair  argument.  As 
to  the  eonjedure  itfelf,  I  am  fo  for  from  ferioufly  defending  it, 
that  I  lay  thefe  drawings  before  the  Society,  in  order  to  elicit 
and  draw  from  them  other  and  better  opinions  ;  and  I  throw 
out  my  opinion  merely  as  a  theorem  on  experimental  reafoningy 
which  being  fairly  difeufled  may  lead  to  fomething  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  I  prefume  to  have  gone.  For  the  fame  reafon 
I  will  add  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich,.  LL.B.  vicar  of 
Aghaboe  in  Ireland,  on  the  fame  fubjed  [f\. 

He  obferves,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  idola¬ 
try,  “  the  next  ftep  was  to  confeerate  the  (hip  or  boat,  and  hold 

it  up  as  an  objed  of  religious  worship*  Thus  in- an  ancient 
“  calendar  preferved  by  Gruter,  among  the  feftivals  is  the  (hip 
“  of  Ills,  the  (hip  of  Hercules,  and  the  Trieris  of  Ammon,  alfo 
“  facred. 

“As  now  (hips  were  believed  to  be  the  temples  of  fome 
44  gods,  and  partaking  of  their  eflence,  they  were  judged  to  be 

[/]  In  a  letter  addrefled  to  me,  Jan,  3,  1783.  Printed  in  the  Colleftanea 
Hibernica,  N°  XI.  p.  427. 
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44  no  unfuitable  cemeteries  for  the  deceafed,  and  accordingly 
«*  the  dead  were  laid  in  them.  Antinous,  as  appears  by  a  paf- 
44  fage  of  Epiphanius  [g-],  was  interred  in  a  boat.  One  of  the 
44  laws  [£]  of  the  Daniffi  prince  Frotho  is,  that  each  general 
46  or  officer  who  fell  in  battle  (hould  be  burnt  in  a  pile  made 
i(  of  his  (hip  [/]. 

46  The  Icelanders  buried  in  a  boat.  Afmund  would  not  fuf- 
46  fer  his  faithful  fervant  to  lye  in  the  fame  (kiff  with  him. 

44  The  room  within  the  boat  is  too  narrow, 

46  A  warrior  (hould  have  a  better  place  ; 

44  For  I  can  govern  a  boat  by  myfelf. 

44  At  length  the  Northerns  erected  royal  tombs  or  tumuli  of 
4(  the  (ize  and  figure  of  a  great  Jhip  [£].  Thefe  tombs  were  after- 
4i  wards  temples,  whereat  the  people  annually  affembled  to  of- 
44  fer  facrifice  for  the  profperity  of  the  nation. 

44  You  have  (farted  freffi  game  for  our  antiquaries,  whofe 
44  inquiries  will  be  directed  after  other  (hip-temples,  which  no 
44  doubt  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.” 

To  the  matters  contained  in  the  letter  of  this  ingenious  and 
learned  gentleman,  which  he  very  civilly  fays  he  writes  to 
llrengthen  and  confirm  what  I  had  advanced,  I  fubfcribe,  as 
containing  an  opinion  lefs  fanciful  and  more  confonant  to  fa£t 
than  that  which  I  had  thrown  out.  It  is  due  to  that  candour 
with  which  he  purlues  his  inquiries  after  truth,  to  make  this 
acknowledgment. 

Lb]  Cuperi  Harp.  p.  14. 

[£]  I  rather  apprehend  that  this  was  a  particular  dire&ion  on  a  particular  oc- 
cafion  ;  fee  the  paflage  in  the  fifth  book  of  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

[/]  Centurionis  vero  vel  fatrapas  corpus  rogo,  propria  nave  conflru&o,  fune- 
randum  conftituit.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  v.  p.  87.  J.  44. 

[£]  Regios  vero  tumulos  ad  magnitudinem  et  figuram  carinae  maximae  navis. 
Steph.  ad  Sax.  Grammat.  p.  91. 
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The  opinion  which  I  had  thrown  out  as  a  conjecture  gives 
the  principle  actually  contained  in  the  Edda,  on  which  thefe 
fuperftitions  of  a  naval  people  were  founded.  The  northern 
people  in  general  believed  in  a  future  (fate  of  being.  They  fup- 
pofed  that  the  foul,  as  in  this  prefent  life  it  is  cloathed  with  a 
material  body,  would,  in  the  next,  have  alfo  a  body  fuited  to 
that  State,  an  aetherial  vehicle;  that  the  objects  alfo  of  its  delight* 
its  happinefs,  and  glory,  would  exift  there  alfo  in  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  existence  under  an  aereal  fubftance  ;  which  objects 
it  would  thus  potfefs  and  enjoy  in  a  more  tranfeendant  degree- 
Hence  the  great  hunters  and  warriors  had  the  accompaniments 
of  their  former  fports,  or  with  which  they  performed  their  ac¬ 
tions  of  glory,  buried  with  them.  The  hunter  had  his  bow, 
his  fpear,  and  his  dog,  laid  in  the  fame  tomb.  The  heroes  of 
the  land  troops  had  their  arms  and  their  horfe  buried  with 
them  :  the  naval  ViCts  or  heroes  were  buried  in  their  Ships,  or 
were  burnt  together  with  them,  or  finally  had  their  tombs  eredled 
in  the  form  of  a  f dip.  This  by  a  naval  people  was  considered 
as  the  molt  compleat  and  fupreme  degree  of  future  happinefs. 
It  was  not  only  that  thus  their  honours  were  perpetuated,  but 
that  in  this  State,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gods  themfelves 
were  conveyed  in  their  tetherial  Skidbladner,  thefe  heroes  failed 
about  amongSt  them  in  the  Ship  of  their  glory.  This  was  the 
principle ,  and  Mr.  Ledwich  has  given  the  application  of  it  in  the 
faB ;  and  I  clofe  with  him  in  opinion,  that  this  building  was 
one  of  thofe  tombs,  which,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Sh ip,  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Some  great  naval  viCt  who  died  in  Ire¬ 
land.  If  any  S'uperStitious  ceremonies  were  afterward  performed 
at  this  confecrated  place,  it  might  become  a  temple. 
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These  feveral  opinions  and  conjectures  however,  I  fubmit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  drawings,  to  the  examination  of  the  Society,  and 
to  fuch  better  accounts  as  any  of  our  learned  members  may  give. 

' 1  1  '  I  am  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

and  humble  fervant, 

T.  POWNALL. 

P.  S.  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich  was  pleafed  to  fay  in  his  laft, 
that  the  account  and  explanation  which  I  had  given  of  Jhip-tem- 
ples  had  raifed  the  curiolity  of  their  antiquaries;  and  that  no 
doubt  in  confequence  thereof  many  others,  before  unnoticed, 
would  be  now  obferved  ;  fo  in  confirmation  of  that  conjecture  I 
receive  from  him,  in  a  letter  dated  the  fecond  of  September,  the 
following  account  of  the  matter  in  faEt. 

u  Mr.  Beauford  writes  me  word,  that  another  f  ip-temple  has 
44  been  difcovered  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  barony  of  Cof- 
44  tello,  covered  with  a  fingle  done.  The  draught  of  this  is  but 
“  rudely  taken.  When  a  good  one  can  be  had,  it  (hall  be  tranf- 
“  mitted  to  you.  You  have  admirably  illuftrated  the  principle 
44  of  thofe  temples;  the  new  point  of  light  in  which  you  have 
44  placed  the  Jiudy  of  antiquities  will  give  a  view  of  that  (ludyr 
44  hitherto  unnoticed  and  referved  folely  for  your  difcovery.” 

T 0  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

N.  B.  Since  the  printing  of  the  above,  a  drawing  and  account 
of  this  naval  fepulchre  in  the  county  of  Mayo  has  been  received 
by  Gov..  Pownall  aad  is  of  an  uncommon  curious  nature. 


XV.  Extra  & 


t  >58  ] 


XV,  ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev .  Dr.  Percy, 
Bijhop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  to  the  Rev .  Dr.  Lort, 
on  fome  large  Fojfl  Horns. 


Read  December  4,  17^3. 


I  HAVE  lately  purchased  a  pair  of  the  largeft  foflil  horns, 
I  believe,  ever  found  in  Ireland,  with  fome  of  the  bones  of 
that  enormous  race  of  deer  which  are  dug  up  in  the  ftrata  of 
marie  that  lye  beneath  our  bogs.  I  do  not  find  that  they  are 
difcovered  in  the  bogs  themfelves,  but  generally  in  the  marie 
pits  which  are  opened  after  the  peat  grafs  is  removed.  One  of 
thefe  horns  meafures  from  the  root  at  its  infertion  in  the  fcull 
to  the  tip  of  its  remotefl  branch  feven  feet  and  one  inch ;  the 
other  fix  feet  and  nine  inches ;  to  which  add  the  interval  of 
four  inches  in  the  fcull  between  their  roots,  and  the  diftance 
from  the  tip  of  one  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  other  is  fourteen  feet 
four  inches.  The  fcull  which  is  intire  meafures  from  the  end 
to  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe  twenty-three 
inches ;  the  breadth  of  the  forehead  above  the  eyes  is  eleven 
inches  and  1 -fourth. 

I  have  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  an 
ox,  as  is  the  bladebone  of  the  fhoulder. 

I  believe  thefe  horns  differ  not  only  in  magnitude  but  in 
form  from  thofe  of  any  fpecies  of  deer  now  found  in  the  world, 
certainly  from  the  moofe  deer  and  elk.  The  bifhop  of  Clonfert, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Law,  tells  me,  he  heard  a  gentleman  from  India  fpeak  of 
an  enormous  deer,  ftill  found  in  Tartary  to  the  north  and  weft 
of  China,  which  have  been  thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
ours.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  hiftory,  no  tradition,  no  fable 
of  the  moft  antient  Irifh  bards,  ever  contains  the  moft  diftant 
allufion  or  (lighted:  mention  of  thefe  gigantic  animals. 

Lord  Moira  tells  me,  that  he  lately  fent  over  fome  of  the 
bones  of  this  animal  to  be  examined  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies ;  and  that  the  refult  of  the  en¬ 
quiry  was,  that  it  was  a  non-exiftent  animali  All  here  agree  that 
thofe  in  my  poffeftion  are  the  largeft  yet  known,  as  few  have 
ever  been  found  that  have  extended  beyond  twelve  feet.  I 
lately  got  another  large  pair  with  the  fcull  of  the  animal  in¬ 
tire,  which  from  its  decayed  teeth  appeared  to  have  died  of  old 
age,  yet  they  meafured  with  the  fcull  but  eleven  feet  and  four 
inches,. 


r 
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XVI.  Conjectures  on  the  name  of  the  Roman  Station 
Vinovium  or  Binchefter.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev . 


Dr .  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 


Read  November  27,  1783. 


Dear  Sir, 

TH  E  Society  of  Antiquaries  having  been  pleafed  to  admit 
my  former  conjedtures  on  Roman  Ways  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed  and  undefcribed,  permit  me  to  offer  by  way  of  appen¬ 
dix,  fome  conjectures  on  the  Ration  at  Binchefter  ;  which  being 
iituated  upon  one  of  the  ftrata,  and  of  great  eminence  under 
the  Roman  government,  may  not  be  an  improper  fubjedt  for 
inveftigation. 

Should  thefe  meet  with  the  fame  favourable  reception,  I  may 
hereafter  be  imboldened  to  trouble  you  with  fome  farther  obfer- 
vations  on  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  where  there  are  really 
more  remains  within  the  vicinity  of  its  capital,  than  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  place  I  have  yet  noticed,  Wiltfhire  ex¬ 
cepted.  I  am  with  great  lincerity,  dear  Sir, 


Your  mod  obliged  and  faithful  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  CADE. 


BINCHESTER , 
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BINCHESTER,  the  Vinovium  of  Antoninus,  and  Bino- 
vlum  of  Ptolemy  fituated  on  the  Stratum  called  the  Folfeway, 
was  a  celebrated  Roman  city  of  the  Brigantes,  and  was  facred  I 
apprehend  to  Bacchus,  and  derived  its  name  Vinovium ,  from  the 
feftivals  inftituted  there  in  honor  of  that  Deity.  Altars,  and 
antiquities  of  various  kinds,  have  frequently  been  found  there. 
Camden  takes  notice  of  an  altar  and  infcription  to  the  Dcae 
Matres  ;  and  of  another  to  the  genius  of  the  place  [ a ]  ;  but  the 
moft  lingular  is  that  of  a  priapus,  at  prelent  in  the  pofielfon  of 
Farrer  Wren,  Efq.  the  proprietor  of  the  Station.  There  has 
likewife  been  found  another  portable  altar,  exactly  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  15th  plate  of  Gordon’s  Itinerarium  Septentrionale, 
but  without  any  infcription  ;  and  alfo  a  fmall  bronze  image  of 
that  Deity,  which  had  probably  been  a  fymbol  worn  by  the 
Bacchas  or  female  prieftelTes,  as  there  is  a  perforation  in  its 
lower  parts;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  clalfed  among  the  lares,  fimi¬ 
lar  to  thofe  difcovered  at  the  Devifes  in  Wiltlhire  in  the  year 

I7I4* 

This  celebrated  Station  compriles  about  twenty-nine  acres*, 
and  is  at  prefent  an  inexhaufiible  repofitory  of  antiquities.  Mr. 
Wren  has  in  his  cohesion  fome  elegant  intaglias  found  there, 
with  variety  of  fiver  and  copper  coins,  both  of  the  upper  and 
lower  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theodofius. 

Perhaps  the  Roman  pottery  at  Vinovium  has  been  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  moll  in  Britain.  I  have  feen  fome  curious  frag¬ 
ments  of  bowls  and  vafes,  encircled  with  vine  branches ;  others 


[a]  Thefe  have  been  for  many  years  paft  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  portal  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  are  now  greatly  defaced  and  ille¬ 
gible. 


Vol.  VII. 
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entire,  which  appear  to  have  been  ufed  as  facrificing  veflels ; 
together  with  a  vaft  variety  of  fpecimens  of  different  compofi- 
tions,  iome  refembling  terra  cotta,  and  others  of  glafs. 

There  has  likewife  been  lately  digged  up  a  large  bafs  relief 
of  a  faun  with  an  altar,  but  the  infcription  hitherto  illegible. 
Dr.  Spence,  in  his  fplendid  edition  of  the  Polymetis,  fly les  the 
fauns  and  latyrs  rural  Deities,  attendants  on  Bacchus ;  and  Cal- 
met  in  his  learned  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  a  print  of  hea¬ 
then  idols,  gives  the  buff  of  the  iafcivious  Pan  for  Priapus, 
which  is  farther  elucidated  by  that  lingular  ffatue  in  the  Ludo- 
vifian  gardens  at  Rome,  where  he  is  teaching  Apollo  to  play 
on  the  fhepherd’s  reed.  The  ancients  feign  Priapus  to  be  the 
fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  as  fuch  he  had  divine  honors 
paid  him  at  all  the  feftivals  of  the  Bacchanalia,  wlaere  his  image 
was  prefented  to  public  view.  See  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
Bacchus  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  IV,  where  he  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Proferpina  ;  and  his  licentious  fa- 
crifces  were  celebrated  in  fecret,  and  in  the  night. 

If  the  etymology  now  propofed  be  admitted,  and  one  were  at 
liberty  to  deduce  the  names  of  the  feveral  Rations  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  rather  than  the  Britifh  language,  Vindoma ,  now  Silchejier , 
in  Hampshire,  may  have  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  Deity, 
and  there  may  have  been  another  at  Vindomara ,  the  latter  name 
being  further  expreflive  of  a  maritime  fituation.  Thus  there 
may  have  been  many  temples  in  Britain  dedicated  to  Bacchus; 
V tndogladla  in  Dorfetfhire  may  perhaps  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  feftive  and  athletic  fports  of  the  gladiators  in  his  ho¬ 
nor ;  Vindohala  from  baths  dedicated  to  Bacchus;  and  Vindelicia 
in  Germany  may  be  indebted  to  the  excellence  of  its  vines  for 
the  etymology,  rather  than  to  the  reafon  alfi gned  by  Littleton 

in 
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in  his  dictionary.  The  Bacchanalian  feafts  were  fupprefied  at 
Rome  A.  U.  568,  on  account  of  the  infamous  ceremonies  and 
debaucheries  praCtifed  at  them. 

I  could  have  wiflied  to  have  fent  a  correCt  plan  and  view 
of  Binchefter  herewith,  but  flatter  myfelf  that  omiffion  will 
be  amply  compenfated  by  what  the  public  may  foon  receive 
from  gentlemen  who  have  furveyed  the  place,  and  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  illuftrate  its  hiftory ;  the  prefent  conjectures  being  very 
inadequate  to  the  fubjeCt. 


Y  2 
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XVII.  Further  Obfervations  on  the  early  Irifh  Anti¬ 
quities*  By  Thomas  Pownall,  Efq.  In  a  Fetter  to 
the  Rev .  Mr .  Norris,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries . 

Read  November  27,  1783. 


Sir, 


HEREIN  I  tranfmit  to  you,  for  the  confederation  of  the 
Society,  extracts  of  letters  from  colonel  Valiancy  to  me, 
touching  fome  fingular  remains  of  very  high  antiquity  found  in 
Ireland,  together  with  copper-plate  impreffions  of  drawings  of 
the  articles  referred  to. 


Those  curious  things  in  their  names  certainly,  and  in  their 
nature  probably,  have  reference  to  an  oriental  origin.  Various 
and  very  unfettled  are  the  opinions  of  the  learned  as  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  eafl  (1  mean  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Ionia,  and 
the  Carthaginians)  with  Ireland.  As  alfo  how  thefe  peculiar 
cuftoms  in  Ireland,  apparently  oriental,  acquired  eftablifhment 
there.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  it  is  now  thirteen 
years  paft  fnce  I  fubmitted  [a]  that  opinion  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 


\ 


[o]  Vide  Archaeologia,  vo!,  II.  p.  243.  vol.  111.  p.  303.  350.  355. 
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I.  That  thefe  commercial  people  from  the  eaft  had  a  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  trading  fettlements  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  both  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa  and  Europe,  even  advanced  to  Thule,  their 
moft  remote  fettlement ;  in  like  manner  as  we  Europeans  have 
now  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

II.  That  thofe  fettlements,  in  all,  or  moft  of  thefe  countries, 
were  advanced  marine  pofts,  and  fubordinate  factories,  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  great  principal  eftabiifhment  at  Gades :  as  our  out 
pofts  and  fubordinate  fadtories  in  the  Indies  are  dependant  on 
their  refpedtive  principal  eftablifhments. 

III.  That  fimilar  views,  animated  by  a  like  zeal  which 
prompted  the  Jefuits  to  undertake  their  millions  to  Paragua,  &c. 
animated  the  Magi,  or  Gawrs,  the  priefts  of  thefe  eaftern  people, 
to  undertake  like  mijjlons ,  and,  perhaps,  to  form  fomewhat Jimllar 
ejlabllfiments  amongft  the  native  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote 
parts,  but  particularly  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Ireland,  the  famous 
ultima  'Thule. 

IV.  That  from  thefe  fources  of  commercial  enterprize,  and 
religious  zeal,  without  recurring  to  the  neceffity  of  oriental  co¬ 
lonies,  I  have  long  thought,  that  thefe  reliques  of  antiquity 
(efpecially  thofe  found  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland)  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin,  and  that  under  reference  to  this  derivation  they  may  be 
beft  explained. 

Other  gentlemen,  with  infinitely  more  learning  than  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  have,  and  with  much  greater  extent  of  literary  invefti- 
gation  than  I  am  either  able  or  inclined  to  purfue,  have  made 
great  advances  towards  tracing  the  emigration  of  colonies  from 
the  eaft,  and  their  fettlements  in  thele  utmoft  weftern  parts  : 
as  beyond,  and  before  all  others,  my  friend  colonel  Valiancy  has 
done. 

He,. 


\ 
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He,  however,  with  that  candor  and  liberality  of  fentiment, 
'which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  real  learning,  permits  me,  where 
we  differ,  to  controvert  his  opinions,  as  he  does  mine,  without 
engaging  in  thofe  polemical  difputes,  which  difgrace  and  are  a 
reproach  to  literature. 

But  to  purfue  my  opinion. — The  native,  or  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland  in  the  firft  generations,  took  the  name  of  Cymric 
Cimbri ,  or  Cimmerians ;  and  in  the  fecond,  that  of  Cotti  or  Gothic 
called  alfo  Ef  cotti ,  or  ’  Scott  i,  as  being  the  fur  thefts  or  remote 
Cotti.  Upon  thefe  firft  the  Pics,  or  Fitts  (in  later  ages  called 
by  the  Romans  Pitts ),  who  were  pirates  and  fea-rovers,  made 
incurfions ;  in  the  fecond  inftance,  the  Thanes  (pronounced,  and 
in  after  time  written,  DanesJ  made,  under  a  different  form,  not 
only  incurfions,  but  permanent  conquefts. 

To  thefe  generations  of  Cymri ,  and  Cotti,  all  matters  of  anti¬ 
quity  refpedting  the  general  inhabitancy  of  Ireland  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  ;  whilfl  the  remains  of  particular  marine  pofis ,  and  mili¬ 
tary  fettlements ,  cufoms ,  and  manners  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  invasions  of  thefe  Sea-rovers  or  Vikan- 
ders,  coming  under  various  appellations. 

Having  prefaced  thus  much,  I  will  now  give  thofe  extradls 
from  colonel  Valiancy’s  letters,  which  are  fubmitted  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  Society,  and  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly 
excite  their  curiofity  to  fee  the  opinion  which  this  learned 
gentleman  holds  upon  thefe  matters,  when  he  comes  to  give  it 
more  at  large. 

“  Dublin,  Odh  4,  1 783.  Inclofed  you  have  two  plates,  pre- 
“  pared  for  my  N°  XIII.  They  are  of  the  mofl  valuable  anti- 
iC  quities  the  weftern  world  can  produce.  The  lodhan  Morain 
4‘  is  of  gold,  the  fize  of  the  drawing.  Keating  fays  it  was  a 
4  “  chain, 
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“  chain,  or  a  collar,  or  a  breaft-plate,  or,  &c.  &c.  worn  on  the 
4  neck  of  the  judge  when  on  the  bench,  and  that  it  would  clofe 
4  and  choak  him  if  he  gave  wrong  judgement ;  and  was  fo 
c  called  from  Moran ,  who  was  formerly  a  great  judge  in  Ire- 
4  land.  My  furprize  was  great  when  I  found  in  Buxtorf  that 
4  Iodkam  Morain  was  the  Chaldee  name  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
4  min.  Not  fatisfied  with  Buxtorf,  I  wrote  to  the  learned  Rabbi 
4  Heideck,  now  in  London.  His  anfwer  was  fatisfadlory, 
4  and  contained  a  dozen  quotations  from  various  Talmud-com- 
4  mentators.  In  (hort,  my  friend  the  Rabbi  will  have  it,  that 
‘none  but  Jews  or  Chaldees  could  have  brought  the  name 
‘  and  the  thing  to  Ireland.  In  the  fmall  cups,  or  circles  you 
4  will  fee  two  fmall  pointed  pyramids,  of  highly  polifhed  gold, 
4  which  I  fuppofe  reprefented  the  urim  and  thummin .  It  was 
4  hung  by  a  golden  chain,  and  worn  on  the  bread.  Unfor- 
4  tunately,  in  cutting  the  turf  (where  this  was  found)  the  (lane, 
4  or  lpade  (truck  the  middle ;  it  only  however  bruifed  it,  as  re- 
4  prefented  in  the  plate.  A  friend  of  mine  found  another  fome 
4  years  ago,  and  fold  it  for  thirty  pounds.  This  weighs  exactly 
4  twenty-two  guineas. 

“  The  other  (plate  B)  is  as  great  a  curiofity.  It  is  a  very 
4  large  chryjlal  Jlone  Jet  in  Jilver ,  with  fome  other  (tones  round 
{  it.  There  are  many  others  in  the  kingdom  j  but  all,  which 
4  I  have  had  drawings  of,  except  this,  bear  the  marks  of 
4  Chriftianity,  a  crucifix  always  being  in  the  middle.  The 
4  name  of  them  is  clock -meifi-cith  or  the  (lone  of  meifi,  judge- 
4  ment.  Cith  is  vifion,  revelation.  They  fay  it  is  an  Hebrew 
4  name,  at  lead  they  are  told  fo :  and  in  truth  it  is  no  lefs  than 
4  pK  Ebn  Majheith  forbidden  by  Mofes  in  the  XXVIth* 

4  chapter  of  Leviticus  verfe  1.  a  name  that  puzzled  all  the  Jewifh- 

44  rabbins. 
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44  rabbins,  and  our  Hebrew  commentators.  You  will  find  all 
44  their  opinions  in  Spencer,  deLegibus,  vol.  I.  and  this  learned 
44  man  concludes,  ad  earn  explicandam  vatem  potius  quam  in - 
44  terpretem  pojiulari  videatur.  It  was  alfo  called  breathachl  on, 
44  On  is  the  fame  as  clock  a  {tone  ;  and  breathael  is  fynonymous 
44  to  meifi ,  judgement.  Hence  we  find  it  amongfl:  the  Syrians 
44  and  ^Egyptians,  by  Mafchith ,  and  among  the  Turks  and 
44  Arabs  by  Lapis  Bradian .” 

In  a  fecond  letter,  dated  061.  23,  17S3,  the  Colonel  obferves, 
44  We  have  another  curious  cuftom  {till  remaining  under  its 
“  oriental  name.  It  was  a  fpecies  of  divination  by  five  fmall 
44  ftones,  tolled  about  and  caught  on  the  hand  in  various  ways. 
44  Our  boys  play  at  this  as  a  game,  and  fo  do  thofe  on  the  banks 
44  of  the  Nile,  as  you  will  find  in  Nieubhur.  This  game  has 
44  two  names  in  Irifh,  viz.  pur  in  and  clocha  tag ,  or  tag-Jiones , 
44  corrupted  by  the  Irifh-Englifh  to  jackftones,  I  need  not  tell 
44  you  that  T)£j  pur  in  Hebrew  and  JH1D  purin  (plural)  in  Chal- 
44  dee  means  lots:  and  that  the  Englifh  verfion  of  the  Bible  re- 
44  tains  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  IXth  chapter  of  Either.  Tag 
44  is  from  the  Etrufcan  Tages ,  that  prince  of  diviners.  In  the 
44  Memoires  of  the  Florentine  Academy  you  will  find  a  force- 
44  refs  in  the  adtion  of  divination,  drawn  from  a  pidture  found 
44  in  Herculaneum.  Two  (tones  remain  on  the  back  of  the 
44  hand  and  three  on  the  ground.  Now  this  is  the  firjl  caji  of 
44  our  purin,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  this  game  is 
4C  any  where  pradticed  in  Wales  or  England.” 

In  a  third  letter,  dated  Nov.  4,  1783,  he  fays  44  The  enclofed 
44  are  run  off  from  a  brafs  medal  found  lately  in  a  bog  in  Allenf* 
44  town  in  the  county  of  Meath.  There  is  a  fquare  hole  in  the 
44  center.  You  will  recolledt  that  by  this  impreflion  the  cha- 
2  44  radters 
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“  ra&ers  are  reverfed.  I  think  the  chara&ers  in  the  line 
“  marked,  S  are  old  Syriac,  but  of  the  others  I  can  make  no- 
(i  thing.  Among  the  learned  men  of  your  Society  probably  it 
<c  may  be  decyphered  *,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  try. 

“  P.  S.  Every  day  turns  up  fomething  curious.  A  mojl 
“  beautiful  vafe ,  of  the  true  Etrufcan  form,  was  fent  to  me 
6f  yefterday.  It  has  two  handles  terminating  in  horfes  heads, 
<f  elegantly  finifbed;  it  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  is  feven  in- 
46  ches  high,  and  fhall  be  engraved  for  N°  XIII.”  C.  V. 


I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

T.  POWNALL 

I  believe  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  pieces  of  Chinefe  money,  which  they 
firing  on  a  thong  of  leather  i  compared  with  thofe  it  appears  to  be  exactly  limi- 

lar.  T.  P. 
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XVIII.  Defcription  of \  a  fecond  Roman  Pig  of  Lead 
found  in  Derby  (hire  ;  now  in  the  poffejjim  of  Mr. 
Adam  Woliey  Matlock  in  that  County*  with  Re¬ 
marks.  By  Samuel  Pegge.  In  a  Letter  to  Robert 
Banks  Hodgkinfon,  Efq. 

Read  December  1 i,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, 

1BEG  leave  to  addrefs  you  in  regard  to  another  mafs  of  Ro¬ 
man  lead  lately  difcovered  in  Derby ihire.  Your  attachment 
to  this  fubjedt  exprefled  to  me  in  one  of  your  late  letters  gives 
me  great  confidence  to  hope  you  will  not  think  me  troubleiome 
in  engaging  your  attention  once  more  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Mr..  Woliey  the  younger  of  Matlock  in  this  county  has  in¬ 
formed  me  by  letter,  dated  O&ober  21,  1783,  that  a  fhort  time 
ago  as  fome  perfbns  were  ridding  a  piece  of  ground  near  Mat- 
lock-Bank  {the  commons  there  being  now  inclofing),  they  dif¬ 
covered  an  old  pig  of  lead  buried  a  few  inches  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  large  (lone,  apparently 
by  accident.  Clofe  to  the  fpot  where  it  was  found  there  was  a 
bole,  by  wrhich  is  meant  a  place  where  in  ancient  times,  before  N 
fmelting  mills  were  invented,  miners  irfed  to  fmelt  their  lead 
ores  [k],  fo  that  in  all  probability  the  pig  was  run  or  cafl:  there. 

[<7]  It  takes  its  name  from  the  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbilh  at  fuch  places. 
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I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  drawing  of  this  block,  fmce 
it  refembles  all  the  reft  of  the  Roman  pigs  hitherto  difcovered, 
but  only  to  add  that  the  weight  is  84  lb.  the  length  on  the  top 
19  inches;  .breadth  3I  inches;  ditto  at  bottom  22  inches; 
breadth  4  f  inches. 

The  infcription  on  the  top  is,  in  prominent  letters, 

L,  ARycC/NI-  YERJLCv'l^)  L.V1VP, 

where  you  will  obferve,  that  the  broke  on  the  latter  leg  of 
the  fecond  V  appeared  to  Mr.  Wolley  to  be  a  fault  in  cart¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  in  the  mould.  The  reading  confequently  will 
be  plainly,  Lucii  ARVCONI  (L  e.  Aruconii)  VERECVNDI 
METALlici  (or  METALlarii)  LVNDinenfis.  That  is  ‘  The 
*  property  of  Lucius  Aruconius  Verecundus  lead  merchant  of 
‘  London.’ 

The  few  obfervations  I  have  to  make  on  the  pig  and  its  in¬ 
fcription  are 

1.  This  is  the  lighted:  Roman  mafs  of  lead  of  any  yet 
found,  Mr.  Green’s  pig  [£]  weighing  1501b.  and  the  Hampfhire 
one  (of  which  I  lately  fent  you  an  account)  the  fame  [c]. 
Mr.  Nightingale’s  pig  found  on  Cromford  moor  in  this  county 
raifes  but  126  lb.  [/],  whence-  it  fhould  feem  there  was  no  fixed 
ftandard  for  weight  when  this  block  was  formed.  This  is  the 
lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  fince,  , 

2dly.  As  Mr.  Wolley  obferved,  the  piece  was  run  at  different 
times,  at  9  or  10  [<?],  which  murt  be  owing  to  one  of  thefe  two 
caufes,  either  that  the  ore  was  gotten  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fmelted  as  it  was  gotten  ;  or  that  in  thefe  boles,  which  were  but 

[£]  Gent.  Magazine,  1773,  vol.  XLIII:  p.  61. 

£e]  Of  this  fee  Gent.  Mag.  1783.  vol.  LIU.  p.  935. 

[</]  Archaeologia,  vol.  V,  p.  375. 

[e]  See  for  this  Archaeologia,  V.  p.  377. 
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clumfy  and  inconvenient  hearths,  the  miners  or  fmelters  could 
not  fufe  a  larger  quantity  of  ore  at  once.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  the  more  probable  realon  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as  Mr.  Wol- 
ley  tells  me  there  has  often  been  found  at  thefe  boles ,  which 
are  fcattered  all  over  Matlock  moors,  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
ore  to  have  run  5  or  6  pigs  larger  than  this  in  queftion.  There 
was  no  lead-ore,  however,  found  at  the  Bole  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  only  the  hearth,  which  was  compofed  of  large  flat  ftones, 
appeared  to  be  much  burnt  by  fire.  May  we  not  then  from 
this  flate  of  things  conclude,  that  this  piece,  fo  light  in  com- 
parifon  with  others,  is  imperfect,  as  wanting  3  or  4,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  more  layers  or  runnings  to  complete  it?  But  I  leave  this. 
Sir,  to  your  better  judgement. 

^dly.  What  is  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon,  there 
appear  on  the  outfide  of  this  pig  a  great  many  fmall  parti¬ 
cles  of  brafs  mixed  with  the  lead.  This  particular  circumftance 
has  not  been  obferved  in  any  other  of  our  Roman  blocks,  and 
certainly,  as  Mr.  Wolley  very  juftly  remarks  in  his  letter  to 
me,  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  For  my  part/  I  dare  not 
attempt  it,  being  only  able  to  fay,  that  both  copper  and  brafs 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and  that  lapis  calaminaris  is 
plentifully  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  come  4thly  to  the  infcription  ;  Lucius  Aruconius  Vere- 
cundus  is  a  genuine  Roman  name.  There  is  a  family  called 
Aceronnia  in  Rofinus  [/],  and  perhaps  the  name  Aruconius  may 
be  here  mifwritten  for  Aceronnius.  Verecundus ,  as  an  Agnomen, 
occurs  in. Fleet  wood  [g].  The  pig,  as  appears  alfo  from  the 
form  of  the  letters,  and  the  figure  of  the  block  fo  fimilar  to 

[/]  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  904. 

[£■]  Infer ipt.  Antiq.  Sylloge,  p.  205.  and  repeatedly  in  Gruter. 
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thofe  which  bear  the  names  of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vefpafian,  Do- 
mitian,  and  Hadrian,  is  undoubtedly  of  Roman  manufacture. 
This  I  thought  proper  to  note  and  eftablifh,  becaufe  there  is 
not  the  leaft  hint  dropped  in  the  infcription  which  leads  to 
time,  as  in  the  other  antient  pigs,  and  confequently  one  knows 
not  to  what  particular  reign  to  refer  it  with  any  certainty  ; 
though  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  may  be  plauiibly  conjcdhired. 

5thly,  I  take  Aruconius  Verecundus  to  have  been  the  mer¬ 
chant,  who,  redding  in  London,  a  principal  mart  for  this  com¬ 
modity  at  the  time,  if  not  the  very  principal,  was  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  farmer,  or  undertaker,  of  the  lead  works  at  Matlock  :  the 
block  was  confequently  his  property,  and  as  fuch  was  marked 
with  his  name.  The  name  of  the  city  of  London  was  often 
written  with  V  in  the  firft  fyllable  [Z>],  and  fome  have  deduced 
it,  it  being  undoubtedly  Britifh,  from  Llyyn  or  Llvvyn,  nemust 
and  dinas,  oppidum  [/]. 

Lafllv,  In  regard  to  the  place,  the  parifh  of  Matlock  ;  lead 
mines  are  not  only  wTrought  here  at  this  time,  but  were  fo  as 
antiently  as  the  making  of  Domefday  Book  ;  for  whereas  in 
that  record  wre  find  a  mine  at  Mefesforde ,  the  modern  name  of 
which  place  was  unknown  to  me  A.  D.  1777  [£],  my  ingenious 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Mafon,  conjedlures  that  the  great  hill 
Mafion  is  intended,  the  termination  forde  being  only  added  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Ford  over  the  river  Derwent  there :  and  this,  he 

[ h ]  Amm.  Marcellinus,  p.  2346c  var.  Left.  Edit.  Vales.  Beda,  p.  3.  Indeed 
the  Saxons  almoft  univerfally  give  it  fo  in  the  coins  and  MSS. 

[*J  Gale,  ad  Antonin,  p.  70.  Mr.  Sherringham  obferves,  p.  21,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  name  is  Llundain ,  and  undoubtedly  the  name  is  of  Britifh  original.  See 
Richards’s  Brit,  and  Engl.  Diet.  v.  Llundain ,  and  archbifhop  Uiher’s  Brit.  Eccl. 
Antiq.  p.  34. 

H]  Archaeologia,  V.  p.  374. 
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thinks,  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the  mine  there,  called  Old  ~ 
Mefier ,  corrupted  now  into  Neefier .  Matlock  moors  are  very 
bare  of  wood,  the  Peak  not  more  ;  but  meth inks  the  boles  fo 
frequently  found  there,  do  fufficiently  account  for  their  naked- 
nefs,  all  the  wood  growing  there  being  wafted  and  confumed 
by  them.  This  perhaps  may  pafs  for  a  further  argument  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  lead  mines  here,  as  fuch  a  total  devaftation  and 
annihilation  of  the  timber  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  cen¬ 
turies. 

I  have  the  honour,  Sir,  of  being 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant,  .. 

SAMUEL  PEGGE.  4 

P.  S.  It  were  ardently  to  be  wiftied  that  the  Roman  pigs  of 
lead  were  all  lodged  together  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

The  perfons  who  found  this  old  pig  of  lead  fold  it  to  a  , 
clock-maker  of  Matlock;  and  Mr.  Wolley,  the  younger,  whom 
perhaps  you  may  know,  purchafed  it  of  him,  and  now  has  it.  , 
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mx.  A  further  account  of fome  Druidical  Remains  in 
Derbyfhire.  By  Hayman  Rooke,  EJq. 


Read  December  n,  1785. 


rvN  Hatherfage  Moor  in  the  high  Peak,  not  far' from  the 
road  that  goes  from  Sheffield  to  MancheRer,  is  a  Britifh 
work,  called  Cairs  work .  See  the  plan  PI.  XIII.  fig.  1.  It  is 
•  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  fixty-one  in  width.  It 
takes  in  an  hill  precipitous  all  round,  except  at'the  north  end, 
where  there  is  a  wall  of  a  very  fingular  conRru&ion.  It  is 
near  three  feet  thick,  and  confiRs  of  three  rows  of  very  large 
Rones.  On  the  top  are  other  large  Rones,  fet  obliquely  end 
ways,  a  view  of  which  is  in  the  fame  plate  fig.  1.  at  b.  The 
infide  is  filled  up  with  earth  and  Rones,  which  form  the  val¬ 
lum,  and  Hope  inwards  twenty-five  feet.  The  height  of  the 
wall  to  the  top  of  the  Hoping  Rones  (as  abovementioned)  is  nine 
feet  four  inches.  The  principal  entrance  feems  to  have  been 
at  the  eaR  end  of  the  wall ;  a  lefler  one  is  on  the  weft  fide;  both 
marked  (c)  in  the  plan.  The  area  of  this  work  is  full  of 
rocks  and  large  Rones;  feveral  of  thefe  are  rocking  Rones,  three 
of  which  are  engraved  in  Plate  XIII.  fig  2.  (a)  thirteen  feet 
in  length,  (b)  eight  feet,  (c)  nine  feet  fix  inches ;  and  others 
have  rock  bafons. 

Ok 
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On  the  eaft  fide  of- this  work,  is  a  very  lingular  ftone  (fee 
Plate  XI V.  fig.  i  (V).  It  meafures  thirteen  feet  fix  inches  in 
length,  hangs  over  a  precipice,  and  is  lupported  by  two  fmali 
Hones;  that  on  the  north  fide  is  marked  (b);  the  other  is  on  the 
fouth  fide  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  which  cannot  be  l'een  from  the 
fpot  whence  the  drawing  was  taken.  Thefe  plainly  appear  to 
have  been  fixed  by  art.  On  the  top  is  a  large  rock  baton  four  feet 
three  inches  diameter,  clofe  to  which,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  an 
hollow  cut  like  a  chair,  with  a  ftep  to  reft  the  feet  upon.  This, 
tlie  country  people  fay,  has  always  been  called  Cair  o  chair ; 
from  whence  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  a  feat  of  juftice, 
where  the  principal  Druid  fat,  who,  being  contiguous  to  the 
rock  bafon,  might  have  recourfe  to  appearances  in  the  water,  in 
doubtful  cafes.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  imagine,  from  the 
many  facred  erections,  that  this  place  muft  have  been  intended 
for  holy  ufes,  or  a  court  of  juftice. 

At  about  three  hundred  yards  north  of  this  work,  is  an  af- 
femblage  of  rocks,  called  Higgar  Tor  (fee  Plate  XIV.  fig.  2.) 
where  (a)  is  a  rocking  ftone  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference, 
and  (b)  a  large  ftone  with  a  rock  bafon. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  Hatherfage  Moor,  and  feparated  by 
a  cultivated  valley,  is  Highlow  Moor.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a 
large  tumulus  of  earth  and  ftone,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet  in  circumference,  wh  cll  feemed  to  have  been  opened  at  the 
top  and  fide;  near  it  are  five  fmali  ones.  At  about  fix  hundred 
yards  from  thefe,  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  Moor,  are  three  fmali 
tumuli  of  earth  and  ftone,  but  little  railed  from  the  ground,  the 
largeft  twenty-four  feet  diameter.  At  the  Eaft  end  of  Alney 

[<»]  See  its  fituation  in  the  plan  at  (c).  It  is  neceflary  to  obferye,  that  the 
plan  was  not  taken  wuh  any  inftrumerft. 
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Moor  adjoining  to  Highlow  moor  is  a  circle  inclofed  with  a 
vallum  of  earth,  within  which  are  four  upright  (tones,  eighteen 
inches  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  year  1761,  my  worthy  and 
learned  friend  Mr.  Pegge  of  Whittington  explored  thefe  moors, 
and  fays,  that  there  wrere  then  nine  large  (tones  (landing  at 
equal  dillances,  and  that  on  Overton  Moor,  which  joins  to  the 
above,  was  a  large  circle  of  (tones,  whereof  fome  (tood  on  end, 
but  there  are  now  hardly  any  traces  to  be  feen  of  this  circle, 
the  (tones  having  been  all  taken  up  for  the  repair  of  roads  and 
walls. 

In  thofe  lefler  tumuli  or  lows  fcattered  over  this  tract  hu¬ 
man  bones  have  often  been  difcovered;  which  (hews  that  they 
as  well  as  the  large  tumuli,  were  all  fepulchres.  In  fome  of 
the  larged  have  been  found  urns,  fometimes  fingly,  and  fome- 
times  four  in  a  low.  Befides  the  urns,  beads  and  rings  have  been 
found,  which  (hews  that  they  were  Britidi. 
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XX.  Remarks  on  the  preceding  Article .  By  Mr,  Bray*. 
In  a  Better  to  the  Secretary . 

Read  December  18,  1 783. 

S  1  R, 

1A  M  very  glad  to  find  that  the  ingenious  major  Rooke  has 
furnifhed  the  Society  with  drawings  of  that  curious  remain 
of  very  early  fortification,  the  Caers-work  (or,  as  the  name  was 
given  me,  the  Carle  s-work')  near  Hatherfage' in  Derbyflrire.  It 
was  firft  noticed  in  print  (I  believe)  in  the  tour  into  that  coun¬ 
try  which  I  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public  this  year,  but  is 
much  better  illufirated  by  the  major.  If  it  will  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  offer  the  Society  two  drawings  in  addition  to  thofe  which 
Mr.  Rooke  has  lent,  I  will  beg  you  to  prefent  them. 

The  number  of  curiofities  of  the  higheft  antiquity  which 
that  county  affords,  well  deferves  attention,,  and  (I  fpeak  expe¬ 
rimentally)  the  traveller  who  fhall  go  in  fearch  of  them  will 
no  where  find  a  greater  variety  of  fcenery,  than  is  there  pre- 
fented  in  fucceffion  to  his  eye.  The  antiquary  will,  however, 
have  to  lament  that  whilfi  turnpike  roads  facilitate  his  vifit, 
the  barbarity  of  turnpike  furveyors  will  deftroy  the  objefls  of 
his  fearch ;  barrows,  druidical  temples,  rocking  Rones,  and 
whatever  comes  in  their  way,  fall  a  prey  to  their  facrilegioivs 
hands.  It  has  been  the  cafe  with  one  rocking  Rone  near  this 
Work,  which  was  too  near  the  road  to  efcape ; — nimium  vicina 
Cremona  ! 

Adjoining  to  Hatherfage  church  yard  is  a  fmall  circular 
fortification;  perhaps  that  of  the  enemy  which  might  caufe  the 
rude  one  on  the  Moor.  I  am,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BRAY. 
XXI.  Obfervations 
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XXI.  Obfervations  on  a  Cryjlal  V afe  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Earl  of  Besborough.  By  Thomas  Pownall,  Efq . 

Read  February  13,  20,  1783. 

Introduction,  giving  an  account  of  the  antique  cup ,  the  fuhjedt  of 
this  paper . 

§  1 .  Of  the  nature  and  ceremony  of  the  convivial  libations . 

§  2.  Of  the  Deities  to  whom  thefe  libations  were  made  at  the  con¬ 
vivial  table ,  the  Trina  Numina.  An  inquiry  who  thefe  were . 
The  caufes  of  the  confufion  in  this  point  even  amongft  the  early 
Roman  antiquaries . 

Inquiry  into  the  particular  idea  annexed  by  the  ancients  to  the  word 
Numeti,  and  of  the  word  Genius, 

Clofe  of  this  feClion  of  the  Trina  Numina.  That  Mercury,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  ancient  idea  of  this  God  and  his  Numen, 
always  was  one . 

And  the  two  Lares,  under  the  fame  original  idea ,  the  other  two 
of  thefe  Trina  Numina. 

The  cup  defer i bed :  and  by  the  ideas  above  fuggefed  and premifed. 
An  attempt  to  floow  that  this  cup  was  one  of  thofe  three,  which 
ufid  to  be  fet  on  the  table  after  the  eatables  were  removed ,  and 
nfed  in  this  ceremony  of  the  Convivial  Libation. 

rT"'  H  E  antique  cryflal  vafe  or  cup,  which  is  propofed  as  the 
fubjebt  of  this  paper,  is  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Befbo- 
rough.  It  was  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  baron  Stofch.  The 
baron  ufed  to  call  it  I'idole  de  fon  cabinet ;  and  all  the  connoif- 
l'eurs  held  it  in  efteem  as  the  greateft  curiolity  there.  The 
nephew  of  the  baron  brought  it  to  England,  and  fold  it  to  Mr. 
Angel  Carmey  of  Chelfea,  a  lover  of  the  fludy  of  antiquities, 
for  (ixty  pounds  eighteen  (hillings.  After  the  death  of  this  pof- 
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feflor,  it  was  fold  at  public  auction  by  Mr.  Langford.  Lord 
Rockingham  bought  it  for  fixty-eight  or  fixty-nine  pounds;  he 
afterwards  let  lord  Belborough,  vvho  had  bid  for  it  at  the  fale, 
have  it  for  feventy  pounds ;  and  it  is  now  preferved  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  his  villa  at  Roehampton.  This  account  I  received 
from  his  lordfhip.  I  did  not  choofe  to  charge  myfelf  with  the 
exhibition  of  any  thing  fo  valuable  and  at  the  fame  time  lb  lia¬ 
ble  to  accidents ;  but  if  any  learned  member  of  the  Society, 
whofe  curioftty  may  be  raifed  by  the  account  given  of  it  in  this 
paper,  Ihould  delire  to  fee  it,  lord  Belborough  will  bring  it  to 
town,  and  be  ready  to  (hew  it  to  fuch.  In  the  mean  time  the 
engraved  drawings,  the  one  given  to  me  by  lord  Belborough, 
and  another  which  I  have  had  engraved,  will  anfwer  in  every 
purpofe  to  every  reference  which  this  defcription  will  have  oc- 
calion  to  make.  Thefe  drawings,  together  with  this  paper,  are 
here  with  great  refpeCt  laid  before  the  Society. 

It  would  be  needlefs  and  impertinent  to  ftate  to  this  learned 
Society  the  great  value  which  the  antient  Romans  fet  on  thefe 
Cryftal  Cups.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  call  to  their  recollection, 
on  this  occalion,  that  mention  is  made  of  one,  which  held  34. 
pints,  having  coft  a  fum  equal  to  645/.  16 s.  8^/.;  that  a  Roman 
lady  paid  1210/.  i8j-.  9  d.  for  another;  and  that  Petronius,  in 
fpight  to,  and  to  difappoint  Nero,  broke  one  eftimated  at  a  fum 
equal  to  3415/.  fterling. 

In  order  to  plain  the  way  to  the  account  which  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  of  this  veft'el,  of  its  peculiar  ornament,  and  of  its 
ufe,  I  wiil  beg  leave  to  ftate  fome  of  the  cuftoms  obferved  by 
the  antients  at  their  convivial  banquets.  I  mean  only  fuch  as 
this  paper  will  have  occalion  to  refer  to  ;  for  thefe  their  cuf¬ 
toms  in  general  are  perfeClly  known  to  every  learned  Member  of 
this  Society. 

First,  of  their  libations.  The  ancients  obferved  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  making  libations  at  their  convivial  feafts  in  the  fame 

manner 
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manner  as  was  done  in  folemn  form  at  their  facrifices.  The 
Matter  of  the  Feaft  took  a  Patera,  or  Grace-cup,  filled  with 
wine ;  he  poured  out  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the  table,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Rex  Sacrificii  or  Prieft  did  upon  the  altar  [tf] : 
the  table  on  this  occafion  was  confidered  as  the  altar  of  the  Di¬ 
vinities  to  whom  the  libations  were  made, 

“  Mos  erat  &  menfae  credere  adefle  Deos.’* 

After  having  thus  poured,  he  tatted  the  cup,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  perfon  next  to  him  in  rank,  or  next  in  place  upon  his 
right  hand,  who  did  the  fame  ;  and  fo  the  reft  in  order. 

“  Dixit  [V]  [fcil.  Dido]  et  in  menfam  laticum  libavit  honorem. 

“  Primaque  libato  fummo  tenus  attegit  ore 

“  Turn  Bitiae  dedit  - -  - -  — - 

'  -  •  .  r  .  .  A 

“  Pott  alii  proceres.” 

The  earlieft  antiquarian  writers  who  mention  thefe  matters 
are  uniform  in  their  accounts,  that  the  ancients  at  their  banquets 
had  three  veflels  placed  on  the  fide-board  or  fet  upon  the  table,  r 
after  the  eatables  were  removed,  in  order  to  make  the  three  li- 
bations  to  the  three  objects  of  their  devotion  on  thefe  occafions  : . 
yet  thefe  writers  have  never  yet  agreed,  who  or  what  thefe  three 
different  objects  were,  or  in  what  order  the  feveral  libations  ^ 
were, performed.  The  refult  of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  col¬ 
led!  on  this  point  is  collected  equally  from  their  differing,  as 
from  the  concurrent  opinions  of  thofe  who  agree  :  namely,  .that 
thefe  three  Deities,  thefe  Prina  Numinci ,  w^ere  the  Dii  Penates,  f 
as  hereafter  defcribed  and  explained.  I  wall  firft  ftate  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  as  they  contradidl  each  other,  and  will  then  > 
prefume  to  give  my  own,  as  reconcileable  to  all,  or  any  of 
them. .  In  the  cafe  as  above  quoted  from  Virgil,  the  three  ob- 

h]  Donatus  pro  Ara  Menfam  fuccedere  dicit.  Et  Pierius  in  Virgil  :  Arae  vi- 
cem  praeftare  poffe  Menfam  dicatam. 

[£]  Virgil,  AEneid.  Lib.  v.  749* 
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jedls  are  Jupiter  Seviog,  Bacchus  Latitia  Dator ,  and  Bona  Juno* 
The  epithets  applied  to  thefe  Trina  l)fumina  are, not  mere  de- 
fcriptive,  but  chara£terift  ic  epithets,  defining  the  fpecific  Numen 
.or  manifeftation  of  the  Deity  to  which  each  is  applied.  The 
firf^;  means  that  Numen  (I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  this  word 
Numen  hereafter)  which  prefides  over  the  rights  and  a£ts  of  Ho- 
fpitality,  over  the  houfe  and  table.  By  Bacchus,  Lcetitia  Dator, 
when  fpoken  of  a  God  of  Carthage,  may  be  underftood,  either 
the  Apollo ,  Liber ,  or  Mercury  of  the  Romans,  for  thefe  were,  fays 
Macrobius  [c]  all  the  fame.  By  Bona  Juno  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  the  Deity  of  Juno  in  general,  the  queen  of  Heaven,  but 
that  manifeftation,  or  that  Numen,  which  was  the  fpecial  pro- 
tedlrix  of  generation  and  child-bearing,  qua  dignata  cubili  ejl , 
Athena:us  [ d j  fays,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  firft  liba¬ 
tion  was  made  A-cdpovi,  with  a  cup  of  mere  wine  undi¬ 

luted  with  water;  and  that  afterward  a  fecond  was  made  to  Ju¬ 
piter  Soter,  in  a  cup  of  mixed  diluted  wine  [*].  Others  fay, 
that  the  firft  cup  was  confecrated  to  Mercury  ;  the  fecond  to 
the  Graces;  and  the  third  to  Jupiter  Soter.  Thefe  antiquaries 
differ,  more  efpecially  about  the  third.  Some  fay,  that  the  third 
was  ’A ImQu  A dug,ovi\J\  Junoni  or  Bonae  Deae.,  others  Mercurio. 


[V]  Saturnalia,  lib.  T.  c.  19.  and  Plutarch  de  hide  h  Ofindc. 

\_d  J  Ol  "EWiw;  tu  [/ ,\v  mrapx  chbrm  axpolry  ■sr^oa-^ioo^ivta  rov  aydQov  irnpccvatr* 
daluiOva,  TtfAzrrfet  tov  Ivpotlx  Jaifjievx'  r,v  dl  kro;  0  AiovJcroc.  ny  fj-slx  rvou  y.ty^x- 

jj.il/bj  ZjpUTbJ  wpCO’JlJbfdvW  VToJljptU)  AlX  X  imAifutn  TO]/  VI  TS  [Xlfpoclbt;  X'AUTDi 

xpxaacs  tcv  kx\  tujv  opGpwv  x'lnov  ut ToXo’Xoi/'li;.  Athenaeus  XV.  c.  v.  p.  675* 

See  more  of  this  in  Jenlii  cpift.  ad  Graevium  fe£tionibus  Lucianeis  ad  jundla, 

P*  399* 

|T"]  xpxrripx(,  lv  ry  x  'Eppf,  £  Xxpttrito,  y  An  Xurypi.  SllldaS-. 

[/]  “  Nec  Deus  hunc  mensa,  Deanec  dignata  cubili  eft.”  Vi  g.  F.clng.  IV. 
The  Dcus  an d  Ay?  are  here  underftood;  the  'Ay *Gcs  Axi'fxuv  &  Bona  Tea,  or 
Jupiter' Soter  ;&.Bona  Juno. 
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Pitifcus  collects  another  order.  The  firft  was,  he  fays,  con- 
fecrated  to  Mercury;  the  fecond  to  the  Graces;  the  third  to 
Jupiter  Soter. 

Amidst  all  thefe  various  and  differing  opinions,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  interpofe  my  own,  in  which  they  may  all  meet;  which 
is,  that  thefe  Trina  Numina  were  the  ©bo)  M the  Del  Pena - 
trales ,  or  Penates ,  the  Dll  Preejlites,  or  Prafides  Hofpitii ,  Menfce 
&  Cubllls.  The  two  Lares,  and  Mercury  their  father,  were 
thefe  Trina  Numina.  This  word  Lares ,  as  well  as  the  words 
Genius  and  A cdpwv,  were  all  general  terms  ;  and  were  therefore 
applicable  to  the  Numen  of  any  Deity,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Dii 
Prseftites,  or  Penates,  this  or  that  city,  or  houfe,  was  more 
particularly  devoted..  Under  thefe  general  ideas  Ovid  defcribeS' 
them, 

“  Mllle  Lares ,  Genlumque  ducis  qui  tradidit  illos 
66  Urbs  habet ;  et  vici  Numina  Trina  colunt.” 

Ovid  Faff.  lib.  V.  145, 

Thefe  Lares  might  have  a  thoufand  different  names  in  different 
parts;  but  they,  with  the  44  Genius  ducis  qui  tradidit  illos,”  al¬ 
ways  made  the  Trina  Numina.  The  Lares  were  only  two.  They 
were  alfo  generally  underflood  to  be  the  male  and  female,  the 
Deus  and  Dea.  Whence  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  an  ill-fated  perlon, 
and  defcribing  him  as  having  no  Lares,,  fays,. 

44  Nee  Deus  hunc  rnensa,  Dea  nec  dignata  cubili  elf.” 

With  the  Egyptians  thefe  Trina  Numina  were  Mercury 
and  Oliris  and  llis ;  at  Ilium,  the  Dii  Penates  were,  faid  to  be 
Apollo  and  Neptune  and  Veda.  At  Carthage  they  were  what' 
the  Romans  called  Jupiter  Hofpitalis,  Bacchus,  and  Bona  Juno. 
At  Athens  Athena  was  one.  Caflor  and  Pollux  were  alio  faid 
to  be  the  Gemelli  Dei.  In  fhort,  they  were  fo  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,,  according  to  the  different  manifeflations  of  Di¬ 
vine 
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vine  Power,  to  which  each  country  thought  itfelf  moll  obliged; 
according  to  the  attributes  of  the  Numen  to  which  each  houfe  or 
family  was  dedicated ;  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  knew  how 
to  define  them,  or  what  to  call  them.  There  was  fome  my  fiery 
in  the  divinity  of  them.  They  were  brought  from  ./Egypt. 
There  I  fiop.  Mr.  Bryant  goes  further,  and  to  higher  antiquity, 
.for  their  origin.  The  Lares  were  in  Etruria  prior  to  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  nation  ;  and  the  Penates  are  laid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ilium  by  /Eneas  [g],  44  Thefe  gods,”  fayeth 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafienfis,  44  the  Romans  called  Penates : 
44  the  Greeks  endeavoured  by  various  appellations  to  raife  and 
44  imprefs  forne  idea  of  them;  they  called  them  Tlccjpuoiy  reve9xiotf 
44  Kxijcnoi,  and  fome  called  them  Each  of  thefe 

44  appellations  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  different  ideas  of 
44  the  manifeftations  of  thefe  Deities,  or  of  the  attributes  by 
44  which  their  Numina  and  power  were  exprefled  :  it  is  how- 
44  ever  mod  probable  that,  in  however  different  modes  they 
44  expreffed  thefe  attributes,  they  all  meant  and  underffood  the 
44  fame  thing.”  Thefe  namelefs  and  many  named  Numina 
are  by  Macrobius,  from  the  refult  of  his  inquiries,  thus  de¬ 
fended  [/6] ;  44  The  Penates  are  thofe  gods  by  whom  we  are 
44  animated  with  an  inward  fpirit;  by  whom  we  are  cloathed 
44  with  body ;  by  whom  we  poflefs,  or  from  whom  we  derive, 
44  the  power  of  reafoning.”  In  fhort,  each  country  had  its  own 
fable  recorded  of  its  own  (Dii  Praeffites)  patron  gods ;  and  the 
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fExXu$oc  yXoccaocv  t ’boi/ofta  ol  Tlarpu-Vi  ociroQulvcvatv,  o»  H  rfi'fGAj&s*  nci  $  oj  Kt»» 
cla(f  ctAAoi  q  ol  3  ‘Egxlu;*  vEoik£  3  tstuv  I'xocfo;  * ollol  two;  to’v  avpiSeSrjxo- 

*T6ov  ccvtoT;  sroifWOat  rrv  t7rtx\y<nv.  xwfuvivnat  re  a  to  owto  rravlt;  c^to;  yt  txu;  to 
ctrVTo  ’Kty&w*  Dionyf.  Habcarn.  Lib.  X*  c»  by*  p.  53*  f Hudion. 

[h]  I^enates  effe  dixerunt  per  quos  penitus  fpiramus ;  per  quos  hab’mus  corpus ; 
per  quos  rationem  animi  poffidemus.  Macrobius,  Saturn.  Lib.  HI.  c.  4* 

2  philo- 
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philofophers,  by  endeavouring  to  refer  all  to  one  Mutlios,  which 
they  either  did  not  underftand,  or  would  not  venture  to  explain 
openly,  made  a  raoft  inexplicable  theology  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprizing  to  find  this  variation  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  amongft  even  the  molt  early  Antiquaries  about  thofe 
Trina  Numina:  when  the  ancients  themfelves,  I  mean  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  borrowing  their  theology  from  foreign 
countries,  fcarce  ever  knew,  amongfi:  any  of  their  gods,  which 
was  which.  The  Romans,  who  took  up  their  religion  at  fecond- 
hand,  appear  fcarce  ever  to  have  known  what  God  they  had 
gotten.  ...» 

“  Quem  tamen  efie  Deum  te  dicam”-— • 
fays  Ovid  in  his  Fafti  [g],  addreffing  himfelf  to  Janus. 

Hence  that  Polyonymia  of  gods  and  goddefies  running  all  into 
a  theologic  mafs  of  confufion.  They  fcarce  ever  knew  how 
many  gods  each  God  was. 

“  Hermes  omnia  folus  et  ter-unus.”  Martial,  lib.  V.  24. 

There  was  alfo  another  caufe  of  this  confufion,  which  arofe 
from  that  mode  of  conception  in  their  theology,  by  which  they 
divided  the  Being  or  EJJence  of  the  God,  from  his  abdual prefence. 
In  the  combinations  of  their  religious  notions  they  had  fome  fepa- 
rate,  I  cannot  fay  diftin^,  idea  of  the  Numen  Dei>  as  a  different 
perfon  from  the  Deus ,  Cicero  fays  of  this  that  it  was  divinum 
quiddam ,  but  does  not  explain  it.  Thefe  ideas,  in  this  train  of 
thinking,  led  naturally  a.nd  actually  to  the  idea  of  that  ftill 
more  defined  and  local  prefence,  a  kind  of  perjonal  Being  called 
a  Genius ,  Hence  the  Genius  of  a  country,  of  a  nation,  or  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  Genius  of  a  place  ;  the  Genius  of  the  houfe;  of 
the  board;  of  the  bed;  of  the  family.  This  paper  needs  not  to 
(fate  proofs  of  this  fa&  j  the  ancient  coins  and  infcriptions  bear 
fufficient  teftimony  to  it. 
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Of  this  kind  of  perfonal  Being  I  have  not  been  able,  from? 
my  curfory  and  fuperficial  reading,  to  colleft  any  precife  and 
diftinft  idea.  There  are  indeed  on  the  reverfe  of  coins  the 
image  of  the  Genius  of  Rome  holding  a  cornucopia.  And,  in 
feme  indances,  a  ferpent,  or  rather  a  combination  of  two  fer- 
pents  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  Numen,  or  Numina  of  this 
Genius.  When  this  idea  of  the  perfonified  prefence  was  applied 
to  gods  or  to  deified  perfons,  it  was  called  the  Numen  and  l'ome- 
times,  which  makes  the  idea  hill  more  inexplicable,  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  number  Numina. 

“ - Orandaque  divas 

“  Numina  conclamant.”  (Virgil,  AEii.  I.  232.) 
When  it  was  applied  to  great  and  lingular,  or  divine  perfons,  it 
was,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Socrates,  called  the  Damon  :  and  when 
to  a  nation  or  people,  or  to  a  local  prefence,  it  was  termed  the 

Genius. 

Whatever,  or  whofoever  thefe  Trina  Numina  were  to 
whom  at  their  feafts  they  made  the  three  Libations,  Mercury, 
that  is,  the  Deity  whom  the  Romans  called.  Mercury,  was  al¬ 
ways  one.  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  both  agree,  that  this  Mer¬ 
cury  was  the  fame  as  the  Sun  ;  that  Ofiris  was  the  fun  ;  that 
Bacchus  or  Liber  were  the  fame.  And  in  the  ancient  Greek 
coins,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  Rhodians  [V],  we  fee  there  the 
Sun  reprefented  by  a  caput  pinnaiumr  and  crowned  with  the  fer- 
pentine  diadem  exactly  as  we  fee  here,  in  the  ornament  of  this 
cryftal  cup.  Mercury  reprefented.  Again;  Mercury,  who  is 
laid  in  the  Roman  Fafti  to  be  the  father  of  the  Lares,  is  al¬ 
ways  found  with  thefe  Gemelli,  and  with  them  forms  the 
Trina  Numina,  which  are  the  Dii  Penates,  vel  Praeftites. 

44  L ares,  Geniumque  ducis,  qui  tradidit  illos, 

44  Urbs  habet ;  et  vici  Numina  trina  colunt.’* 

Vide  Dr.  Hunter’s  Collection  of  Coins,  efpecially  No.  5.  of  table  XLV. 

Mercury* 
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Mercury,  according  to  thefe  various  and  indecifive  ideas  of  him, 
was  called  by  a  multitude  of  names.  nyctQpy  J7 ruvopiots 
w o\Xus  *x*iv ,  as  Ariftophanes  in  his  Plutus  fays  of  Mercury  : 
and  Mercury  under  fome  of  thefe  names  was  always,  as  one  of 
the  Dii  Penates ,  as  a  ©so;  pyxw*  oae  t^ie  to  whom 

the  ceremony  of  the  libations  was  performed. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  obferved  the  cuftom  of  drinking  a 
meafured  quantity,  but  generally  out  of  a  cup  which  held  as 
many  Cyathi  as  there  were  fixed  and  appropriated  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  devotion.  For  inftance,  three  to  the  Graces;  nine  to  the 
Mufes ;  and  when  one  foie  perfon  (divine  or  otherwife)  was 
the  toaft,  or  the  objedt  to  whom  the  libation  was  made,  then 
the  wine  was  meafured  out,  or  drunk  out  of  a  cup  of  as  many 
Cyathi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name.  This  wants  no  proof: 
two  or  three  indances  are  fufficient  to  explain  it. 

■  J  %  .  /  *  *  <  14  •»  *  v  *  ■*  ' 

<6  Nunc  mihi  die,  quis  erit,  cui  te,  GalatifTe,  deorum 
“  Sex  jubeo  Cyathos  fundere?  Caefar  erit.” 

(Martial  Epig.  IX.  93.) 

“  Naevia  fex  cyathis,  feptem  Judina  bibatur, 
u  Quinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus.” 

(Idem,  I.  71.) 

“  Tribus  aut  novem 
“  Mifcentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis 
“  Qi!1  mufas  amet  impares, 

<«  Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
“  Vates :  ties,  prohibet  fupra, 

“  Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia.”  (Horat.  Lib. III.  19.) 
In  the  jollity  of  wine,  and  in  the  warmth  of  their  hearts,  they 
would  drink  draughts  of  as  many  Cyathi  as  they  wilhed  happy 
years  to  their  friends. 

•*  B  b  2  “  Sole 
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“  Sole  tamen  vinoque  calent ;  annofque  precantur, 

“  Quot  fumant  cyathos,  ad  numerumque  bibunt. 

“  Invenies  illic,  qui  Neftoris  ebibat  annos.” 

(Ovid,  Faft.  L.  III.  531.) 
I  have  alfo  read  fomewhere,  but  cannot  now  recolle£t  where, 
that  in  their  mellower  .hours,  when  they  mixed  love  with  their 
wine,  they  would  drink  as  many  Cyathi  to  their  miftrefs  a? 
they  wifhed  to  beg  or  to  give  kiffes,  of  which  one  may  fuppofe 
there  could  be  no  end,  until  their  lad  libation  to  the  god  of 
fleep  finilhed  them. 

“  Pauca  cupit,  qui  numerare  poteft.*' 

For  the  purpofes  of  this  mode  of  drinking  they  had  Pocula  of 
all  fizes  on  the  fide-board,  as  far  as  the  Sextarius ,  or  twelve 
Cyathi:  in  dances  of  all  which,  except  the  Semis ,  the  Dodrans , 
and  the  Dextans  are  given  in  the  note  [/].  id,  The  Cyathus 

[/]  There  are  inftances  of  drinking  Iefs  than  the  Cyathus  for  a  draught ;  of 
drinking  only  by  the  Ounce. 

“  Interponis  aquam  fubinfe,  Rufe, 

“  Et,  ft  cogeris  a  fodali,  raram 

“  Diluti  bibis  Unciam  Falerni."  Martial,  Lib.  I.  io5. 

“  Sextantes ,  Califte,  duos  infunde  Falerni, 

<s  Tu  fuper  aeftivas,  Alcime,  folve  nives.”  Id.  Lib.  V.  64. 

“  Addere  quid  ceflas,  puer,  iramortale  Falernuni 

“  Shiadrantem  duplica-e  feniore  cado.”  Id.  L.  IX.  93. 

“  Crebras  ergo  bibas  licet  Trienfes ”  Id.  L.  IX.  106% 

“  Te,  conviva,  leget  mifto  ^uincunceP  Id.  L.  II.  1. 

I  <^k>  hot  tecollecf,  nor  am  able  to  turn  to  any  irrftance  of  the  Semis . 

“  S'ptunce  multo  deinde  perditus  ftertit.”  Id.  L.  III.  82. 

*'  Quincunces,  &  fex  Cyathos,  Befiamque  bibamus 

“  Caius  ut  fiat  Julius  &  Proculus.”  Id.  L.  XI.  36. 

Dodraiis ,  that  is  to  fay,  Deeft  Quadrans  de  Sextario — is  nine  Cyathi,  or  a 
quarter  lefts  than  a  Sextarius. 

A  Duodecim,  una  dempta  uncia,  Deunx.  Dextans  dempta  fextante. 

“  Poto  ego  Sextantes,  tu  potas  Cinna  Deuncts.”  Id.  L.  XI L  28. 

“  Mifceri  fibi  protinus  deunces 
Sed  crebros  jubet.” 


Id.  L.  VI.  78. 

itfelf. 
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itfelf,  which,  in  general,  was  the  meafu'ring  ladle,  when  the 
Pocula  which  they  ufed  were  not  of  a  defined  meafure.  2d,  The 
Sextans  of  2  Cyathi.  3d,  The  Quadrans  of  3  Cyathi.  4  h,  The 
Priens  of  4  Cyathi.  5th,  The  Quincunx  of  5.  The  Semis  of  6. 
The  Septuas  of  7.  The  BeJJis  of  8.  The  Dodrans  of  9.  The 
Dextans  of  10.  And  the  Deunx  of  1 1. 

The  veil'd  in  which  they  mixed  or  diluted  the  wine  with 
water  was  the  Crater  or  larger  bowl. 

“  Menfas  remotae 
64  Crateras  magnos  ftatuunt/* 

Their  libations,  however,  were  not  ufually  made  out  of  thefe  : 
they  performed  this  ceremony,  efpecially  when  with  mere  or 
unmixed  wine,  in  a  Patera  of  a  proper  fize, 

**  Hie  Regina  graven)  gemmis,  auroque  popofeit, 

“  Implevitque  mero  Pateram.”  (  Vr i rg.  'Alh.  Lib.  I.  v.  732.) 
Or  in  a  Poculum  containing  as  many  Cyathi  as  the  ceremony 
required. 

We  have  feen  above,  that  the  Poculum  was  to  contain  as 
many  Cyathi  as  were  equal  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  the  god  to  whom  the  libation  was  made.  The  cere¬ 
mony,  when  the  libation  was  made  with  mere  wine,  was  per¬ 
formed  by  this  Cup  being  handed  round  to  each  guefl  who  par¬ 
took  in  the  faered  lervice.  The  decent  and  ordinary  method 
was  that  of  only  tailing  the  wine,  and  touching  the  cup  with 

the  lips - as  Dido  did - yet  there  have  always  been  fome  at 

the  table,  who  would  a£t  like  Bitias, 

“  — .  ille  impiger  haufit 

“  Spumantem  Pateram,  et  pleno  fe  proluit  auro.” 

If  I  may  flatter  myfelf  that  the  flatement  which  this  paper 
has  made  of  the  ceremony  of  the  libations  at  the  convivial  feafts 
of  the  objects  to  whom  they  were  made  on  thefe  occafions  ; 
and  of  the  mode  of  toafting  (as  we  Englifh  call  it)  their  friends 

and 
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and  miftrefTes,  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  gentlemen 
here  affembled  j  I  will  proceed  next  to  examine  the  Cup  on  the 
ground  of  thefe  ideas. 

First  ;  it  contains,  according  to  an  exa£t  meafurement  made 
of  it  by  the  reverend  and  very  ingenious  [£]  the  late  Doctor 
Thompfon,  5657  grains,  Troy  weight. 

Secondly  ;  it  has  a  kind  of  fpout  fo  formed  as  a  lip  to  the 
Cup,  that  the  liquor,  when  poured  out,  ran  between  this  lip 
and  the  circumference  of  the  edge  of  the  Cup,  in  a  manner 
fuited  to  the  performing  a  libation,  but  not  applicable  to  the 
a£t  of  drinking  out  of  it. 

Th  is  lip  is  a  Caput  Pinnatum  crowned  with  a  ferpentine  dia - 
dem>  having  a  young,  unbearded  countenance,  of  an  open  and 
chearful,  but  firm  and  heady  afpeft.  1  defire  it  may  be  parti¬ 
cularly  obferved,  that  this  is  no  caput  anguicomum ;  this  does 
not  exhibit  crinita  draconibus  ora .  The  hair  and  locks  re¬ 
main  in  their  natural  hate.  Here  is  no  gorgonius  crinis  changed 
into  turpes  hydros.  This  is  no  head  of  a  Gorgon,  no  Medufa, 
It  is  the  head  of  fome  Being  as  is  faid  of 

Mercury.  It  is  incircled  with  that  facred  diadem  which  the 
^Egyptians,  and  thole  who  followed  their  theology,  applied  as 
a  crown  to  the  heads  of  their  gods.  Horapollo,  in  his  hie- 
roglyphics  particularly  defcribes  this  diadem  [/].  “  The 

“  ^Egyptians,  fays  he,  forming  into  a  circle  a  Golden  Serpent , 

of  that  kind  which  they  call  in  their  language  OUB,  and 


[£]  Private  tutor  to  Lord  Duncannon.  A  gentleman  whole  merits  in  literature, 
though  above  the  common  fcale,  bore  but  z  fmall  proportion  to  thole  virtues 
tor  which  his  patron  honoured  him, 

f/]  5/Ofjy  ov  y.aAscnv  Atfu7rji0i  OuSaiov*,  o  'ifw  £>.Xr,vifi  |3«<rt  XiVxov, 
sroitiyhi  ©ai?  Tffcpi1.Qia.criv.  "OQcv  cireiS/i  Soxu  xa)  d’ovxra  xvpitve iv,  Six  tut* 

tf'yjvy  rrti  xcpxby;  rwv  $suv  VTrihQcotrw.  Horapollo,  Lib.  I.  c.  I. 

*  I  here  follow  John  Mercier’s  amendment  from.  the  reading  in  MorelPs  MS. 

2  “  which. 
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**  which,  in  Greek,  is  Bafilljk ,  crowned  their  gods  with  it. 
“  As  this  fpecies  of  ferpent  leems  endued  with  the  power  of 
“  life  and  death,  it  became  a  proper  fymbol  to  be  placed  as  a 
“  diadem  on  the  heads  of  their  gods.” 

This  fymbolic  diadem  as  defcribed  by  Horapollo,  and  as 
feen  on  the  coins  of  fome  nations,  who  borrowed  their  theology 
from  ./Egypt,  particularly  on  fome  Rhodian  coins  ;  as  alfo  on 
various  gems,  on  that  particularly  in  the  cabinet  of  count 
Cay] us,  and  that  very  fine  one  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
cohesion,  hath  given  occallon  to  the  claffing  (I  think  too  ha- 
flily,  and  too  decidedly)  the  heads  fo  crowned  with  thofe  of  the 
Gorgons  and  Medufa  [«].  This  fymbolic  diadem  is  an  [n 
adfcititious  ornament,  an  ornament  which  [o]  encircles  the  heac. 
and  hair,  as  annexed  to,  and  no  part  of  it.  The  hair  remains, 
as  I  faid,  in  its  natural  (late,  and  this  diadem,  as  adventitious, 
is  diflinct  and  diftinguifhable  from  it.  The  head  of  the  Gor¬ 
gon,  or  Medufa,  was  crinita  draconibus  ora .  The  hairs  were 
anguiconire ,  where  every  hair,  or  at  leaft  every  lock  of  hair 
(parts  of  the  head)  was,  as  defcribed  both  by  poets  and  artifis, 
a  ferpent.  Thefe  crlnes  anguicomce ,  thefe  turpes  hydri  of  the 
Gorgons  were  [y5],  in  being  thus  transformed  from  the  moft 
beautiful  hair,  marks  of  punifhment  inflidled  by  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  not  adfcititious  marks  of  honour  with  which,  as  in  this 
cafe,  the  head  was  crowned.  The  connoiffeurs,  and  Ciceroni, 
however,  either  not  knowing  of,  or  not  adverting  to,  the  nature 
of  this  ferpentine  diadem ,  but  taking  things  fuperficially,  in  the 
lump,  without  marking  the  evident  diftindlion  between  the  cri~ 

[/«]  I  venture  to  affert  this,  although  Mr.  Bryant  has  called  it  a  Medufa,  and 
exhibits  it  in  his  Mythology  as  fuch. 

YTTihQUxi.  \_0~^  ThpilQiloa*- 

[/>]  Vide  Ovidii  Metaru.orph.  Lib.  IV. 

nit  a 
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nit  a  dr  a  coni  bus  ora ,  and  the  caput  cut  w&yfe;  %/a;Vos  7f$pi]i6{j&c$ 
have  (I  repeat  it)  baftily,  and  too  decidedly,  wherever  they  faw 
a  fnake,  or  two  fnakcs  on  the  head,  called  that  head  the  head 
of  Medufa.  Under  this  general  appellation  all  the  antique  heads, 
whether  they  be  thole  crinibus  anguieomts,  or  thofe  crowned 
with  this  divine  Jerpentine  diadem,  are  in  the  publifhed  collodions 
of  Gems  &e.  called  Medufa?,  From  thefe  the  Amateurs  have 
without  examination,  as  learners  generally  do,  taken  up  the 
undiftinguifhmg  idea.  This  is  a  matter  fo  univerfally  fettled, 
that  my  opinion,  which  thus  prefumes  to  differ  from  them, 
mull  exped  to  be  rejeded  with  fupercilious  contempt.  How- 
ever,  as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  real  theology ,  I  fhall  venture  to. 
become  and  remain  an  Heretic,  until  converted  by  better  argu¬ 
ments  than  authority,  I  find  myfelf  encouraged  in  this  by 
thofe  difcoveries  which  are  daily  made  upon  later  and  more  at¬ 
tentive  examination  of  the  erroneous  defcriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  antique  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

There  is  a  yet  further  propriety  in  the  head  of  this  orna¬ 
ment  on  this  cryltal  cup  being  crowned  with  this  lerpentine 
diadem,  as  here  in  the  form  of  a  caduceus,  which  this  paper 
will  explain.  It  will  be  firil  neceffary  to  fettle  the  nature  of 
the  other  part  of  the  ornament,  th z  pinna,  or  wings  annexed  to 
the  head.  Wings  annexed  to  a  globe,  or  circle,  fignified  velocity 
and  adivity  in  the  body  thereby  reprefented,  as  in  the  fun,  for 
inftance:  annexed  to  the  human  head  they  as  it  were  deified  that 
head,  and  became  a  fymbol  of  divine  intelligence.  Hence  the 
caput  pinnatum  of  the  Rhodians,  reprefenting  their  patron  God 
Apollo,  or  the  fun  j  hence  alfo  is  it  that  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Mercury,  whom  Macrobius  clearly  proves  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  Deity  Sol  of  other  nations,  was  adorned  “  pinnatis 
**  alts ,  qua  res  monjlrat  Jolts  velocitatem.  Quia  mentis  poten- 
“  tern  Mercurium  credimus,  appeliatumque  ita  intelligimus, 

**  ^  N 
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4i  K7 to  tx  bfjt.s veue/v,  et  foi  mundi  mens  eft,  fumma  autem  veto- 
44  clias  mentis ,  ut  ait  Homerns — ua-ei  IJts^ov  r;s  vcrjua^  ideo  pinnis 
44  Mercurius,  quafi  ipfa  natura Jb/isy  ornatur.  Hoc  argumentutn 
44  ^Egyptii  lucidi'us  abfolvunt  ipfius  foils  fimulacra  piunata  fin- 

44  gentes.” 

Combining  now  the  reafonings  and  faffs  above  hated  and 
referred  to,  1  will  truft  that  this  paper  will  not  be  thought  pre- 
fumptuous  in  concluding,  that  thefe  fvmbolic  heads,  adorned 
with  the  facred  ferpentine  diadem,  and  with  the  Pinnae,  while 
the  hair  of  thofe  heads  remains  in  its  natural  flute,  are  not  the 
heads  of  Gorgons,  nor  of  Medufa  in  particular;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  fymbolic  of  the  fun  in  general;  and,  in 
the  Roman  liturgy,  of  Mercury,  who  in  his  myftic  nature  was 
no  other  than  the  fun.  And  that  the  head  engraved  on  the 
ornament,  or  lip  of  this  cryflal  cup,  is  the  precife  fymbol  of 
Mercury  under  that  man  Reflation. 

As  I  faid  above,  that,  befide;  the  propriety  of  this  general 
fymbol,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  ferpentine  ornament 
on  this  cup,  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  th e  caducous  \  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  explanation  of  that  point.  That  perfonal  pre- 
fence  of  the  Deity,  expreffed  by  Nurnen  and  G.nius ,  as  above 
-defcribed,  w’as  fu.ppofed  to  take  generally  the  form  of  a  ferpent. 
I  will,  inflead  of  loading  the  text,  refer  to  the  margin  [^]  for 
various  accounts  of  this.  Under  this  idea  of  the  matter,  Virgil 
rcprefents  fEneas,  upon  a  ferpent  creeping  forth  from  the  tomb 
of  Auchifes,  as  uncertain,  whether  to  confider  it  as  the  Genius 


C?1  e>  <rt  di  7T£ p  ipot  opiss  av9j»M7T«v  ovdxua  JqXr'ucve;,  ci  fxiyx()n  jxixpo) 

fcjl/lff,  (Wo  Xtp(X  <pCp£S<TI  7TE(pVXoix  if  «X£1J{  TV.f  1  TtSi  OCTI  oQxifOilxS  8<Tl  W 

Tip  lepM  th  Ai of.  Herodot.  lib.  II.  c.  74- 

A tyzai  01  A Qr)va,7oi  V0<piv  y.tyx  <I>uXaxa  t?j;  'Axpordhtoi'  H*  bb.  vlIL  c.  41. 
Angues  apud  G.ntiles  proGeniis  Locorum  erant  habiti  Temper.  Ifidorus  XH.  4. 

Vol.  VII.  C  c  Loci, 
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Loci,  or  the  Famulus  Parentis^  that  is,  the  Numen  tutulare  pa- 
rentale. 

“  Incertus  geniumne  loci,  famulumne  parentis 
“  Efle  putet.”  Virgil.  fEneid.  1.  V.  v.  95. 

In  like  manner,  the  two  ferpents  which  deftroyed  Laocoon, 
and  afterwards  withdrew  to  the  arx  or  temple  of  Minerva,  are 
by  Virgil  called  the  Numtna  Divce.  From  this  idea  arofe  the 
cuflom  of  affixing  the  pidlures  or  images  of  two  ferpents  on 
any  holy  place,  as  the  vilible  fymbol  of  its  confecrated  nature.. 
Pinge  duos  angues,  fays  Perfius,  as  rparking  the  confecration  of 
a  place.  The  fixing  this  fymbol  upon  a  patera,  or  cup,  marked, 
it  as  an  holy  veil'd,  confecrated  to  fome  religious  ceremony. 
Martial,  in  defcribing  the  Patera  of  Ammianus,  gives  us  an  in¬ 
fiance  of  this;  and  in  a  manner  that  is  relevant,  diredtly  in 
proof  to  the  point  endeavoured  to  be  explained  on  the  fubjedt  of 
this  paper. 

“  Caelatus  tibi,  cum  fir,  Ammiane, 

“  Serpens  in  Patera ,  Myronis  arte; 

“  Vaticana  bibis.”  Lib.  VI.  Ep.  9a. 

“  Although  your  Patera,  by  the  ornament  of  the  fymbolic  fer- 
«<  pent,  is  confecrated  to  facred  purpofes  as  a  vefiel  of  honour ; 

‘4  yet  you  drink  the  vilefi  common  market  fluff  out  of  it.”  The 
two  [r]  mvfiic  ferpents  on  the  ItafF  of  office  born  by  Mercury, 
marked  it  as  the  facred  enfign,  not  of  a  common  meffenger  or 
ambafiador,  but  as  the  enfign  of  a  divine  officer,  “  qui  intra 
66  fuperos  ct  inferos  Deos  adminiller  aefiimatur.”  And  finally, 
it  is  a  fingular  fadt,  which  comes  home  to  the  argument  of 

[>]  In  Mercurio  folem  etiam  coli  ex  caduceo  claret,  quod  vEgyptii,  in  fpecie 
draeonum  inaris  et  fseminae  conjun&oruai,  figuraverunt  Mercurio  confecrandum. 

Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  I.  c.  19. 

this 
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this  paper,  that  the  [j]  two  ferpents  on  this  caduceus,  are  by 
Timaeus,  as  quoted  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnafleniis,  in  a  manner 
coincident  with  what  Macrobius  fays  of  them,  repre Tented  as 
being  the  ly mbols,  fecret  and  indefcribable,  of  the  Dii  Penates , 
and  the  Dii  Prafites,  about  the  nature  of  whom  there  was  a 
facred  [/]  myftery  and  religious  fecrecy. 

We  have  obferved  that,  amongft  the  three  libations  made  at 
the  convivial  banquets,  Mercury,  who  was  So!,  Liber,  Bac¬ 
chus,  &c.  under  fome  of  his  appellations,  of  which  he  had 
many  [«],  or  in  fome  of  his  Numina,  of  which,  when  joined 
with  the  Lares,  that  of  the  Penates  was  always  one. 

We  have  feen  that  the  Caput  Pinnatum ,  in  the  Roman  Li- 
turgy,  was  the  fymbol  of  Mercury.  We  have  feen  that  the  two 
ferpents,  in  the  form  of  the  caduceus,  were  the  fymbol  of  the 
two  Lares  :  the  facred  fymbolic  head  of  Mercury  therefore, 
crowned  with  the  ferpentine  diadem  in  the  form  of  the  cadu¬ 
ceus,  as  on  this  Cryftal  Cup,  the  fubje£t  of  this  paper,  gives  the 
precife  fymbol  of  the  Dii  Penates ,  of  the  Trina  Numina ,  to  whom 


[j]  <$£  (xoptpy;  cu/tuv  7refi  Tip-ouoj  ptv  o  avyfpatpsv;  U7ro<pxt\ilou' 

Kypvxia,  (nJVijw  x^  x}  xtga,[AQV  T puix.lv  to.  iv  to??  aoirroif  rot;  iv  Aamviu 

xtiptvot  jispa.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  I.  c.  67.  p.  53.  edit.  Hudf. 

Argumentum  Caducei,  ad  genituram  quoque  hominum,  quae  Genefis  appella- 
tur,  ./Egyptii  portendunt  Deos  Prapfites,  homini  nafeenti  quatuor  adeffe  menio- 
rantes,  v£pwl«, ’Arn'yxm/  ;  et  Duo  priores  Solem  et  Luvam  intelligi 

volunt,  quod  Sol  audtor  Spiritus,  Caloris,  et  Luminis,  humanas  vitae  Genitor  ct 
Cuftos  eft;  et  ideo  nafeentis  Daemon  Deus  creditur :  Luna  rv^y,  qui  corporum 
praeful  eft,  quae  fortuitorum  varietate  jadtantur :  Amor  ofculo  fignificatur  j  Necef- 
fitas  nodo.  Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  I.  c.  19. 

LH  6£  o<roti  pev  opav  airoonv  a  vteptif,  arc  7 rapx.  twv  opovluv  oexxsiVj  a 3  av 

lit lypoltpiiv  olopica  StTv,  Dionyf.  Hal.  Ibid. 

[«]  uya,Qov  if  ibr«w5p./as  xoXXoii  e-^eu/.  Laid  of  Mercury  in  the  Plutus 

of  Ariftophanes. 
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the  ancient  Romans  made  their  domefiic  convivial  and  other 
religious  libations. 

One  matter  only  remains.  If  this  Cup  was  confecrated  to  Mer — 
airy  in  this  mani/e/ation  of  his  Deity ,  and  if  we  take  the  name  Mer- 
curius  in  the  nominative  cafe,  or  if  Penatibus  in  the  oblique  dative 
cafe,  the  Cup  fhould  hold  nine  Cyathi ,  reckoned  by  ounces  and 
grains  of  the  fcale.  It  ought  to  hold  a  quantity,  which  fhould 
weigh  nine  times  730  grains,  or  6570  grains;  whereas  the  Cup 
holds  but  56^7  grains,  meafure  by  weight.  This  is  an  obferva- 
tioti  which  Dr.  Thompfon  made  as  an  objection  againfl  its  being 
a  Dodrans,  which  it  fhould  be  in  the  cafe  above  fuppofed.  This 
objection  does  not  hold,  for  although  there  was  in  the  original 
inftitution,  in  right  and  theory,  no  difference  between  the  flati- 
ca’l  and  metrical  pound  and  ounce,  or  the  meafure  by  which  li¬ 
quids  were  meafured  out ;  yet,  in  practice  and  faff,  fraud  and  abufe 
had  reduced  the  metrical  ounce  to  be  nearly  one  fixth  lefs  than 
the  ftatical  one. .  This  the  reverend,  the  learned,  and  very  in¬ 
genious  Mr.. Clarke  [at]  hath  fhown  in  his  explanation  of  the  paf- 
fage  in  Galen,  where  the  phylician  cautions  his  patients  to  diftin- 
guifh,  in  taking  liquid  medicines  prefcribed,  whether  they  mea- 
fured  by  the  metrical  or  ftatical  ounce,  7 totbocv  Tug  g-ctfizocg,  *1 
rocg  pfyiKoig.  Deducting,  according  to  this  matter  of  fact,  one 
fixth,  or  1095  from  6570  (the  Dodrans  of  the  fcale)  the  refuit 
is  5 5  grams  (tine  metrical  Dodrans),  which  is  but  180. grains 
lefs  than  this  cup  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Thompfon’s  mea- 
furement.  As  one  may  guefs  that  they  were  not  fuch  /crapu¬ 
lous  meafurers  at  a  banquet,  as  a  phyfician  would  require  in 
giving  phyfic,  we  may  fairly  call  this  Cup  a  Dodrans .. 

If  the  gentlemen,  however,  as  the  opinion  ftarted  may  ap¬ 
pear  novel,  are  fo  /crapulous,  let  them  take  the  matter  in  ano- 

[#]  In  his  Connexion  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  Coins,  chap.  III. 

ther 
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ther  view,  and  by  another  meafurement.  As  in  infcrip- 
tions  dedicatory,  fo  in  libations,  the  name  was  ufed  in  the  ob¬ 
lique  dative  cale.  Take  the  word  Mercurio ,  and  there  are  but 
eight  letters.  In  this  cafe  the. Cup  ought  to  be  a  Btffiv  or  Cup 
of  eight  Cyathi.  It  is  fo  by  the  ftatical  pound  or  ounce,  within- 
a  trifle.  It  remains  therefore  to  fhew,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the 
name  was  fometimes  referred  to  in  the  oblique  cafe.  J  fhall  re¬ 
fer  to  Martial,  who  gives  direct  and  pofitive  teflimony  to  this 
point  : 

“  Det  numerum  Cyathis,  Inftanti  litera  Rufi  . 

“  Audtor  enim  tanti  muneris  ille  mihi. 

“  Si  Telethufa  venit,  promiflaque  gaudia  portat~ . 

“  Servabor  Dominae,  Rufe,  triente  tuo  ; 

44  Si  dubia  eft  Septunce  trahar ;  ft  fallit  amantem 
i4>  Ut  jugulem. curas,  nomen  utrumque  bibam.” 

(Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  51.) 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  the  name  Rufus  has  five  let- - 
ter>  ;  if  then  as.  a  toaft  it  was  named  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
the  Cup  in  *hich  it  fhould  have  been  drank  muft  have  been  a 
Quincunx:  bur  it  is  drunk  to  in.  the  oblique  cafe,  either  the 
derive  Rufo,  or  the  appellative  Rufe,  having  but  four  letters,  and 
is  therefore  drank  in  a  Lriens,  a  Cup  of  four  Cyathi.  Martial 
here  fays,  that  if  his  Miftrefs  was  doubtful  about  coming,  he 
would  indulge  hlmfelf  the  more  in  drinking,  and  naming  Rufus 
by  his  other  name  Injlans ,  which  is  here  the  appellative,  and 
having  feven  letters*  feptunce  trahar .  If  fhe  did  not  comeat  all, 
but  difappointed  him,  then,  to  choak  all  care,  he  would  drink 
both  names,  hoc  eft  (lays  the  commentary)  undecim  cyathos , 
feu  Deunctm. 

The  formulary  obferved  in  the  ceremony  of  a  libation  was,. 
Libr)  Jovi ,  *vel  Mercurio,  vel  alicid  alio  Deo.  One  inftance  is 
fufficicnt.-  Tacitus  i.u  his  Annals,  Lib.  XV.  c.  64.  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  £ 
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count  of  the  death  of  Seneca,  when  he  entered  the  bath,  fays, 
“  Podremo  ftagnum  calidae  aquae  introiit;  refpergens  proximos 
“  fervorum,  addita  voce,  Libare  fe  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Libe- 
Ci  ratoriC  Cicero  alfo  ufes  the  expredion,  “  Libare  nomini 
“  tuo.” 

Having  now  fhewn  that  the  ancients  at  their  convivial  feafts 
ufed  the  ceremony  of'  making  libations  to  the  prefiding  Gods, 
and  particularly  to  three,  of  which  Mercury,  in  the  manifefta- 
tion  of  his  Deity,  or  a  Deus  Penas,  or  Otog  ^x10^  was  always 
one;  that  the  ornament  forming  the  lip  of  this  cryftal  cup  is  a 
fymbolic  head  of  Mercury  in  that  manifedation  ;  that  the  cup 
is  of  a  capacity  fuited  to  that  ceremony;  I  will  venture  to 
conclude  this  paper,  by  an  opinion.  That  this  fort  of  Cup  was 
one  of  the  ancient  Pocula  appropriated  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
libation,  and  particularly  confecrated  to  that  made  to  Mercury, 
and  the  two  Lares,  as  the  Trina  Numina ;  to  the  Dii  Pe¬ 
nates  :  That  therefore  this  Cryftal  Cup,  if  antique,  is  one  of  the 
mod:  curious  and  mod:  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  that  is  at  this 
time  exiding  in  Europe.  '  . 
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XXII.  Account  of  Antiquities  difcovered  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bagftiot,  in  July  1783. 

In  a  'Letter  addrejfed  to  the  late  P  ref  dent  ^  the  Dean  of 

Exeter. 

Read  January  29,  1784. 


Reverend  Sir, 

H  E  following  account  of  fome  late  difcovered  antiqui¬ 
ties  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you,  as  the  pro- 
pereft  perfon  to  communicate  it  to  the  honourable  Society  of 
which  you  are  prehdent,  fhould  you  think  it  of  confequence 
fufficient  to  entitle  it  to  their  notice.  The  drawing  that  accom¬ 
panies  it  you  will  examine  with  an  eye  of  candour,  when  I 
inform  you  it  is  the  produce  of  untaught  abilities. 

I  have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  due  refpe£t. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Talbot  Blayney  Handasyd. 

ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bagfhot  Park,  and  nearly 
the  fame  diflance  from  the  crofs-road  which  leads  from 
Bagihot  to  Bracknell,  or  as  it  is  otherwife  called  Brack-know! , 

and  Bracken-hill ,  is  a  fmall  farm,  containing  about  thirty-five 

acres. 


Hurjl ,  Berks , 
Dec .  27,  1 783. 
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acre?,  named  the  Roundabout.  It  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  hope,  which  riles  from  a  valley  called  Heatly  Bottom ,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  hills  covered  with  heath,  which  afford 
pafture  to  our  much  edeemed  Bagfliot  mutton.  This  farm  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Rapley,  a  very  civil  farmer,  who  lives  -on 
it.  He  informed  me,  that  about  one  hundred  and  feventy  years 
line e  it  was  enclofed  by  his  anceftors,  being  before  that  time  a 
part  of  the  heath.  Mr.  Rapley  does  not  know  of  any  older  ap¬ 
pellation  for  it  than  -the  prefen t,  nor  have  the  neighbourhood 
any  traditionary  accounts  of  its  former  cultivation  or  inhabi¬ 
tants;  yet  the  firfl  time  I  vifited  it  I  plainly  dffeerned  that  it 
bore  the  marks  of  Roman  induftry.  In  one  corner  of  the  farm 
-was  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  enclofed  with  a  vallum,  and  a 
deep  fofs  without  it.  The  dimenfioiis  will  be  belf  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Rapley’s  own  words,  when  f  made  an  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  it.  “  It  was  deep  enough,  Sir,”  faid  he,  “  to  take  in  a  road 
(i  waggon,  tilt  and  all!”  The  ground  being  totally  unfit  for 
cultivation  in  that  date,  and  greatly  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briars,  he  filled  up  the  fofs,  by  throwing  down  the  vallum, 
and  ploughed  it  up.  This  was  done  about  the  year  1773,  yet 
nothing  was  then  difeovered.  Since  that  period  it  has  nor  been 
ploughed  till  lad  fummer,  when  the  boy  who  drove  the  team 
obferving  a  hole,  thruft  his  hand  into  it,  and  finding  it  was  an 
earthen  vcilel  called  his  mader,  who  came,  and  dug  it  out, 
but  he  expecting  to  difeovei*  more,  and  being  defirous  not  to 
lofe  time,  lit  the  plough  to  double  the  ufual  depth,  when  num¬ 
bers  of  veflels  were  turned  up  at  almod  every  furrow,  The 
devaluation  made  among  them  by  this  expeditious  method,  may 
be  eafdy  conceived  ;  few  were  whole,  and  almod  as  few  retained 
fufficieut  traces  of  their  form  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  their 
ordinal  fhapes  or  ufes :  yet  the  fluttered  remnants  convinced 
me  that  they  might  have  afforded  great  delight  to  the  anti- 
6  quary. 


Voi.vii.rt.xvr.  p.m. 
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quary.  There  could  not  have  been  lefs  than  fifty,  of  one  k>nd 
or  other.  I  collected  fuch  as  I  thought  mod  curious,  and  could 
not  but  notice  the  contemptuous  looks  of  the  farmer’s  iervants 
at  my  extraordinary  caution  in  packing  them  up ;  for  till  ex- 
poled  to  the  fun  and  air  for  fome  time,  they  would  Icarce  bear 
the  flighted:  touch,  and  fome  were  fo  mutilated,  that  it  took  up 
a  conliderable  time  to  bring  their  fragments  to  bear  any  refem- 
blance  to  their  fird:  form.  The  mod:  remarkable  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  reprefent  in  the  annexed  drawing.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Figure  i,  part  of  an  urn,  of  brownilh  clay,  flighrly  orna¬ 
mented  with  network,  and  capable  of  holding  near  a  gallon.  It 
was  entire  when  found,  was  Handing  upright,  and  had  its  mouth 
covered  with  a  coarfe  red  patera  ;  I  carefully  examined  its  con¬ 
tents,  which  were  an  incredible  quantity  of  fragments  of  bones, 
charcoal,  fome  bits  of  corroded  brafs,  part  of  a  ring  of  the  fame 
metal,  fome  pieces  of  iron  with  fquare  tubular  perforations,  a 
bit  of  a  brafs  pin,  and  fome  half  burnt  thorn  bufhes ;  the  head 
of  one  bone  was  perfect,  but  being  too  roughly  handled  crum¬ 
bled  away.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  many  of  the 
fofter  parts  of  the  bones  remained  perfect  and  found,  there  fliould 
not  be  the  lead:  appearance  of  the  teeth. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  veflfel  of  hard  whitifh  flone- ware,  which  is  large 
enough  to  hold  two  quarts. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  fmall  but  well  Shaped  veffel  of  coarfe  red  earth, 
and  will  contain  about  half  a  pint. 

Fig.  4,  a  patera  of  the  admired  coral  coloured  Roman- ware. 
It  is  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep. 

Fig.  5,  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  fmall  veflel  of  the  fame  fine 
ware;  it  is  two  inches  |  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  deep. 
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Fig.  6,  is  the  half  of  a  patera  of  the  fame  elegant  compofi- 
tion  ;  the  fe&ion  of  it  ferves  to  give  fome  faint  idea  of  the  ex- 
quifite  beauty  of  the  Roman  workmanlhip. 

Fig.  7,  is  a  fragment  of  white  earthen  ware,  about  the  fize 
of  a  tea  cup,  and  feems  to  have  had  one  or  more  handles,  and  is 
mod:  beautifully  ornamented. 

Fig.  8r  a  blue  glafs  bead  of  that  fort  which  Camden,  Borlafe, 
and  other  antiquaries  defcribe  under  the  name  of  glain  neidr ,  or 
fnake  ftones. 

Fig.  9  and  10,  are  different  views  of  the  fame  veffel,  which 
is  of  the  fine  red  earth,  and  has  an  ornamented  border;  it  is  three 
inches  and  an  half  wide,  and  |  of  an  inch  deep. 

Fi  g.  11,  is  of  a  different  form,  but  of  the  fame  materials; 
it  is  five  inches  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  one  and  an  half 
deep. 

Exclusive  of  thefe  which  (except  the  bead)  are  all  in  my 
pofleffion,  I  have  at  different  times  brought  away  a  vaft  number 
of  fragments  of  various  kinds  and  forms. 

I  should  have  remarked  that  fig.  n  has  had-a  name  impreffed 
in  relief  on  the  infide,  but  not  intelligible  at  prefent.  One  frag¬ 
ment  has  (in  the  lame  manner)  ofrufi  in  Roman  capitals,  but 
the  abbreviation  of  officina  is  not  feparated  from  the  name.  A 
very  fmall  piece,  ot  the  fine  red  earth,  was  clofely  perforated 
with  fmall  holes,  like  the  top  of  a  pepper-box,  but  this  I  un¬ 
luckily  loft.  Mr.  Rapley  informed  me  that  where  they  found 
an  urn,  they  were  fure  to  find  fome  fmall  veffels,  and  in  fome 
places  were  three  of  different  fizes  one  in  the  other. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  hence,  is  a  fmall  tumulus, 
which  1  opened,  but  difcovered  nothing  within  it.  About  four 
miles  from  the  farm,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  range  of  hills, 
is  fituated  a  large  camp,  known  by  the  name  of  Cajars  Campy 
2  which 
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which  is  but  (lightly  noticed  by  doctor  Stukeley,  nor  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  mention  made  of  it  in  any  account  1  have  hitherto  feen. 
In  it  is  an  hollow,  which  has  a  thick  layer  of  coarfe  gr  ivel  all 
round  it,  and  feems  to  have  been  made  to  contain  rain  waiter. 
At  not  half  a  mile  from  the  camp  Hand  a  vail:  number  of  thorn 
bufhes,  fome  of  a  very  large  fize  (known  by  the  name  of  IVick- 
ham  Bujhes)  bearing  on  their  ragged  branches  and  large  con¬ 
torted  Hems  evident  marks  of  extreme  age,  yet  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  thefe  are  but  the  fuccelfors  of  a  race  long  fince  extuidh, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a  tradition  that  here 
formerly  Hood  a  town,  but  that  Julius  Caefar,  whom  they  mag¬ 
nify  to  a  giant  (for  flories  lofe  nothing  by  telling)  with  his  affo- 
dates  laying  the  country  wafte,  the  poor  inhabitants  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fly,  and  feek  an  afylum  in  the  valley  beneath.  The 
name,  the  place,  and  the  appearance,  all  together  leading  me 
to  believe  there  was  fome  foundation  for  the  report,  I  refolved 
to  fearch  more  narrowly  into  the  probability  of  it,  and  taking  a 
labourer  with  me  proceeded  to  dig  in  different  parts  of  the  fpot 
known  by  the  name  of  u  the  Bufies."  The  firft  place  we  chofe 
for  this  purpofe,  afforded  an  a  1  mo  ft  incredible  quantity,  as  well 
as  variety  of  kinds  of  pottery,  (hards  of  brick  and  tile,  which 
the  form  evidently  befpoke  Roman,  with  maffes  of  cinders  not 
diflimilar  to  thofe  of  a  forge.  In  the  courfe  of  feveral  repeated 
vilits,  I  at  laft  met  with  a  regular  but  coarfe  brick  floor,  at  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  furface.  On  the  natural 
foil  was  placed  a  layer  of  flints,  then  a  layer  of  fand,  and  on 
this  the  brick  floor  was  laid.  One  whole  brick  with  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  lmall  pieces  of  pottery  I  collected  and  carried 
home;  fome  ornamented  with  network,  fome  with  neat  borders, 
fome  ribbed  horizontally;  in  fhort  almoft  as  many  kinds  as  fpe- 
cimens.  I  am  confident  that  one  man’s  labour  brought  to 
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light,  in  two  days,  as  many  as  three  or  four  common  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads,  I  have  made  trials  in  at  lead  twenty  feparate 
fpots,  and  though  few  are  equally  fertile  in  remains  with  the 
firft,  yet  fcarce  one  attempt  failed  to  produce  fomething  in  fup- 
port  of  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  formerly  a  ftation  :  in¬ 
deed  the  fubfequent  difcoveries  which  have  been  made,  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  camp  is 
not  of  any  regular  form,  but  anfwers  the  fhape  of  the  hill,  and 
may  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  acres.  It  bears  North  by 
Eaft  from  the  Buflhes.  The  latenefs  of  the  feafon  and  (hort- 
nefs  of  days  have  prevented  me  from  attempting  any  farther  dif¬ 
coveries*. 
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XXIII.  Defcription  of  a  Roman  Hypocauft  difcovered 
near  Brecknock.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr .  Charles 
Hay  to  John  Morgan,  Efq.  of  Therrow  at  Tredegar* 

-••»**  *  -*  ,  ’  *•  *  ■*  1  *  *  *  #  ^  *  *  I  v  «.  i*  •  •  *  •*  -  .  t  ,  •  t  < 

•;  l  *  *  r.fDlh'iV,’  •}{)  )  f*  j  £  ^  f  J  ?  .  tf<  >  ’  *  %  •  1 

Read  March  4,  1784. 


Dear  Sir, 


a 


KNOWING  your  defire  not  only  for  finding  out,  but 
preferving  every  antiquity  in  South  Wales  (inftance  that 
beautiful  tefiellated  pavement  at  Caerwent),  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
form  you  of  a  difcovery  made  near  this  place* 

Jeffrey  Wilkins,  Efq;  having  lately  purchafed  an  eftate 
two  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Brecknock,  in  the  parilh  of  Llanfrynach, 
in  the  month  of  October  laft  (1783),  ordered  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  fields  overgrown  with  trees  and  brufhwood  to  be  clear¬ 
ed.  His  labourers  in  careleily  falling  an  afh  tree  of  about  a  ton 
weight,  the  roots  tearing  up  the  earth,  difcovered  to  their  view 
fome  fmall  pillars,  three  foot  three  inches  high,  built  with  brick 
tile  of  feven  inches  fquare,  and  one  inch  thick ;  the  fpace  between 
the  pillars  being  then  filled  up  with  feemingly  bits  of  fquare 
Rones,  See.  they  took  it  to  be  an  old  bloomery  for  fmeltmg  of 
iron,  as  in  the  adjoining  field  feme  years  ago  a  quantity  of  iron 
cinders  were  gathered,  and  fmelted  to  advantage  at  Mr.  Maw- 
bery’s  forge  at  Brecon,  fo  they  were  carclels  in  preferving  the 
work.  Immediately  upon  Mr.  Wilkins  Shewing  me  a  piece  of 
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the  brick  tile,  ami  what  they  called  lquare  bits  of  hones,  I 
pronounced  it  a  Roman  work  ;  b  gging  of  him  to  make  his  men 
only  clear  and  trace  the  outline  wall  (upon  which  it  leem>  the 
afh  tree  grew),  without  touching  the  lurface  of  the  rough, 
ground  within;  aid  in  a  Ihcrt*  time  they  cleared  foundation 
walls,  a  plan  of  which  I  herewith  fend  you,  thouph  rough  and 
unfinilhed.  I  chole  a  large  lcale,  that  I  might  in  fome  manner 
draw  the  teflclated  pavement,  or  whatever  elfe  appeared. 

Finding  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  building,  a  regular  built  entry 
leading  to  pillars  the  lame  that  were  beat  down  on  the  north 
fide,  foon  proved  they  joined,  forming  a  fqu are  angle;  which 
not  only  lupported  a  floor  of  cement,  but,  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  marked  C.  In  this  paflage  was  found  a  bar  of  malle¬ 
able  iron,  four  feet  long,  and  flx  inches  lquare,  and  lo  foft 
as  to  be  marked  by  a  ftroke  from  a  hammer.  The  bath  is  fe« 
ven  feet  four  inches,  by  five  feet  one  inch  ;  the  cement  with 
which  it  is  lined  is  worth  notice,  being  two  inches  and  an  half 
thick,  and  feemingly  made  of  lime  and  pounded  brick  ;  the 
infide  and  laft  coat  is  very  thin,  and  ffcill  bears  a  polifh  like 
marble.  It  is  about  four  feet  deep,  and  two  deep  Reps,  the  one  two 
feet  the  other  fixteen  inches  ftill  remain.  All  the  infide  angles 
are  filled  up  with  the  fame  cement,  two  inches  by  one  and  a 
half,  and  rounded  towards  the  bath.  In  the  walls  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides  of  this  bath  is  a  fquare  brick  pipe  four  inches  by 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  the  clear;  and  in  fome  places  are  open* 
ings  thus  X  quite  through  the  fide  of  the  pipe.  They  are  fet  up 
perpendicular.  At  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  the  bath  at  the  bot- 
^om  is  a  lmall  arched  apperture  for  letting  out  the  water. 

Along  the  fide  of  the  pillars  juft  under  the  floor  on  that 
fide  where  this  bath  is  lie  brick  pipes,  but  not  lo  large  as  the 
perpendicular  ones  in  the  walls ;  and  on  the  ground  are  regular 
openings,  by  which  you  can  reach  under  the  bottom  of  the 
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A .  Place  where  an  Ash  tree  of  about  a  Ton  weight  stood, in  the  falling  of  which  October  17O3  ,the  rooLs  tore  up  the  around  where  appear'd 
ranges  op  biick  Pillars ,  the  spiices  betM/een  were  filled  up  with  Coarse  white  Sc  blue  Dies  Sc  Iron  Cthdcrs,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the.  anecced  Flan  of  a  Roman  Bath . 

B  .Another  Entry  under  the  Mosaic  favanmt  .This  Entry  was  filed  up  willt  Pillars  three  feet  three  inches  high,nmde  of  brick  'Tiles ,  seven 
inches  square  These  Pillars  were  about  siccteen  inches  distant  fern  each  other,  the  not  rarulorfy  so  jhe  Pillars  supported  large  brisk  Tiles 
and  then  a  body  of  Cement  upon  which  lav  the  Pavement  fure  also  were  flues  leading  under  the  warm  Path,  at  C  . 

N.B.A  square  Piece  of  mcdleallc  Iron  four  feet  Iona  Sc  sir  inches  square, was  found  in  this  Pa/sage  . 

C ^  Plainly  a  warm  Bath  four  feet  deep  with  turn  steps  leadinq  into  it,  the  inside  Cement  still  bearing  a  fne  polish  . 

D.D.  Two  brick  Pipes  standing  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  udiere  the  fues  come  from  B  .to  the  top  of  the  Bath  .These  Pipes  at  distances 
are  pierced  quite  thro  the  sides ,  thus  X  . 

Y*.A.'Pipc  for  emptying  the  Bath  . 

F.F.  Two  Cold  Baths  lined  with  Cement, four  feet  deep  f corners  no  t  filed  up )  with  trim  small  steps  leading  to  one  ■ 

G. AnArch  way  of  brick  leading  to  the  Pillars  at  A. which  were  larger  Sc  closer  together  tho  not  so  high  as  those  at  U .  Both  form  a 

sqare  Sc  Ihave  areett  reason  to  bclia'e  that  the  floor  of  this  sqr fom  G.to  B .  was  made  of  the  same  Cement  noth  that  of  the  Mum  Bath  kPohshd . 

H.  An  Area  suppos'd  a  Pafscufe  to  the  Baths  as  many  blue  slate  Tiles  were  fo  und  in  it.  It  was  only  discover  cl  October  if  If  ■ 

T\r  B  Thy  colour'd  tefs dated  Pavemen  t  was  made  of  half"  inch  Dies,  the  others  were  some  inchgomeff.  and  very  coarse  black  white  . 


’rt 


vtrtrt/tt'  OLD  a 

Mfwtly.  fenydfenfuc-  •  i'ar///  need  if sr/n  /a  u  ,/od  fn  /fit  d/t/ifi/  fffhw/t  tier/',,  /iu/ft  /In/. 

fnp  'Sho/ud/u  of  ,  feme  if  If  i/foLLf  foy  fo/  ///  v  or/  puw/  ?, 


OUACfTt/Clst)  f  f'/f/tfA  '/yiVfj  . 

Measured  k  Drawn  upon  the  Spot, November  iy/?3,bj  Chas.Hny  of  Brecknock, Saudi  Wales,  but finis  hd  October  /  ^df 
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bath  with  a  flick ;  but  the  diflance  between  the  pillars  (and 
thofe  on  the  north  fide  were  clofer,  and  not  above  two  feet 
high,)  being  only  fixteen  inches,  and  not  in  regular  rows,  I 
cannot  even  creep  in  fo  as  to  enable  me  to  draw  that  under 
ground  plan.  The  dark  fhades  in  the  plan  (hew  the  two  en¬ 
tries,  and  were,  filled  with  pillars ;  but  the  roof  (or  floor)  being 
now  deflroyed,  it  appears  as  in  the  plan  ;  though  I  have  ab- 
furdly  marked  the  foundation  of  fome,  where  the  openings 
towards  the  bath  on  the  ground  are,  on  purpofe  to  give  you 
fome  idea  of  them.  The  foundation  of  all  the  pillars  feems 
as  if  laid  on  the  natural  ground  ;  but  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are 
capped  with  tiles  with  edges  downward,  which  form  not  only 
a  fort  of  capital  to  the  pillar,  but  finifh  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
forming  arches  between  the  pillars.  Thefe  tiles  are  from  fix  to 
nine  inches  in  the  fiat  broad,  and  the  ledge  is  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  deep.  Though  fome  of  the  tubes  are  vifibly  flained  with 
fmoke,  yet  I  think  not  enough  if  they  warmed  the  bath  by  it; 
nor  are  the  pillars  difcoloured  with  fmoke.  The  two  other 
baths  marked  A  and  B  were  no  doubt  cold  baths,  the  infide  ce¬ 
ment  of  which  is  moflly  deflroyed  by  clearing  out  the  rubbifh. 
The  floor  of  the  whole  building  was  certainly  never  defigned  to 
be  a  dead  level,  as  there  appears  inclined  planes  of  blue  tefle- 
lated  pavement,  as  paflages  from  one  apartment- to  another; 
and  I  believe  the  whole  floor  was  covered  with  pavement,  though 
all  of  it  is  of  a  coarfe  blue,  and  dirty  white  of  an  inch  lquare, 
except  that  coloured  in  the  plan,  which  is  thirty-five  inches 
fquare,  very  perfect,  and  of  half  inch  dyes;  the  border  the  fame- 
as  fome  formerly  at  Caerwent,  but  the  figure  of  the  pattern 
in  the  center  (hows  little  or  no  defign.  I  am  afraid  this  will 
not  remain  long,  being  very  near  the  fur  face,  and  expofed  to 
the  weather,  and  few  go  to  fee  it  but  carry  away  fome  of 
it. 
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Various  are  the  marks  upon  the  brick  tiles,  fuch  as 
as  if  ribbed,  but  I  can  find  none  with  letters  of  a ny  fort,  and  no 
bricks.  Many  pieces  of  compod  as  if  to  build  with  are  found; 
and  upon  one  fmall  piece  is  a  curious  imprjefiion  of  a  leaf, 
about  the  lize  and  fhape  of  the  beach,  and  every  fibre  is  as  mi¬ 
nutely  impreflfed,  as  thofe  taken  off  with  ink;  the  fair  impref- 
fion  of  a  dog’s  foot  is  upon  another  found  amongd  the  pillars ; 
and  on  a  third  is  that  of  a  bullock’s  foot.  Several  large  horns  of 
Rags  have  alfo  been  found  in  and  near  the  bath,  but  only  two 
coins;  the  one  a  lmall  filver  piece  having  a  female  bull  on  one 
fide,  round  it  ivli  a  avgvsta,  on  the  reverfe  a  female  fitting  in 
a  chair,  her  right  hand  acrofs  her  bread,  her  veil  hanging  over 
the  back  of  the  chair  from  her  head,  and  her  left  foot  ex¬ 
tended  bare;  round  it  pvdicitia  ;  this  is  in  good  preferva- 
tion,  and  found  near  the  bath.  The  other  is  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  with  two  whole  length  figures  Handing  together  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  drefs  ;  on  one  fide  letters  are  vifible,  but  I  can  make  no¬ 
thing  of  them  ;  on  the  reverfe,  time,  and  what  they  call  the 
valuable  green  ruf ,  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  fay  what  it  is, 
though  it  has  fome  appearance  of  a  bud.  They  alfo  found 
what  feems  to  have  been  part  of  fome  indrument,  being  well 
finifhed,  of  a  compound  metal,  in  the  fhape  of  the  mouth  of 
a  tea  fpoon,  and  much  about  the  fize,  having  at  one  end  a 
crane  neck  turn,  and  then  a  round  pivot ;  at  the  other  end  it 
appears  as  if  fomething  was  broken  off. 


About  eighty  feet  from  this  building  towards  the  fouth,  and 
where  the  ground  rifes  fuddenly,  is  alfo  cleared,  the  foundation 
of  another  building  as  marked,  though  not  properly  laid  down 
in  the  plan;  but  this  is  very  imperfedl,  as  fome  years  ago  it  is 

known 
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known  ftones  were  carried  from  this  place  to  build  houfes  and 
walls  within  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  remarkable  two  human 
Jkulls  only  were  found  lying  in  the  inlide  of  this  wall,  and  clofe 
to  it ;  and  not  above  eighteen  inches  from  the  furface  ;  but  by 
their  appearance  they  mull  have  been  of  late  date. 

By  the  hedge  which  now  runs  clofe  by  this  foundation 
wall  there  plainly  appears  an  old  water  courfe,  and  that  they 
conveyed  the  wrater  to  the  bath  from  fprings  at  a  mile  diftance, 
though  a  very  large  brook  called  Munhafcyn ,  which  comes 
immediately  from  the  mountain,  runs  north,  and  clofe  by  the 
held  where  the  bath  is,  which  is  now  a  meadow,  and  where 
the  foundations  of  buildings  may  hill  be  eafily  traced  by  the 
eye,  and  where  there  was  lately  a  mill  for  grinding  of  corn. 
This  brook  falls  into  the  Ufk,  below  the  village  of  Llanfry- 
naeh*. 

This  whole  farm  lies  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Ufk,  and  is 
about  a  mile  diftance  from  it.  It  is  called  in  Welch  Pen  y  pentry , 
in  Englifh  the  head  of  the  village.  The  field  where  the  bath 
Bands  is  called  Carnney  Bach,  of  four  acres  and  a  half.  That  now 
parted  from  it  by  a  flight  hedge  towards  the  brook  is  called 
Gwaynyr  bendy ,  of  three  acres  and  a  half;  and  that  where  the 
cinders  were  taken  from  is  called  Clofe  y  Gaveilion »  of  nine  acres 
and  a  half.  This  is  taken  from  a  furvey  of  the  year  1761.  It  is 
fltuated  at  a  little  farther  diftance  from  the  town  of  Brecon 
South  Eaft.  The  well  known  camp  at  The  Gaer  is  South 
Weft  of  Brecon,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the  Roman  ftone 
bearing  the  word  Vidtorinus . 

In  two  fields  upon  the  fame  farm  of  Mr.  Wilkins  are  feem- 
ingly  artificial  mounts  of  earth,  covered  with,  trees  and  under¬ 
woods,  which  he  fays  he  may  perhaps  examine  when  he  has 
finifhed  fome  more  neceflary  work  upon  the  farm.  But  feeing 
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the  building  at  the  bath  of  fuch  extent,  and  fo  defaced,  he 
believes  he  lhall  level  and  plough  up  the  whole  field,  when  I 
am  certain  there  will  appear  many  more  foundations  of  build¬ 
ings  at  leaf!. 

If  all  this  can  tempt  you  to  come  and  fee  it,  before  that  is 
done,  I  (hall  be  happy  in  attending  you  there.  Mean  time  be~ 
lieve  me  with  great  fincerity. 


Dear  Sir, 


Your  moft  obliged  and  obedient  fervant, 


-hi  boon ii  /iff: 


CHARLES  HAY. 


* 
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XXIV.  Obfervations  on  the  Chariots  of  the  antient 
Britains.  By  the  Rev .  Mr.  Pegge.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Rev .  Mr.  Norris.  .  . 

j  *  i  •  *  .  .  i  .  >.%  u  .  •  I*  LX .  '  Vk  'jii-i 

•-  >•••.*►*:!?•  :  10  ?  iml  a  i  'f  t.  t ?" <-■  y?o*i 

.  ..  .  HG'  Oflt 

Read  April  14,  1784. 


Dear  Sir, 

BESIDES  the  common  miftake  of  the  annalifls  and  his¬ 
torians  in  regard  to  this  paffage  in  Juvenal, 

Regem  aliquem  cafies ,  aut  de  temone  Britanno 

Excidet  Arviragus -  Juvenal  iv.  126. 

By  taking  Arviragus  for  the  proper  name  of  a  perfon,  and  not 
of  an  officer  [#]  j  the  words  of  the  fatyrift  are  memorable  in 
another  refpedt,  as  ferving  to  inform  us,  by  the  word  temone ,  of 
a  lingular  mode  of  fighting  amongft  the  Britons',  as  if  by  leav¬ 
ing  his  carriage,  and  running  upon  the  pole,  the  combatant 
from  thence,  or  from  the  yoke,  engaged  the  enemy,  as  long  as 
he  thought  prudent  and  convenient,  and  then  retreated  back 
into  the  body  of  the  vehicle.  And  this  indeed  appears  to  be  the 
fadt,  this  method  of  engaging  being  exprefsly  defcribed  in  Cce/ar  s 
Commentaries,  lib.  JV.  c.  29.  where  the  words  are,  “  ac  tan- 
“  turn  ufu  quotidiano  et  exercitatione  efficiunt,  ut  in  declivi  ac 

,  ^  A  -  I  .O  .  ^  ,- 

t  1  •  ?» '  t 

^<j].EITay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin,  p.  57. 
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“  praecipiti  loco  incitatos  equos  fudinere,  et  brevi  moderari  ac 
**  fled  ere,  et  per  temonem  percurrere ,  et  injugo  injijlere ,  et  inde 
“  fe  in  currus  citifiime  recii  ere  confueverint.”  The  two  paf- 
fages  of  the  poet  and  the  hi  dorian  very  remarkably  rlludrate 
one  another.  , 

It  appears  then  from  this  date  of  things,  that  the  ejfeda  of 
the  Britons  and  Gauls  mud  have  been  formed  very  low  in  the 
fore  part,  and  not  at  all  like  what  the  bodies  of  the  chariots  of 
the  ancients  are  reprefented  to  have  been.  Mr.  Pownall  fays, 
66  the  front  of  the  body  was  made  bread  high,  and  rounded  like 
“  a  Afield,  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  driver  the  purpofe  of  that 
“  defence,  and  was  for  that  reafon  called  or  the  floield 

“  part.  The  tides  of  the  chariot  doped  away  backwards  ahnoft 
“  to  the  bottom,  or  floor  of  the  body,  but  differently,  and  by 
“  various  lines  in  different  bodies  [$].”  Now  it  is  impoiffble 
this  fliould  be  the  figure  of  the  body  of  the  Britijh  eJJ'eda ,  and 
therefore,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gentleman’s  opinion,  a 
didin&ion  fliould  be  made  between  the  military  chariots  ufed 
at  Troy ,  or  in  Greece ,  or  elfewhere,  and  thole  employed  by  our 
Britons ,  which  mud  of  neceflity  have  been  of  a  very  different 
figure.  .. 

In  regard  to  the  warrior’s  running  on  the  pole,  it  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  with  me  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  in  the  Ead  was 
low,  even  as  low  as  Mr.  Pownall  reprefents  it  [e],  becaufe  the 
condrudion  here  in  Britain  might  be  materially  different  in 
that  refpeCl  from  that  ufed  anciently  there,  and  2dly,  that 
though  this  ifland  abounded  in  thole  times  with  horfes,  fo  that 
they  were  an  article  of  commerce  and  exportation  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Dr.  Mufgrave  [d],  yet  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the 

[£]  Pownall,  Trcatlfe  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  251. 

[c]  Ibid,  [ct]  Dr.  Mufgrave’s  Works,  vol,  I.  p.  168. 
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world  to  believe,  they  were  then  but  of  a  diminutive  fize,  the 
breed  being  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  our  intercourfe 
with  the  continent.  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  for  thefe  reafons,  that 
with  a  (mail  elevation  in  the  vehicle,  and  with  horfes  of  a  low 
meafurement,  a  combatant  might  traverfe  the  pole  of  his  car¬ 
riage,  forwards  and  backwards,  almoji  upon  a  level. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  truly  affettionate 

-and  moft  obedient, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE. 
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XXV.  Remarks  on  fome  ant  lent  Mujical  Injlruments 
mentioned  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rofe.  By  the  Rev* 
John  Bowie,  F \  A.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  Daines  Barrington. 


Read  December  4,  1783. 

•  t  '  * 

ON  reading  over  the  old  French  poem  of  the  Roman  ns 
la  Rose  I  was  flruck  with  various  particulars,  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  afcertain  fome  of  your  fentiments  [**].  The  regal  or 
portable  organ  is  exa£Uy  defcribed. 

“  Orgues  avoit  bien  maniables 
tc  A  une  maine  portables, 

“  Ou  il  mefmes  et  fouffle  et  touche 
44  Et  chante  haulte  a  plaine  bouche 
44  Mottez  a  contre  et  a  teneure.’1  V.  21955. 

That  the  pib-corn  [^]  or  hornpipe  is  the  fame  inftrument 
will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt:  and  that  it  was  made  jor  dances 
is  evident  from  Spenfer: 

44  Before  them  yode  a  luftie  tabrere 
44  That  to  the  many  a  borne  fype  playd, 

“  Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  one  with  his  mayd. 


[<j]  Archaeologia,  vol.  III.  p.  32. 
££]  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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<c  To  fee  thefe  folkes  make  fuch  jovifaunce, 

“  Made  my  heart  after  the  pype  to  daunce  [c].M 

But  this  inftrument  made  a  part  of  martial  mufic,  if  we  may 
rely  on  Chaucer's  tranflation  of  the  following  lines  from  the 
French  poet  [</]. 

“  Va  et  vient  Ibuvent  quant  il  feet, 

“  Qu’il  doit  faire  par  nuyt  le  guet  1 
“  II  monte  le  foir  aux  creneaulx 
“  Et  attrempe  fes  chalemeaulxr 
tc  Et  fes  buy  fries  et  fes  corsr 
“  Une  heure  dit  chant  de  difeors, 

“  Et  fons  nouveau  de  contretaille, 

“  Aux  chalemeaulx  de  Cornouaille,"  V.  399  u 

>  *  *  * 

“  Whan  hys  lotte  was  to  wake  a  night, 
u  His  infl.ru  mentes  wolde  he  dight 
“  For  to  blowe  and  make  fowne 
**  And  walken  ofte  upon  the  wall  — 

“  Dyfcordaunt  ever  fro  armonye 
“  And  dyftoned  from  melody  e 
“  Controue  he  wolde,  and  foule  fayle 
M  Wyth  home- pipis  of  Cornewayle.”  V.  4250. 

It  is  certain  that  our  antient  Bard  is  very  indefinite  in  his 
tranflation  :  he  takes  no  notice  of  fes  chalemeaulx  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  and  gives  it  a  confined  fenfe  in  the  fecond :  the  word  is 
only  calamus,  a  pipe..  From  the  French  we  have  our  lhaJms, 
or  foft  pipes  [ef 

[f]  Paftorah:  May.. 

[ d~\  When  he  fpeaks  of  Malcbouche  or  tricked  range. 

[r]  I  do  not  like  to  differ  in  opinion  with  fuch  refpe£tahfe  authority  «  Mr> 
Tjrwhitfc,  but  cannot  but  think  this  paffage  fliews  it  to  be  a  pipe*  See  Glolfary 
to- Chaucer,  v.  Sbalnu. 
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“  Tho  fawe  I  ftanden  hem 

“  That  made  loude  mynftralfies,  :  . 

“  In  cormufe  and  fhalmyes  ... 

“  And  many  an  other  pype  \ 

* 

“  And  many  a  floyte  and  lytlynge  home 
“  And  pypes  made  of  grene  corne  [/].*' . 

1  t  - '  '  L 4  j  i  i  V  •  » -  C  *  4  l  V  -  \  ")  x.  <  *  + 

As  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe  than 
v.  1 3 105  of  the  original,  we  may  infer  from  hence,  and  what 
follows  that  Cornwall  was  antiently  famous  for  mufic. 

“  Puis  met  in  cymbales  fa  cure,  21960. 

“  Puis  prent  freteaulx  et  ft  fretele, 

<c  Et  chalemeaulx  et  chalemele, 

t  •  'i  -•  *  *  *  *  *•  *  •  •  -  1  J  *•  * •  • 

“  Et  puis  taboure  et  fleute  et  tymbre. 

“  Et  cl t ole  [g]  et  trompe  et  cheurle 
“  Et  fi  pfalterionne  [/>]  et  viele  21966. 

“  D’une  joliete  viele  : 

“  Puis  prent  fa  mufe  [/]  et  fe  travaille 
“  Aux  inftrumens  de  Cornouallle ; 

“  Et  efpringue,  et  fautele  et  bale.” 

*  f  *•  . 

It  is  pleating  to  trace  words  to  their  origin.  Buyjine  is  in 
Latin  Bucclna ;  Ido  not  recoiled!  the  word  under  any  fhape 
among  us;  it  is  equivalent  to  Cornet,  or  lytling  horn  above. 
J11  Spanilh  it  is  Bozina ,  fynonymous  with  Corneta  [£],  which 

[/]  Houfe  of  Fame,  B.  3. 

[g]  Perhaps  viol  or  harp.  See  verfes  19261,  22300. 

[/?]  Pfaltery  a  ten-ftringed  inftrument.  Vocab.  de  la  Qufca.  Saltero. 

[z]  Mufette  ou  cornemufe. 

[£]  From  its  name  fignifies  a  horn  :  but  in  the  Vulgate  is  ufed  promifcuoufly, 
as  bucclna ,  tuba>  and  remarkably  Pf.  xcviii.  6.  tuba  cornea.  See  note  [k], 
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in  the  great  dictionary  is  named  in  Latin  Muficum  Cornu ,  Buc- 
cina  Symphoniaca.  It  appears  thence  to  be  ufed  in  their  church, 
as  well  as  martial  mufic:  and  from  the  enumeration  of  various 
in  the  latter  by  Cervantes  vve  may  conclude  that  they  had  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  them  [/].  That  horns  and  trumpets  were  an- 
tiently  as  generally  ufed  in  war,  as  drums,  is  to  be  demonitrated 
from  many  writers.  It  is  not  eafy  to  define  exactly  the  feveral 
inftr undents,  nor  does  1/a  Combe  feem  entitled  to  implicit  afTent 
in  his  explanations.  Frefleler ,  fays  he,  jouer  de  la  flute.  The 
Freflel ,  notwithftanding  this,  was  probably  a  fringed  inftrument, 
from  whence  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

u  All  founds  on  fret  by  firing  or  wire.” 

% 

But  the  poem  furnifhes  a  proof  that  it  was  to  be  fung  to,  and 
might  have  been  fome  kind  of  harp  : 

Droit  eft  que  mo \\  freflel  eftuye, 

Car  beau  chanter  fouvent  ennuye..  V.  21567,70.  [/»]. 

But  Chaucers  rendering  —  Follies  fretckes  de  crotes  1266 3. 
Fretted  full  of  tatterwagges  7211,  adds  a  probability  to  the 
conjecture  if  not  a  direCt  proof  of  its  reality.  It  is  plain  from 
thel'e  citations,  that  they  ferved  the  puipofes  of  dance  and  long. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  thofe  in  the  Old  Teft ament, 
and  have  at  the  end  of  this  paper  fet  together  with  our  own 
t  ran  flat  ion  that  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Italian  by  Diodati, 
and  the  Spaniih  publifhed  by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  and  find  no 
very  material  difference,  but  upon  the  collation  a  general  coin¬ 
cidence,  and  fome  mutual  illuft ration-.  I  am  not  clear  that  I 

4  / 

[/]  Las  cornctas,  Jos  cuernos,  las  bocinas,  los  clarines,  las  trompetas,  Ios  tarn- 
bores.  The  cornets,  horns  of  various  makes,  clarions,  trumpets,  drums. 

[m]  It  is  right  to  put  my  harp  in  its  cafc,  for  fine  finging  often  tires* 
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have  mentioned  all :  but  thofe  I  have  are  as  follows.  Cornet, 
cymbal,  dulcimer,  flute,  harp,  organ,  pipe,  pfaltery,  fackbut, 
tabret,  timbrel,  trumpet.  The  cornet  [#]  is  in  the  Vulgate  Buc~ 
cina ,  or  Tuba ;  but  the  citation  tubes  corners^  Pfalm  xcviii.  6« 
fhews  the  material  of  its  compofition :  and  if  applicable  to  fo 
large  an  inftrument,  will  admit  of  no  room  for  doubt  of  being 
the  fame  in  the  cornmufe  or  hornpipe.  There  is  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the  Italian.  The  dulcimer  is  certainly  improperly 
rendered  by  Diodati  fampognay  which  means  only  a  pipe.  The 
Vulgate  and  Spanifh  has  an  inftrument  of  firings:  the  latter 
of  fuch  an  one  as  is  ftrung  in  unifon  en  confonancias  [o].  If 
Skinner’s  interpretation  of  the  fackbut,  tuba  dutiUis9  be  light, 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  Nebriflenfis  fo  renders  it,  this  fhould 
have  been  the  reading  in  Pfalm  xcviii.  6,  as  well  as  in 
Daniel,  c.  iii.  Diodati’s  arplcordo  here  muft  be  improper.  The 
tabret  and  tymbrel  have  but  one  name  in  the  Vulgate,  and  are 
drums  in  different  forms. 

That  clock-making  was  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  very  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  [/>],  that  fmall  houfey  nay  probably,  table  clocks  were 
then  in  ufe,  feems  apparent  from  what  follows : 

Et  puis  fait  fonner  fes  orloges 
Par  fes  falles  et  par  fes  loges, 

A  roes  [^]  trop  fubtillement 

De  pardurable  mouvement.  Roman  de  la  Rofe  21954. 
This  paflage  indicates  nice  and  ferviceable  workmanfhip.  And 
the  modern  Editor  tells  us  that  Jean  de  Meun  finifhed  the  poem 
before  1305. 

[«.]  See  note  [£}. 

[0]  See  Covarruvias,  vez  Chfonla. 

[/>]  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  V.  p.  416  &  feq. 

[<?]  A  rQiiy  or  with  wheels, 

O 
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I  shall  clofe  this  account  with  mentioning  from  the  Mu¬ 
seum  Phyficum  of  Imperialis,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  a  very  fmall  watch 
by  an  artift  of  Vicenza.  His  words  are*  “  Vicentinus  horolo- 
4<  glum  in  annulo  principi  Urbinati  (ut  ait  Cardanus)  dono  de- 
ctr  dit,  quod  cum  vix  efFugeret  oculos,  horarum  tamen  inter- 
valla.  perfe£liffime  indicabat.” 

I  am,  with  much  refpeft, 

your  mod:  obedient 

humble  fervant,. 

JOHN,  BOWLS. 


F  t  2 
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Mufical  Injirumenis  in  the  Old  Tejlament . 


Englifh  Tranflation. 

Gen.  iv.  2i.  Harp  and  organ. 

- xxxi.  27.  With  tabret  and  with 

harp. 

Exodus  xix  13.  16.  19.  The  trumpet. 

1  Sam.  x.  5.  Pfaltery,  tabret,  pipe  and 

harp. 

2  Sam.  vi.  5.  And  David,  and  all  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael  played  before  the  Lord 
on  all  manner  of  inflruments  made  of 
firwood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  pfalte- 
ries,  and  on  tymbrels,  and  on  cornets, 
and  on  cymbals. 

1  Chron.  xiii.  8.  With  finging,  and  with 
harps,  and  with  pfalteries,  and  with 
timbrels,  and  with  cymbals,  and  with 
trumpets. 

- xv.  28.  Cornets,  trumpets,  cym¬ 
bals,  pfalteries,  and  harps. 

Job.  xxi.  12.  They  take  the  tymbrel  and 
harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  found  of  the 

organ. 

Pf.  xcviii.  3.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with 
the  harp;  with  the  harp,  and  the  voice 
of  a  pfalm.  6.  With  trumpets  and 
found  of  cornet  make  a  joyful  noife  be¬ 
fore  the  LorJ,  the  king. 

Pf.  cl.  4.  Praife  him  with  ftringed  in- 
ftruments  and  organs.  See  Gen.  xxxi. 

,27. 

Ifaiah  xxx.  32.  With  tabrets  and  harps. 

Dan.  iii.  5.  7.  10.  15.  At  what  time  ye 
hear  the  found  of  the  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  fackbut,  pfahery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  mu  fie. 

Hofea  v.  8.  Blow  ye  the  cornet  in  Gibea, 
and  the  trumpet  in  Ramah. 


Latin  Vulgate.  ' 

Cithara  et  organo. 

Cum  tympanis  et  citharis. 

Buccina. 

Pfalterium,  tympanum,  tibiam,  et  citha¬ 
ra  m. 

David  autem,  et  omnis  Ifrael  ludebant 
coram  domino  in  omnibus  lignis  fab- 
refactis,  et  cytharis  et  lyris,  et  tym¬ 
panis  et  fiftris  et  cymbalis. 

1 

In  canticis  et  in  citharis,  et  pfalteriis,  et 
tympanis  et  cymbalis,  et  tubis. 

Sonitu  buceinae,  tubis,  cymbalis,  nablis 
et  cytharis. 

Tenent  tympanum,  et  cytharam,  et  gau- 
dent  ad  fonitum  organi. 

Pfallite  Domino  in  cithara,  et  voce 
pfalmi :  in  tubis  dudiilibus  et  voce  tuba 
cornea  jubilate  in  confpeftu  regis 
Domini. 

Laudate  eum  in  chord  is  et  organo. 

-  In  tympanis  et  citharis. 

In  hora  qua  audieritis  fonitum  tubas,  et 
filfulte,  et  citharae,  fambucae,  et  pfal- 
terii,  fvmphonia;,  et  univerli  generis 
muficorum. 

Clangite  buccina  in  Gabaa,  tuba  in 
Rama. 
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Cetera  e  Porgano. 

Tamburi  e  cetere. 

Co*io,  tromba. 

Salteri,  tamburi,  flauti,  ceterc. 

E  David  e  tutta  la  cafa  d’lfrael  facevano 
fefta  davanzi  al  (ignore,  fonando  o  qui 
forte  dijirumenti  fatti  di  legno  d’abete, 
con  falteri,  e  con  tamburi,  e  con  fiftri, 
e  con  cembali. 

Con  canti,  e  con  cetere,  e  con  falteri,  e 
con  tamburi,  e  con  cembali,  e  con 
trombe. 

Con  fuon  di  corni,  e  con  trombe,  e  con 
cembali,  con  falteri  e  con  cetere. 

Efli  alzano  la  voce  col  tamburo,  e  con  la 
cetera:  e  fi  rallegrano  al  fuon  del  or- 
gano. 

Salmeggiate  al  fignore  con  la  cetera:  con 
la  cetera  giunta  al  voce  di  canto.  Date 
voci  d’allegrezza  con  trombe,  e  fuon 
di  corno,  nel  cofpetto  del  Re,  del  Sig¬ 
nore. 

Laudate  lo  con  l’arpicordo,  e  con  l’or- 
gano. 

Con  tamburi  e  con  cetere. 

NelP  hora  che  voi  udirete  il  fuon  del 
corno,  del  flauto,  della  cetera,  dell’ 
arpicordo,  del  falterio,  della  fampogna, 
e  d’ogni  fpecie  di  Jlramenti  di  muiica. 

Sonate  con  corno  in  Ghibea,  e  con  la 
trombe  in  Rama. 


Spanifh. 
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Harpa  y  organo. 

Tamborino,  y  vihuela. 

El  cuerno,  16,  19  el  fonido  de  la  bo- 
zina. 

Pfalterio,  adufre,  flauta,  y  harpa* 

Y  David  y  toda  la  cafa  de  Ifrael  danz- 
avan  delantede  Jehova  con  toda  fuertc 
de  injlrumentos  de  madera  de  haya, 
con  harpas,  pfalterios,  adufres,  flautas, 
y  cimbalos. 

Con  canciones,  harpas,  pfalterios,  tam- 
borinos,  cimbalos,  y  trompetas. 

Con  fonido  de  bozinas,  y  de  trompetas, 
y  de  cimbalos,  y  pfalterios,  y  harpas. 

A  fon  de  tamborino  y  de  vihuela  faltan : 
y  fe  huelgan  al  fon  del  organo. 

Dezid  pfalmos  a  Jehova  con  harpa:  con 
harpa  y  boz  de  pfalmodia.  Con  trom¬ 
petas,  y  fonido  de  vozina :  jubilad  de- 
lante  del  Rey  Jehova. 

Alabaldo  con  cuerdas,  y  organo. 

Con  tamborinos,  y  vihuelas. 

En  oyendo  el  fon  de  la  bozina,  del  pifaro, 
del  atambor,  de  la  harpa,  del  pfalterio, 
de  la  cinfonia,  y  de  todo  inftrumento 
mufico. 

Tocad  bozina  en  Gabaa,  trompeta  en 
Rama. 
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XXVI.  Some  Account  of  the  Burial-places  of  the  an - 
tient  Tartars.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Glen. 
King,  D.D.  By  the  Rev .  William  Tooke,  F.  R .  aSv 

Chaplain  to  the  English  FaElory  at  St .  Peterfburg* 
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Read  March  25,  1784,. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  compliance  with  your  requeft  to  communicate  to  you? 

what  I  can  find  concerning  the  old  fepulchres  feen  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia  and  in  Siberia,  I  fend  you  fome  reafbns 
which  render  it  probable  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  one  and  the; 
fame  nation,  however  oppofite  a  judgment  thofe  may  pafs  who 
have  bellowed1  on  them  only  a  curfory  attention*..  Every  thing, 
that  relates  to  the  cufloms  of  the  various  focieties  mankind  have 
formed  is  a  proper  fubjeft  of  refearch  to  the  inquilitive  mind.. 
The  repofi tories  of  the  dead  have  in  all  ages  been  objects  of  re¬ 
gard  j  at  fir  ft  as  honourable  teftimonies  of  human  fentiment,. 
and  in  aftertimes  as  a. ground  of  invefligatioti  into  the  manners- 
and  opinions  of  men.  There  is  no  nation  fo  favage  but  has  a. 
reverence  for  military  prowefs,  or  beneficent  difpafitions  for  the 
man  that  is.  virtuous  or  heroic.'  Ideas  of  excellence  may  be 
various  in  various  nations,  but  excellency  according  to  that  ideas 
will  meet  with  renown.  The  honours  that  are  paid  to  fuch  as- 
excel  will  be  ever  in  fome  degree  characteriflic  of  the  people 
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that  beftowed  them,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  popular  teftimo- 
nies  to  prevailing  opinions. 

It  is  doubtlefs  natural  enough  for  the  hafty  traveller  to  pafs 
over  thefe  as  matters  of  but  fmall  attraction ;  and  had  not  the 
barbarous  plunderers  of  the  deferts  beheld  them  as  objects  of 
depredation,  they  would  have  flill  been  unexplored.  It  was 
from  predatory  views  that  they  were  firft  dug  open,  and  fome 
curious  perfons  have  fince  examined  them  with  various  degrees 
of  attention. 

Of  thefe  Ruffian  and  Siberian  fepulchres  fome  are  perfect  tu¬ 
muli,  raifed  to  an  enormous  height ;  while  others  are  almoft 
level  with  the  ground.  Some  of  them  are  encompaffed  with  a 
fquare  wall  of  large  quarry  flones  placed  in  an  ereCt  pofition ; 
others  are  covered  only  with  a  fmall  heap  of  flones,  or  they  are 
tumuli  adorned  with  (tones  at  top.  Some  are  mured  with 
brick  within  and  vaulted  over,  others  are  no  more  than  pits  or 
common  graves.  In  fome  the  earth  is  excavated  feveral  fa¬ 
thoms  deep ;  others,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  are  topped  by 
a  lofty  tumulus,  are  only  dug  of  a  fufficient  depth  for  covering 
the  carcafe. 

What  chiefly  excites  our  afloniffiment  is,  that  fome  of  thefe 
(hould  be  furmounted  by  the  large  quarry  flones  beforemen- 
tioned.  For  in  all  the  neighbouring  country  there  is  not  a 
rock  to  be  feen.  They  mu  ft  therefore  have  been  tranfported 
thither  from  immenfe  diftances  by  the  moft  furprifmg  efforts  of 
labour;  efpecially  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  have  no 
idea  of  a  machine  adequate  to  the  purpofe  in  the  moft  diftant 
degree. 

These  fepulchres  are  difcovered  only  in  plain  and  extenflve 
deferts,  formerly  the  abode  of  a  nation  which  feems  to  have 
fubfifted  by  pafturage  and  the  produce  of  the  chace.  On  fome 

fepulchral 
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fepulchral  hones  figures  of  various  forms  are  engraved,  fuch  as 
rude  and  mifhapen  outlines  of  the  human  face,  erodes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  and  other  reprefentations  which  in  all  probability 
had  never  any  meaning.  But  infcriptions,  in  any  known  or 
unknown  languages  or  letters,  have  never  hitherto  been  found 
upon  them.  And  yet  infcriptions  are  to  be  met  with  on  tingle 
hones  and  hatues  in  the  defert  on  this  fide  the  river  Yenifei, 
fuch  as  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain. 

The  foregoing  are  the  feveral  charadterihics  of  the  exterior 
form  of  thefe  fepulchral  monuments.  For  pointing  out  their 
difference  within,  the  following  remarks  will  amply  luffice. 

In  many  of  thefe  fepulchres  the  bones  of  men  and  frequently 
of  horfes  are  found,  and  in  a  condition  that  renders  it  probable 
the  bodies  were  not  burnt  before  they  were  inhumed.  Other 
bones  fhew  clearly  that  they  have  been  previoufly  burnt ;  be- 
caufe  a  part  of  them  is  unconfumed,  and  becaufe  they  lie  in  a 
difordered  manner,  and  fome  of  them  are  wanting.  Urns,  in 
which  other  nations  of  antiquity  have  depofited  the  afhes  of 
their  dead,  are  never  met  with  here.  But  fometimes  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  bodies  after  the  combuftion,  and  even  whole  car- 
cafes,.  are  found  wrapped  up  in  thin  plates  of  gold.  Many  dead 
bodies  are  frequently  feen  depofited  together  in  one  tomb;  a 
certain  indication  that  either  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place,  or  that  fome  families  buried  their 
relations  in  an  hereditary  tomb. 

Skeletons  of  horfes  are  often  found  in  thefe  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  fame  fuperhitious 
opinions  which  hill  prevail  among  fome  nations  of  the  Eah 
were  likewife  held  by  this  antient  people.  It  is  received  as  an 
article  of  faith  by  many  tribes  that  departed  fouls  continue  the 
fame  kind  of  life  they  followed  while  inhabitants  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  world  ;  and  Mohammed’s  dodtrine  of  his  paradife  feems 
7  ,  to. 
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to  be  eftabli fried  on  the  fame  belief.  Men  of  quality  therefore 
\yant  their  horfes,  and  their  .favourite  wives,  and  the  Servants 
that  attended  them  in  their  terrefrrial  life.  In  conformity  to 
this  opinion,  the  women  of  Iiicfta  throw  themfrives  into  the 
flames  upon  the  body  of  their  deceafed  fpoufe  ;  and  a  fimilar 
cuftom  was  prevalent  among  the  Yakutes  when  they  were  fir  ft 
lubjefled  to  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  fervants  that  had  been 
faithful  to  their  mafter  were  flain  at  his  grave  during  the  in¬ 
terment,  and  then  buried  with  him.  Nor  was  there  any  means 
of  abrogating  this  cruel  cuftom  but  by  pumihing  the  guilty  as 
wilful  murderers.  In  confequence  of  the  fame  notion,  the  dead 
bodies  were  ornamented  for  denoting  their  quality  in  the  future 
life.  In  the  tomb  of  the  defunct  were  depofited  his  fvvord  and 
other  implements  of  war;  and  to  perfons  of  both  fexes  were 
given  the  utenfils  and  neceflaries  that  might  be  requifite  for  the 
continuation  of  their  exiftence. 

No  race  of  creatures  in  the  human  form  can  be  fo  totally 
ftupid  as  to  believe  that  thefe  utenfils  could  be  of  any  ufe  to 
the  dead  bodies,  fince  they  are  affined  that  thefe  remain  in  tiie 
grave.  When  therefore  they  adhere  to  thefe  fuperftkious 
practices,  it  is  the  fouls  of  the  wives,  the  horfes,  the  fervants, 
and  the  utenfils  (for,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  every  pro¬ 
duction  of  nature  and  art  is  animated  with  a  living  foul)  whicli 
they  confecrate  to  the  fpirits  of  their  departed  friends.  This 
tenet,  which  was  held  by  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  muft  have 
been  common  likewife  to  the  people  by  whom  thefe  fepulchres 
were  formed.  For  no  other  hypothefis  can  account  for  the  re¬ 
lics  of  gold  and  filver  they  generally  contain ;  and  of  which 
many  articles  are  carefully  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Peterfburg  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
curious.  %  ■■  •  •  . 
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Some  of  thefe  fepulchres  are  rich;  but  in  others,  here  as  well 
as  in  other  diftri&s,  nothing  of  value  is  to  be  found.  In  the 
monuments  abounding  in  the  precious  metals  were  without 
doubt  depofited  perlonages  of  rank  ;  and  we  may  prefume,  that 
wherever  thefe  are  frequently  found,  there  anciently  dwelt  & 
wealthy  nation.  Nothing,  was  added  to  the  body  in  the  graves 
of  the  poor ;  and  we  may  thence  infer*  that,  when  we  find  all 
the  fepulchres  in  one  diftridt  deftitute  of  any  valuables,  it  wa* 
a  poor  people  who  there  interred  their  dead. 

The  richefl  fepulchres  are  difeovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga*  the  Tobol,  the  Irtifh,  and  the  Ob..  The  tombs  in  the 
deferts  on  the  river  Yenifei  are  likewife  not  without  relics  of 
value;  but  thofe  beyond  the  Baikal  fea  are  the  pooreft  of  all. 
To  account  for  this  difference,  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to 
admit  that  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  different  nation?. 
The  moft  certain  confequence  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,,  that  fome 
nation  inhabited  thefe  parts,  which,  at  fucceflive  periods,  was  in 
different  conditions  ;  poor  in- its  commencement,  but  advancing 
afterwards  from  poverty  to  affluence.  This  inference  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages.. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance  obfervable  in  fbme 
of  the  tombs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Yenifei,  which  forms  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  other  fepulchres.  Lnftead  of 
ornaments  and  utenfils  of  gold  and  filver  found  in  other  tombs, 
you  meet  here  only  with  copper  utenfils.  Even  fuch  inftru- 
meuts  as  would  have  been  better  wrought  of  iron  are  here  found 
all  of  copper,  as  knives,  darts,  and  daggers.  The  nation  there-  . 
fore  whofe  dead  are  here  inhumed  leems  to  have  been  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron  ;  and  thefe  tombs  muft  accord¬ 
ingly  be  more  ancient  than  the  others.  Hence  the  travellers  who 
found  thefe  relics  conje&ured  that  thofe  regions  muft  contain 
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£ome  rich  copper  mines.  And  in  this  they  were  not  miftaken  ; 
for  the  Sayane  mountains  abound  in  copper,  and  the  mines  have 
been  worked  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  a 
large  open  defert  on  the  river  Abakan  are  likewife  found  mines 
of  that  metal;  and,  if  they  yield  not  fo  much  at  prefent  as  they 
formerly  did,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  induftry  and  attention  for 
finding  other  places  more  abundant  in  mines.  From  the  name 
of  the  Altaian  mountains  a  (imilar  conjecture  has  been  formed. 
Alta,  in  the  language  of  the  Mongoles  and  Kalmucs,  (ignifies 
gold',  and  this  conjecture  is  now  brought  to  perfect  certainty  by 
the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Kolyvan. 

History  has  tranfmitted  down  to  us  no  certain  accounts  of 
the  nation  whofe  dead  are  here  depofited,  and  who  made  ufe  of 
copper  utenfils  and  weapons  inftead  of  iron.  But,  whoever  they 
were,  it  is  probable  that  the  infcriptions  in  the  unknown  lan¬ 
guage  difcovered  in  thefe  regions  were  compofed  and  written  by 
that  people.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Uigures  or  Igureans,  from 
whom  the  great  founder  of  the  Mongol  monarchy  firft  re¬ 
ceived  letters  and  the  art  of  writing;  for  the  nation  was  not  in¬ 
truded  in  that  art  till  the  time  of  this  conqueror.  The  Igu¬ 
reans  mail  certainly  have  been  an  ancient  and  a  polifhed  nation, 
if  they  invented  a  particular  mode  of  writing  which  had  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  any  other  people.  Such  are  thefe 
infcriptions.  But,  if  we  prefume  that  Tfchingis  ufed  this  man¬ 
ner  of  writing,  his  fucceffors  muff  have  changed  it  for  another; 
fince  the  prefent  Mongole  writing  evidently  difcovers  its  Syrian 
origan.  Yet  even  this  language  may  be  called  the  igurean  ; 
becaufe  certain  miflionaries  of  the  Neftorian  fed  lived  among 
the  Igureans,  and  communicated  their  manner  of  writing  to  the 
Mongoles.  The  word  Uigur  or  Uegur  in  the  Mongol  lan¬ 
guage  generally  denotes  a  foreigner . 
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With  greater  certainty  we  may  affirm,  that  the  ancient 
pulchres  in  Siberia  and  Ruffia  are  the  work  of  the  Tartars  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tfchingis  and  his  firfl:  fucceffors.  This 
hero  founded  his  monarchy  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Mongoles  and  Tartars  united  under  his  fceptre 
were  at  that  time  a  poor  people,  wandering  in  the  deferts  of 
the  rivers  Selenga,  Orchon,  and  Onon,  and  fometimes  ftraying 
as  far  as  the  Baikal  fea.  This  lafl  circumftance  obvioufly  af- 
fords  us  a  reafoil  why  thefe  tombs  contain  fo  few  valuable  relics; 
and  the  fa£t  is  corroborated  by  hiftory,  which  likewife  in  its 
turn  receives  light  from  it.  By  the  fame  means  as  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  account  for  the  poverty  of  the  tombs  about  Selenginfk 
and  Nertfchinfk,  we  are  capacitated  alfo  to  afcertain  whence  the 
Tartars  got  thefe  riches  that  are  found  in  the  other  fepulchres. 


In.  the  year  1281  Tfchingis  began  the  conqueft  of  China, 
which  was  finifhed  fo  fuccefsfully  by  his  nephew  Koblai,  iii 
whole  perfon  began  a  new  dynafty  known  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
empire  by  the  name  of  Juen,  which  continued  uninterruptedly 
to  the  year  1 369.  The  .  Tartars  foon  made  themfelves  rich  in 
China;  but,  Hot  contented  with  their  wealth,  they  traverfed 
almoft  all  Alla  and  a  con  fide  r  able  part  of  Europe,  increafing  their 


riches  in  proportion  as  they  proceeded  in  their  conquefts.  Jn 
the  year  1224,  they  firfl:  invaded  Ruffia,  arid  fought'  that  fignal 
battle  on  the  river  Kalka.  From  1237  to  1240,  they  fubdued 
the  whole  country.  Notwithstanding  they  were  divided  under 
different  chieftains  and  into  different  parties,  and  thofe  who 
overrun  Aha  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  conquerors  of 


Europe,  but  the  name;  they  had  .however  a, general  heacj  of  the 
family,  who  had.  been,acknowledgcc]  by  their  forefathers. To 
the  main  camp  of  that  common  chieftain  wasnherefqre  brought 
much  of  the  riches  carried  off  from  the  conquered  countries. 
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I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  this  main  camp  was  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  in  Tome  parts  of  the  defert  on  the  I rt  1  (h  ;  and  that 
the  Tartars,  divided  into  different  hordes,  inhabited  alt  the  re¬ 
gions  between  the  Yaik  and  the  Ob.  In  that  century  the  mif- 
fionaries  from  Rome,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,  and  others,  vifited 
thefe  countries.  The  laff  river  they  mention  in  their  voyages 
is  the  Yaik;  had  they  eroded  the  Irtifh,  they  would  not  cer¬ 
tainly  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  it.  But,  as  they  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  that  river,  we  may  thence  itffer  that  the  camp  of  the 
Khans,  to  whom  they  were  delegated,  was  on  this  fide  of  the  ri¬ 


ver  Irtifh.  n  •  \  '  /  1  •  v  ini  ?; 

.We  know  that  European  goldfmiths  refided  among  the  Tar¬ 
tars  and. worked  for  them.  Rubruquis  mentions  a  Frenchman;1 
Guilleaume,  who  he  fays  made  very  curious  pieces-of  workman- 
ihip  for  the  Khan  Mangus  Batu..  The  conqueror  of  Poland,  Ruf- 
fa,  Silefia,  and  Hungary,  muft  have  had  ftill  more  of  thefe  ar- 
tifls  in  his  fer.vice.  It  is  remarked  likevvife  that  the  beff  relics, 
which  are  found1  in  the  fepulehres  near  the  Volg'a,  are  as  rich 
as  thofe  in  other  tombs.  The  Zolotaia  orda  (the  golden  horde) 
that  was  given  to  the-  camp  of  the  Khans  who  fubdued  Rufffa, 
muff  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  riches  of  that  Tarta¬ 


rian  horde. 


rfvy  ini  lovoolib  oJ  ^Irifftoq  fiaaiuj} 

1  v 


Rut  concerning  the  tombs  of  the  Zolotaia  horda  we  can 
only  form  ctmjedfuresg  as  thefe  were  opened  and  fe’arched  in 
times  very'  remote,  of  which  no  narrative  is  preferved.  Sotrfe 
curioflties  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Imperial  Acadetriy  here 'a're  pfe- 
fumed  to  be'  from  tliofe  regions;  but  this  opinion  is  founded 
merely  on  conjecfure.  •  5 

We  are  better  informed  updn  the  article  of  the  fepulehres1 
found  on  the  rivers  Irtifh,  Tobol,  Ob,  and  Yenifei.  Thefe 
could  only  be  explored  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 

•  '>  £  after. 
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after  the  Kalmucs  and  Kirguifes,  who  infefted  thefe  parts,  had 
retired  to  other  plains.  About  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
many  perfons  in  Siberia  who  ftill  fubfifted  entirely  on  the  fpoils 
tliey  had  formerly  obtained  by  ranfacking  thefe  fepulchres.  But 
iince  that  time  it  is  not  certainly  known  that  any  have  followed 
this  occupation.  The  cuftom  was  to  aflociate  in  large  compa¬ 
nies  for  fearching  after  fepulchres,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
do  in  our  times  for  hunting  fables.  But  the  countries  between 
the  Ob  and  the  Irtilh  were  often  plundered  by  the  Kirguife  Ko- 
facs,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Kalmucs.  To  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  Irtifh  very  few  have  ventured  of  late  years,  on  account  of 
the  incur  (ion  6  of  thofe  Kofacs ;  but  Iince  the  government  has 
now  taken  care  to  prevent  them,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  in 
fbme  future  period  great  riches  may  be  procured  from  thence. 

We  cannot  find  that  the  rich  fepulchres  bear  any  peculiar 
external  marks  upon  them ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  from  various 
reafons,  that  the  tombs  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Irtifh,  where 
great  numbers  are  yet  unexplored,  will  yield  no  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Some  have  been  examined  at  Uftkamenogorikaia,  but 
they  contained  nothing  of  any  value.  Their  whole  contents 
confifted  in  inftruments  of  iron,  grown  fo  rufty  that  it  was 
fcarcely  poflible  to  difcover  for  what  ufe  they  had  been  made. 
In  others  that  were  opened  near  Nertfchinlk,  nothing  of  any 
confequence  was  found  ;  not  even  bones  of  men,  but  only  thofe 
of  horfes.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  alhes  of  burnt  bodies 
alone,  or  the  remains  of  human  bones  that  were  here  depofired, 
might  have  been  long  ago  mouldered  away ;  but  the  bones  of 
horfes  killed  at  the  interment,  and  which  were  not  burnt,  may 
have  fubfifted  a  longer  time  unaltered. 

Some  of  thefe  curiofities  were  brought  to  the  academy. 
Among  others,  there  is  a  man  on  horfeback  tolerably  well  exe- 
3  cuted 


of  the  ancient  Tartars* 


cnted  in  gold ;  as  likewife  fome  filver  coins  with  the  imprefs  of 
a  rofe  juft  opening  from  the  bud  ;  but  there  are  no  inferiptions 
on  any  of  them.  The  nation  therefore  by  whom  this  coin  was 
ftruck,  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  writing.  Or*  at  leaft  this  money  muft  have  been  coined  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  among 
the  Tartars;  for  it  was  by  that  means  that  thefe  nations  became 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic  letters  which  they  have  ever  fince 
made  ufe  of  in  inferiptions  on  their  coins. 

The  gold  in  thefe  tombs  is  feldom  pure,  but  commonly  adul¬ 
terated  with  filver ;  and  the  filver  has  generally  an  alloy  of  half 
its  weight  in  copper.  It  was  very  eafy  for  the  European  work¬ 
men  to  cheat  the  fimple  Tartars. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  many  of  thefe  curiofities  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  people  who  immediately  melted  them 
down.  But  from  thole  prefer ved  in  the  Imperial  Academy  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  feveral  circumftances  relating  to  that  an¬ 
cient  nation. 

I  am,  &c. 


W.  TOOKL 
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XXVII. ,  Defcriftwn  of  an  anofent  Cajlk  at  Rouen  « 

Normandy,  called  Le  Chateau  du  Vieux  Pajj^is, -built 
iy  Henry  V.  King  of  England.  Zfy  Edmund  Tur- 
jun.  Efq.  Acad.  Reg .  Rouen  Soc.  In  a  Let¬ 
ter  addrejfed  to  Edward  King,  Efq.  P  ref  dent  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries* 

*■*  •:  •  vo.  •  .•»:  \  :  ej  . i  v  v:d  ".,13  Dili;  ;~ri/hi  ibito  f  :  r'  ? 
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Head  April  i,  1784. 

8oiif  Ann  abdjlo  ynf»m  3crft  mmmo'inu  vhriiyitxu  ?.i  tI 

q  '»;  d  5  b  di  m 

.  \  .  .  .  ;  ■ 

HAVIN  G,  in  a  tour  which  I  made  in  Normandy  in  the 

fumm.er  of  1783,  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  Rouen,  called  Le  Chateau  du  Vieux 
Palais ,  and  of  obtaining  a  drawing  of  it  as  it  now  Rands,  together 
with  a  ground  plan,  I  beg  leave  to  prefent  them  to  you,  and  at 
the  fame  time  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks  by  way 
of  illuftraiion ;  fubmitting  to  your  judgement  whether  they 
deferve  the  attention  of  the  learned  Society,  over  which  you 
prefide. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January  1418,  when  the  city  of  Rouen,  after 
a  liege  of  feven  months,  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Henry  V.  it  was  agreed,  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  the 
faid  king  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  choofe  a  place  or  piece  of 
ground,  either  within  or  without  the  city  and  near  the  walls,  to 
build  a  palace,  on  condition  that  the  faid  king  would  recom- 
pence  according  to  his  will  and  difcretion  any  burgefs  whole 
2  land 
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iand  he  might  fix  upon  for  the  fame  [a~\.  The  fir  ft  fiep  taken, 
towards  carrying  this  plan  into  execution  feems  to  have  been 
the  erecting  ftrong  towers  to  guard  the  intended  palace,  and 
likewife  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  citadel  to  command  the  town. 
The-  fituation  cholen  for  this  magnificent  building  was  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fouth  weft  corner  within  the  city  walls,  and 
near  to  the  river  Seine.  The  drawing  is  taken  from  the  nortb- 
eaft  corner,  and  reprefents  the  north  and  eaft  fides  which  face 
the  city.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  endeavouring  to 
deferibe  the  fite  of  the  Vieux  Palais ,  as  I  learnt  with  furprife 
and  concern  that  this  building  l'o  ornamental  to  Rouen  will 
probably  be  rafed  to  the  ground  before  many  years  are  at  an 
end.  See  pi.  xix. 

The  great  tower,  fee  plan  [<£]  letter  A,  was  begun  in  the  year 
1419  [c],  and  being  now  part  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor’s 
apartment,  it  has  undergone  fo  many  alterations,  that  nothing 
of  its  former  ornaments  remains  except  the  cielings  which  are  of 
flone,  and  curioufly  wrought  with  eight  projecting  ribs  in  the 
Gothic  tafte  to  anfwer  to  the  oCtagonal  fhape  of  the  rooms, 
which  are  twenty-feven  feet  diameter  and  nineteen  feet  high  ; 
under  thefe  rooms,  which  are  one  above  the  other,  is  a  vault  or 
dungeon.  The  walls  of  this  tower  are  fixteen  feet  feven  inches 
thick,  in  which  is  carried  up  a  circular  ftaircafe  of  feven  feet 
diameter,  lighted  by  windows  three  feet  by  two  within ;  but  di- 
minifhing  gradually  towards  the  outfide  of  the  wall. 

[<7]  ce  Item,  a  ete  accorde  que  notre  dit  Seigneur  Roy  aura  un  lieu  ou  efpace 
de  terre  qu’il  choilira  a  fa  volonte,  od  dans  la  cite  ou  dehors,  et  pres  des  murailles, 
pour  y  ccnftruire  un  palais,  a  condition  toutefois  que  s’il  i'e  rencontre  des  heri¬ 
tages  apartenant  a  queique  burgeois,  ie  dit  Seigneur  Roy  les  recompenfera  a  la 
volonte  et  difcretion.”  Fat  in,  Hiji.  de  la  Pi  lit  de  Rouen,  4to,  vol.  I.  p.  100. 

[b\  PL  xix. 

[r]  Stop's  Annals,  A.  D.  1419.  Farm ,  ibid. 
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This  tower  from  its  great  ftrength  and  folidity  acquired  the 
name  of  La  Lour  de  Malfyfrotte  probably  from  the  French  words 
fepotermal ,  flgnifying  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  it :  from  the  fir  ft  floor  of  this  tower  there  feems  always  to 
have  been  a  communication  with  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

As  the  towers  at  (c.  d.  e.)  were  ufed.as  magazines  for  gun¬ 
powder,  I  could  not  have  accefs  to  examine  whether  there  was 
any  Angularity  in  the  formation  of  the  ancient,  and  I  fuppofe, 
original  entrance  at  B,  of  which  evident  traces  may  be  obferved 
in  the  outer  wall.  The  prefent  entrance  at  H  guarded  by  a 
draw-bridge,  a  port-cullis  and  two  gates  (one  of  which  only 
now  remains)  was  made  in  the  year  164.2,  as  the  date  cut  in 
ftone  and  the  tradition  of  the  place  amply  teftify. 

The  walls  of  the  towers  at  (f.  g.  and  i.)  are  twelve  feet  thick, 
the  rooms  are  about  twenty-one  feet  wide,  of  irregular  forms, 
and  the  cielings  refemble  thofe  in  the  tower  of  Malfyfrotte ,  which 
makes  me  conjedture  that  their  original  deftination  might  poffi- 
bly  have  been  for  the  officers  of  ftate.  The  communication 
from  one  tower  to  another  appears  always  to  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  walls  between  them. 

The  tower  at  (k)  was  taken  down  in  1706,  at  which  time 
the  terrace  at  O.  O.  was  made  and  planted  with  trees,  which 
are  now  grown  to  be  very  ornamental.  As  thefe  towers  have 
been  appropriated  to  various  ufes,  windows  have  been  made  in 
them  at  different  times,  round  the  fofle  at  N.  N.  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  apertures  coeval  with  the  building,  except  one  row  of 
loop-holes  immediately  above  the  fet  off,  in  the  larger  towers 
three  in  number,  in  the  lefler  only  two.  The  area  within  the 
caftle  contains  by  eftimation  three  acres.  At  L  was  the  royal 
palace,  of  which  there  do  not  remain  the  fmalleft  traces  ;  but 
that  it  did  exift,  in  part  at  leaf!,  appears  evident  from  a  deed  of 

exchange 
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exchange  of  lands  between  Henry  VI.  and  a  convent  of  Beguines , 
dated  February  4,  1445,  "'herein  it  is  recited  that  part  of  the 
royal  palace  being  eredted  according  to  the  article*  of  capitula¬ 
tion  made  on  that  behalf,  it  was  found  neceffary,  in  order  to 
compleat  the  fame,  to  demolifh  an  hotel  belonging  to  the  (aid 
nuns,  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  have  two  hotels*  in  another 
part  of  the  city  [r/J. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  the  polite  and  civil  attention  of  Mr.  Defcamps 

♦  ■  tv.  _  *  3" 

of  Rouen,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Flemilh  Painters,  for  the 
enclofed  drawing  and  plan  which  were  taken  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  permiffion  he  obtained  for  me  to  fee  the  in- 
fide  of  fome  of  the  towers,  a  compliment  not  often  paid  to 
Grangers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatefl  refpedf, 

»  *  ». 

Sir,  your  xnoft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
March  24,  .784.  EDMUND  TURNOR,  Jun. 

[<^]  £C  Henry  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Roy  de  France  et  d’Angleterre ;  fcavoir 
falfons  a  tous  prefens  et  a  venir,  comme  par  le  traite  et  compolition  de  la  ville  et 
cite  de  Rouen,  rendue  a  feu  notre  tres  cher  fieur  et  Pere  le  Roy,  a  qui  Dieu  par- 
donne,  eut  ete  permis  et  accorde  entre  autres  chofes  par  les  gens  d’Eglife,  nobles, 
bourgeois  et  autres,  qu’icelui  notre  feu  fieur  et  pere  auroit  et  prendroit  a  fon 
ele£lion  et  volonte  une  place  en  ladite  ville  aupres  des  murs  d’icelle,  pour  y  con- 
ftruire  un  palais  royal,  ainfi  qu’il  le  verroit  expedient  &c.  Etfoit  ainli  apres  que  le 
dit  palais  a  ete  en  partie  edifie  au  lieu  ou  notre  dit  Seigneur  et  Pere  l’avoit  ordonne, 
joignant  l’hotel  ou  demeurent  maintenant  les  Beguines,  ait  ete  avife  et  conclus 
par  plulicurs  de  nos  officiers  que  le  dit  hotel  des  Beguines  etoit  et  pouvoit  etre 
prcjudiciable  a  la  garde  et  furete  de,  notre  palais,  et  que  pour  ce  il  convenoit  de- 
molir  le  dit  hotel  pour  le  fait  de  la  fortification  du  palais  deffus  dit:  a  ccs  caufe3 
enfin  de  recompenfer  les  dites  Beguines,  qui  nous  ont  franchernent  delaiffe  leur 
dit  hotel,  pourvu  que  nous  vouluflions  leur  bailler  par  achat  et  comme  une  chofe 
amortie  un  autre  heritage  confiftant  en  deux  hotels  proche  l’un  de  Pautre  feis 
en  la  paroiffe  de  St.  Vigor  he.  Donne  a  Rouen  le  4  Fevrier  l’an  1443*”  Far  in, 
vol.  I.  p.  103. 
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XXVIII.  An  Account  of  certain  remarkable  Pits  or 
Caverns  in  the  Earthy  in  the  County  of  Berks.  By 
the  Hon .  Dairies  Barrington,  V P.  a S'.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Rev .  Dr.  Douglas,  F.  S . 


Read  April  29,  1784, 


Dear  Sir,  March  9,  1784. 

r '"I  1HE  Society  having  fo  often  indulged  me  in  laying  be- 
fore  them  what  hath  occurred  in  relation  to  antiqui¬ 
ties,  emboldens  me  (through  your  friendly  introduction)  to  give 
fome  account  of  a  large  extent  of  pits,  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  excavated  in  moll:  remote  ages,  before  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  were  the  lead:  civilized. 

That  a  better  idea  may  be  formed  of  thefe  pits,  I  fubjoin  a 
plan,  which  I  employed  an  able  furveyor  to  make,  reprefenting 
the  whole  area  of  the  inclofed  field  in  which  they  are  fituated, 
and  which  contains  45  acres,  the  excavated  part  being  14  or 
nearly  one  third,  and  the  pits  confiding  of  no  lefs  a  number 
than  273  [*]. 

The  plan  fully  explains  how  clofe  to  each  other  thefe  pits 
are  placed  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  be  very  particular  in.  directing 
any  perfon  who  may  have  a  curiofity  to  examine  them,  as  they 

[«]  The  depths  of  thefe  pits  vary  from  7  to  22  feet,  the  diameter*  of  fome 
being  40  feet. 
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are  out  of  all  road  or  path,  and  will  only  be  Humbled  upon  by 
a-  hunter,  or  {hooter  of  rabbits. 

They  are  fituated  about  half  a  mile  Weft  from  Little  Cox- 
well  in  Berkfhire,  and  may  be  heard  of  at  that  village  under 
the  name  of  Cole  s  Pits  [£].  They  belong  to  Charles  Pye, 
Efq.  of  Whadley,  by  a  leafe  which  he  holds  under  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

I  need  fcarcely  mention  for  what  purpofe  pits  are  generally 
dug;  but  the  Angularity  of  thefe  arifes  from  its  being  impoffi- 
ble  to  difcover  for  what  material  fourteen  acres  of  ground  could 
have  been  thus  honey-combed. 

At  firft  it  may  poftibly  ftrike  many,  that  the  name  being 
Cole's  Pits ,  fuch  kind  of  fuel  might  have  been  thus  procured; 
but,  unfortunately  for  this  part  of  Berkfhire,  no  coals  were  ever 
found  within  fifty  miles  of  Little  Coxwell. 

By  others  it  may  be  conjcdtured  that  clay  for  brick  or  tiles 
might  occafion  thefe  excavations:  the  foil,  however,  both  011 
the  furface  near  thefe  pits,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of  them,  is  a 
perfectly  dry  fand. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  again  that  there  were  formerly  {tone 
quarries,  from  which  a  great  town  may  have  been  built:  but  not 
a  tingle  ftone  is  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  orfides  of  thefe  pits,, 
nor  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  field.  There  is  no  confider- 
able  town  moreover  in  the  neighbourhood  except  Farringdon,. 
many  of  the  houfes  wherein  are  cafed  only  with’  plafter,  nor  is 
perhaps  the  oldeft  houfie  in  the  town  more  than  a  hundred 
Years  Handing.  There  is  hkewife  no  mine  of  any  fort  within? 
a  hundred  miles  of  Little  Coxwell,  nor  the  leaft  appearance  of. 
jnarle  in  the  adjoining  fields., 

[£.]  They  are  fo  called  in  a  furvey  of  1687. 

Haying; 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  (hew  what  could  not  have  been 
the  caufe  of  digging  fo  many  pits,  I  (hall  now  rifque  a  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  original  inducement  for  re¬ 
moving  fo  many  thoufand  cubical  yards  of  fand. 

I  conceive  then  this  area  to  have  been  a  confiderable  city  of 
the  Britons  in  the  time  of  the  earlied  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
which  at  an  average  of  five  fouls  (to  be  accommodated  in  each 
pit)  would  amount  to  nearly  1400. 

A  more  proper  (pot  for  the  residence  of  uncivilized  people 
could  not  have  been  pitched  upon,  as  the  pits  confifl  entirely  of 
the  dried  fand,  and  are  fituated  in  the  rich  vale  of  Whitehorfe. 

Perhaps  many  may  dart  at  this  idea,  which  I  mud  admit 
to  be  rather  new  and  uncommon  ;  but  we  (hall  find  that  the 
necefiity  of  nearly  the  fame  habitations  hath  been  experienced 
by  the  early  inhabitants  of  mod  countries,  and  dill  continues 
in  fome,  where  no  refinements  of  life  have  been  introduced. 

The  Romans,  ambitious  as  they  were  of  extenfive  empire, 
never  penetrated  into  parts  fo  entirely  barbarous,  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  at  the  time  of  Caefar’s  invafion  was  by  no  means  in  this 
date;  and  if  I  am  required  to  fix  the  aera  of  the  fuppofed  Britifh 
town,  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  I  can  only  do  it  nega¬ 
tively,  by  dating  it  prior  to  the  dupendous  drudture  of  Stone¬ 
henge, 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,  Strabo 
dates  that  in  the  ifland  of  AEgina,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  bricks,  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  live  in  hollows  [c],  which 
they  dug  under  ground ;  and  this  cuftom  dill  prevails  in  fome 
parts  of  Poland  where  dwellings  of  that  fort  are  termed  lim- 
finks  [/]. 

[c]  Strabo,  1.  viii. 

[<f]  Mufgrave  on  the  Grecian  Mythology. 
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W  here  the  country  is  rocky  indeed,  caves  are  fometimes  ul'ed 
by  barbarians  for  habitations;  and  many  of  thefe  are  to  be  found 
both  in  Malta  and  Minorca  [<?]. 

Virgil  again,  taking  it  probably  from  fome  Greek  writer 
who  lived  not  far  diftant  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  thus  expreffes 
himfelf  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants 
Ipent  their  winter : 

46  Ipfi  in  defoffis  fpecubus,  fecura  fub  alta 

•“  Otia  agunt  terra.”  Georgic.  iii..  376. 

But  to  come  nearer  home  - - 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary  [/],  gives  us  the  following  account,, 
of  what  he  had  obferved  in  that  range  of  hills  in  Carmarthen- 
fhire,  which  are  generally  termed  the  Black  Mountains. 

“  There  be  a  great  number  of  pitts  made  witlxhande,  large 
“  like  a  bowle,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  overgrowne  in  the 
“  fwarte  with  fine  grade,  and  be  fcattered  here  and  there  about 
<c  the  quarter  where  the  head  of  Kenner  River  rifeth,  that 
“  cummeth  by  Carie  Kennen,  and  fumme  of  thefe  will  receive 
<c  a  hunderith  menne.” 

I  cannot  but  conceive  that  thefe  pits,  thus  defcribed  by  Le¬ 
land,  were  dug  by  the  Aborigines  of  this  ifland  for  the  purpofe 
of  habitations,  as  it  is  believed  that  there  are  no  mines  at  pre- 
fent  of  any  kind  in  this  part  of  the  Black  Mountain,  much  lefs 
could  they  have  been  excavated  for  this  purpofe  before  the  time 
of  Leland. 

Fortun  ately,  however,  for  the  conjecture  I  have  made  upon 
this  occafion,  though  not  fo  for  their  own  comforts,  there  are 
now  inhabitants  of  Kamfkatka,  who  are  as  little  civilized  as  our 

[e]  Armftrong’s  Minorca,  p,  223,  224. 

[/]  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1 19. 
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aboriginal  anceftors,  and  who  make  ufe  of  the  fame  excavations 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  procefs  is  the  following — Having  firft  dug  the  pit  to 
the  proper  depth,  they  fix  a  number  of  ftems  in  a  perpendicular 
pofition,  over  which  they  place  horizontal  planks  at  fuch  inter¬ 
vals,  that  they  fupport  fods  of  earth,  which  cover  the  whole 
roof  except  at  a  fmall  hole  which  is  left  in  the  centre,  and 
through  which  they  defcend  into  the  pit  by  me^ns  of  an  awk¬ 
ward  ladder.  This  fame  aperture  anfwers  all'o  the  purpofe  of 
a  chimney  [g].  Three  or  four  families  of  theTfchufki,  fituated 
confiderably  to  the  northward,  often  live  in  very  fimilar  habi¬ 
tations. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  contend  that  fuch  a  fubterraneous 
dwelling  hath  the  conveniency  of  a  modern  houfe  ;  but  to  an 
unpolilhed  barbarian,  it  affords  protection  from  cold  and  tern- 
pelt,  which  are  the  injuries  he  mult  chiefly  apprehend  [/6], 
To  complete  fuch  a  den,  nothing  more  is  requifite,  than  a  tool 
to  fell  a  tree,  and  another  to  dig  the  pit. 

But  it  may  poffibly  be  afked  that  if  thefe  pits  near  Cox  well 
really  formed  a  Britifh  town,  why  do  not  we  find  more  of  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  ifland  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thofe  which  I  have  given  an  account 
of  to  the  Society,  probably  were  confidered  as  the  London  of 
thofe  rude  times,  for  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  more  than 

[g]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Kamikatka,  where  there  is  an  engraving  of  what  is  here 
defcribed,  the  whole  of  which  is  conffimed  to  me  by  a  fea  officer  who  vilited 
thefe  parts  on  the  laft  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  account  of  Kamlkatfka  above 
alluded  to  is  tranflated  from  the  Ruffian  by  Dr.  Grieve,  4to,  1764.  I  may  alfo 
refer  to  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  a  lubten  aneous  dwelling,  in  captain  King’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Kanlkatfka. 

[A]  A  Kamlkatlka  family  is  alfo  completely  fecured  in  fuch  an  habitation  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  beads  during  the  winter,  as  they  cannot  defcend  by  the  awk¬ 
ward  ladder,  which  the  natives  make  ufe  of. 
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fourteen  acres  having  been  thus  excavated,  that  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  inhabitants  lived  in  this  antient  metropolis. 

All  barbarous  and  uncultivated  countries  are  moft  thinly 
peopled;  and  thirteen  hundred  fouls,  living  contiguoufly  within 
fuch  a  fpace,  are  for  fuch  times  perhaps  a  greater  number  for 
the  then  capital  of  this  ifland,  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  are 
for  the  prefent. 

In  other  inftances  four  or  five  dens  were  fufficient  to  confii- 
tute  a  village  [/],  which  when  they  happen  to  be  (fumbled  upon 
from  having  not  been  filled  up  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation, 
are  commonly  attributed  to  the  digging  for  (lone,  clay,  or  other 
fofiile  material. 

The  truth  however  is,  that  few  think  about  the  caufe  of 
what  they  moil:  commonly  meet  with;  nor  is  this  large  mafs  of 
pits  (covering  fourteen  acres  of  ground)  noticed  by  any  one  ill 
the  neighbourhood,  but  for  its  fometiines  harbouring  rabbits. 

That  there  are  others  very  fimilar  in  the  Black  Mountains 
of  Carmarthenfhire,  appears  by  what  I  have  already  cited  from 
Leland’s  Itinerary;  and  I  am  informed  that  there  are  more 
which  lie  in  Somerfetlhire  between  Meere  and  Wincanton,  be¬ 
ing  called  the  Pen-Pits.  1  have  little  doubt  therefore  but  if 
this  my  conjedfure  (hould  be  confidered  as  well  founded,  many 
other  fuch  excavations  will  be  heard  of,  efpecially  if  the  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  them  is  large,  becaule  the  expence  of 
filling  them  up  would  amount  to  fo  much,  that  it  never  could 
anfvver  for  cultivation. 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  offer  to  the  Society  on  this 
head  by  obferving,  that  the  Coxwell  pits  are  precifely  in  the 
fituation  which'  mull  have  been  convenient  for  fuch  a  fubter- 

[1]  Such  a  village  is  called  an  OJlrog ,  in  the  Ruflian  language. 
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raneous  town,  becaufe  the  fand  is  rich  as  well  as  dry,  for  fand 
which  is  poor  would  footi  crumble  in  from  every  fide  of  the  pit, 
and  confequently  occafion  the  neceflity  of  frequently  removing 
the  incumbrance.  Cole’s  pits  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a  mod 
fertile  country. 

I  admit  the  conjecture  I  have  made  to  be  new,  and  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  bold ;  but  the  more  I  have  thought  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt,  the  lefs  have  I  been  able  to  account  for  fuch  an  affemblage 
of  pits  from  any  other  caufe,  and  the  fubterraneous  dwellings 
ufed  by  the  Kamfkatkans  at  this  day  feem  to  prove,  that  in  all 
cold  climates  the  abfolutely  barbarous  inhabitants  will  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  You  have  alfo  been  fo  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  in  the 
laft  voyage  of  difcovery  [£]  the  fame  dens  were  obferved  both 
at  Oonalafka  and  all  the  other  iflands  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of 
America. 

For  another  general  ufage  in  the  fame  latitudes,  which  feems 
equally  to  arife  from  neceffity,  I  believe  I  may  refer  to  the  tra¬ 
velling  during  winter  by  means  of  fnow-fhoes. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  mod  faithful  humble  fervant, 

DAINES  BARRINGTON* 

[£}  See  alfo  Levefque’s  Ruffia,  t.  i.  p.  40,  41 ;  and  Coxe’s  Ruffian  Difcove- 
ries,  p.  149. 
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A.  R.  P. 

The  pit  part  14  1  7 
The  reft  3100 


To  Little 
Coxwell, 


The  pits  are  273  in  number  as  near  as  poflibly  I  could  count 
them,  and  of  various  depths  from  7  to  22  feet,  and  40  feet  and 
upwards  diameter ;  the  largeft  not  the  deepeft  in  general. 

»  ■  '  »  *  * 

^  ~  ,  .  v  .  * 
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XXIX.  Memoir  on  Hckeday.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Den  tie. 


Read  May  6,  1784. 


mK  E,  or  Hock- day,  Hoke ,  or  Hock-tycte ,  was  formerly  a 
feafon  of  much  festivity  in  England,  but  from  what  caufe 
•is  Rill  uncertain.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  propoied  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  its  origin,  and  fhould  the  refult  of  my  enquiry  be 
judged  unfatisfaSory,  I  fhall  not  be  furprized,  the  queftion  be¬ 
ing  left  doubtful  by  Mr.  Lambard  [<2]  and  Dr.  Plott  [<£],  Dr. 
Watts  [f]  and  Bilhop  Kennett  [</},  Sir  Henry  Spelman  [*?],  and 
Mr.  Bryant  [/].  My  motive,  for  attempting  this  inveftigation 
is,  that  I  think  I  fee  the  fubjedt  in  one  point  of  view  in  which 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  conlidered  by  thefe  intelligent 
and  learned  writers. 

Two  principal  notions  are  adopted  with  refpe$  to  the  rife  of 
this  feaft,  one  that  fuppofes  it  to.  have  been  the  remains  of  a 
heathen  cuftom,  which  might  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  the  other,  that  it  was  defigned  to  celebrate  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Englifhmen  from  the  dominion  of  the  Danes.  There 

[«]  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  136* 

[b]  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  p.  20U 

[c]  Gloflary  to  M.  Paris  Hift. 

[ d]  Parochial  Antiquities,  Gloflary. 

[>]  Gloflary, 

[/]  Observations  upon  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  part  I.  p.  295,  &c. 
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feeing  no  traces  of  the  fame  regard  to  this  feafon  out  of  this 
country,  at  the  time  of  its  being  univerfally  obferved  among  us, 
will  rather  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  Hoketyde  was  a  local 
anniverfary,  founded  upon  fome  occurrence  extremely  pleafing 
and  beneficial  to  our  anceftors. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  England,  whilfl:  harraffed  and  ravaged  by 
the  Danes,  are  two  events  to  which  the  Hoketyde  has  been 
thought  to  allude;  that  of  the  maflacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  year 
1002,  in  the  reign  of  Etheldred  II.  and  that  of  the  dearh  of 
Hardicanute*  the  laft  monarch  of  that  line,  at  a  marriage  feaft 
in  Lambeth  on  the  8th  of  June  1042.  The  former,  which  was 
the  more  common  opinion,  Mr.  Bryant  has  fhewn  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  any  plaufible  fupport.  Though  the  fecret  commiffion 
difperfed  by  Etheldred  through  the  kingdom  to  incite  his  fub~ 
je<ffs  to  maffaere  all  the  Danes  refident  among  them,  on  Sr. 
Brice’s  day  (Nov..  13),  was  probably  not  fo  generally  obeyed  as 
has  been  reported,  the  (laughter  of  them  was  undoubtedly  very- 
great,  and  attended  with  fuch  a<ffs  of  barbarity  as  cannot  be  read 
without  deteftation  and  horror.  But  the  meafure  was  as  unwil'e  * 
as  it  was  inhuman;  for,  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
countrymen,  Sweyn  in  the  next  year  made  a  fecond  expedition 
into  England,  and  laid  wafte  its  weftern  provinces  with  fire 
and  fword..  The  conqueft  of  it  foon  followed,  and  was  pro-  - 
du&ive  of  fuch  a  feries  of  oppreffion  and  mifery  as  this  country 
had  hardly  ever  before  fuffered.  It  cannot  therefore  be  con¬ 
ceived,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  juflly  obferved,  that  a  holiday  could  1 
be  inftituted  to  commemorate  fo  cruel  an  event,  which  afforded 
matter  for  humiliation  and  forrow,  inftead  of  Teftivity  and  * 
mirth. 

No  fimilar  objection  can  be  urged  to  contravert  the  notion,!, 
that  the  deceafe  of  Hardicanute  was  celebrated  at  the.  Hoked ay 
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feaftj  becaufe  by  his  death  the  Englifh  were  for  ever  releafed 
from  the  wanton  infults,  and  boundlefs  exactions  of  him  and 
his  countrymen.  And,  perhaps,  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
keeping  the  Hoketyde,  with  other  incidental  circumftances, 
may  be  found  to  warrant  this  appropriation  of  it, 

Quindena  pafcha  was  the  feafon  of  celebration  ;  by  which,  as 
is  obvious,  muft  be  meant,  not  the  fecond  Sunday  after  Eafter, 
but  fome  day  in  the  enfuing  week  :  and  Matthew  Paris  and 
other  writers  have  expreflly  named  Tuefday.  It  was  a  day  of 
fuch  notoriety,  as  to  be  ufed  for  afcertaining  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  occurrences.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A.  1252; 
the  king  is  faid  to  have  fummoned  by  the  cryer  all  the  Lon¬ 
doners  from  the  leaft  to  the  greateft,  on  the  Monday  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  what  is  vulgarly  called  Hokeday.  A.  1253, 
on  the  Quindena  pafchae,  vulgarly  called  Hokeday,  all  the  no¬ 
bles  of  England  aflembled  in  London  ;  and  A.  1258,  there  was 
a  parliament  at  London  upon  the  Tuefday  vulgarly  called  Hoke¬ 
day.  In  the  annals  of  Dunftable,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the 
year  1252,  on  Hokeday,  the  village  of  Eflebum,  and  the  lia¬ 
ble  belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  priory  at  Dunftable,  were 
burnt  [g]:  and  that  on  Hokeday,  A.  1293,  the  king’s  marfhals 
fined  the  town  for  fhort  weights  and  (linking  meats  [£]. 

It  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  as  a  day  for  the  keeping  of  courts, 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  rents,  and  for  fixing  the  time  of 
hufbandry  work,  and  of  pafturing  flock.  A  court-leet  and 
baron  for  the  manor  of  Dodford  in  Northamptonfhire  was  kept 
on  the  Wednelday  after  Hok  Tuefday  [/].  A.  1294,  the  priory 
of  Dunftable  paid  the  abbot  of  Ofney  a  moiety  of  their  fpiri- 

[>]  Hearne,  Ann.  de  Dunftaple,  p.  294.  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica, 
jN°.  VIII.  p.  85.  [h\  Hearne,  ib.  p.  607.  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  p.  145. 

£z]  Bridges’s  Hiftory,  p.  55. 
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tualities  and  temporalities  granted  to  the  king,  and  due  on  St. 
Hugh’s  day;  and  the  other  half  was  payable  on  Hokeday  [£], 

Cowel  mentions  his  having  feen  a  leafe  without  date  referv- 
ing  rent  payable  at  two  terms  of  the  year,  viz.  Le  Hokeday, 
and  at  the  feaft  of  All  Saints  [/].  In  an  old  rental  of  the  royal 
manor  of  Wy,  it  was  entered,  that  all  kinds  of  fummer  ave¬ 
rage  was  to  be  performed  between  Hokeday  and  the  Gule  of 
Auguft  [w]  ;  and  in  an  inqueft  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  manor  of 
Piddington  in  Oxfordfhire  belonging  to  the  prior  and  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Fridifwid,  was  this  return,  that  between  Hokeday 
and  St.  Martin’s  day,  two  hundred  and  forty  fheep  fhould  re¬ 
main  upon  the  lands  of  the  lord  to  manure  the  fame  [«].  There 
was  alfo  a  payment  denominated  Hok  Tuefday  money,  which 
was  a  duty  given  to  the  landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  bondf- 
men  might  lolemnize  that  day,  in  which,  fays  Cowel,  the  Eng- 
lifh  maffacred  the  Danes.  And  in  the  accounts  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  is  dated  a  yearly  allowance  from  fome  of  their 
manors  in  Hampfhire  pro  mulieribus  hoffantibus,  conftrued  -by 
Cowel  for  women  hocking  the  men. 

Of  the  manner  of  keeping  this  celebrity  no  information  is  to 
be  had  from  any  of  the  early  hiftorians  I  have  examined.  John 
Rofs,  or  Roufe,  who  mult  have  collected  his  materials  for  the 
Hiltory  of  Warwicklhire  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  afferts,  what  was  vulgarly  called  Hox  Tuifday,  to  have 
been  a  token  of  the  deliverance  of  Englifhmen  from  the  fervi- 
tude  of  the  Danes  by  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  and  writes  thus 
of  the  obfervance  of  it,  luaunt  in  villis  trahendo  cordas  partialiter 

:  ;  ■  •  :r’i 1-  ■  ■  f-  ' 

[£]  Hearne’s  Ann.  de  Dunftaple,  p.  632.  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  No.  VIII.  p,  140. 

[/]  Law  Dictionary,  tide  Hokeday. 

[tfi]  Spelman’s  Gloflary. 

[«]  Kennett’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  490. 
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cum  cillis  jocls  [<?]■.  Lambard  coincides  in  opinion  with  Rofs  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  feftival ;  and  adds,  “  that  ever  after  the 
“  common  people  in  joy  of  that  deliverance  have  celebrated  the 
“  annual  day  of  Hardicanute’s  death  (as  the  Romanes  did  their 
“  feaft  of  figalia  or  chafing  out  of  the  kings)  with  open  paf- 
“  time  in  the  ftreets,  calling  it  even  till  this  our  time,  Hoc- 
“  tyde."  Spelman’s  notion  about  the  rife  of  this  holiday  was, 
that  it  might  have  a  reference  to  Etheldred’s  maflacre  of  the 
Danes,  but  he  thought  the  eftabliftiment  was  owing  to  the  ab- 
folute  and  final  expulfion  of  that  people  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feffior,  and,  according  to  him,  a  part  of  the  diverfion  on  Hoke- 
day  confifted  in  the  men  and  the  women  binding  one  another, 
particularly  the  women  the  men,  and  that  from  hence  it  was 
called  binding  Tuefday. 

The  following ,  extrafts  are  from  Plot’s  Hiftory  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  and  comprize  the  moll  circumftantial  detail  given  of  the 
Hokeday,  whilft  any  obfervance  of  it  remained. 

“  Hoc-day ,  Hock-day ,  Hoke  tide,  Hoke  Monday ,  and  Hoke 
“  Tuejday ,  is  by  all  agreed  to  be  a  feftival  celebrated  in  me- 
“  mory  of  the  great  {laughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 
“  Etheldred,  they  being  all  {lain  throughout  England  in  one 
“  day,  and  great  part  by  women  [/>].  Whence  it  Came  to  pafs, 
“  that  the  women  to  this  day  bear  the  chief  rule  in  this  feaft ; 
“  flopping  all  paflengers  with  ropes  and  chains,  and  laying 
“  hold  on  pafiengers,  and  exafling  fome  fmall  matter  of  them, 
“  with  part  whereof  they  make  merry,  and  part  they  difpofe  of 
“  to  pious  ufes,  fuch  as  the  reparation  of  their  church,  &c. 

“  As  about  the  name,  fo  about  the  time  authors  differ  much; 
fome  making  Hoke-day  to  be  the  Tuefday ,  and  others  the 

[o]  Rofs,  edit.  Hearne,  p.  105.  Bourne’s  Antiquities  of  the  Common  Pedple, 
edit,  by  Mr.  Brand,  p.  402.  not.  > 

[p]  Vide  Watfii  Glofiariuin  in  Matt.  Paris. 
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46  Monday  fourteenth  night  after  Eafter,  and  none  of  them  011 
Ci  the  Danes  maffacre,  which  Henry  archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
u  don  expreffly  fays  was  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Brice  the  thirteenth 
“  of  November.  That  it  was  formerly  obferved  on  Tuefday, 
44  not  only  Mr.  Lambard,  but  Matthew  Paris  gives  his  tefti- 
44  mony.  Et  pojl  diem  martis  qua  vulgar  iter  Hokeday  appella- 
44  tur  fadlum  eft  parliamentum  Londini  csV.”  (M.  Paris  in  an. 
1228,  edit.  Watfti,  963.)  And  yet  the  fame  Matthew  Paris  in 
another  place  makes  it  fall  on  the  Quinfieme  of  Eafter,  in  quin - 
dena  pafehre  quee  vulgariter  Hokeday  appellatur  convenerunt  Lon¬ 
dini  &c.  (Id.  in  ann.  1255,  P*  9°4>)  which  muft  needs  be  Mon¬ 
day  [y],  and  the  very  fame  day  it  is  obferved  here  at  Oxford  in 
our  times. 

44  Insomuch  that  I  once  thought  they  might  anciently,  as 
44  well  as  now,  obferve  two  Hock  days ,  one  for  the  women,  and 
44  another  for  the  men,  but  that  I  find  the  fame  Matt.  Paris  to 
44  mention  the  Monday  before  Hoke  Tuefday ,  and  not  calling  it 
44  a  Hock  day  at  all,  viz.  A.  1252,  where  mentioning  king 
44  Henry  the  Third’s  taking  on  him  the  crufado,  he  fays  he  did 
44  it,  die  lunre  quae  ipfum  -diem  pr oxime  pracedit ,  quem  Hokeday 
44  appellamusy  (Matt.  Paris,  edit.  Wats.  p.  834.).  However  it 
44  were  then,  it  is  certain  that  now  we  obferve  two  of  them 
44  here,  on  Monday  for  the  women,  which  is  the  more  folemn, 
44  and  Tuefday  for  the  men  which  is  very  inconfiderable.  And 
44  yet  neither  of  them  perhaps  was  the  dies  Martis  ligatoria , 
44  whatever  Sir  Henry  Spelman  may  think,  whereon  men  and 

H]  The  miftake  is  in  Dr.  Plott,  and  not  in  Matt.  Paris,  who  repeatedly  men¬ 
tions  Tuefday  as  the  Hokeday.  Not  Monday,  but  Sunday  mud  be  literally  the 
Quindcna  Pafchae  ;  and  as  Sunday  was  the  firft  day,  the  title  of  it  gave  the  deno¬ 
mination  to  the  week  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  Eafter  week,  Rogation  week, 
Whitfund  week,  are  called  from  the  Sundays  refpe&ively  preceding. 
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“  women  ufed  to  bind  one  another,  that  being  now  celebrated 
“  in  fome  parts  of  England  on  Shrove  Tuefday.” 

That  all  agreed  in  the  Hokeday’s  being  a  commemoration 
of  the  maffacre  of  the  Danes  is  another  miftake  in  Dr.  Plott. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  many  who  affented  to  it ;  but  the 
notion  itfelf  being  now  found  to  be  erroneous,  the  chief  rule 
which,  all  allow,  the  women  bore  on  Hoke  Tuefday  could  not 
poflibly  have  refulted  from  the  great  part*  Watts  fays  in  his 
Gloflary,  they  had  in  that  barbarous  tranfadtion,  nor  is  the  fex 
accufed  of  it  by  a  fingle  hiftorian,  and  fome  writers  are  copious 
in  their  recitals. 

According  to  Plott,  in  his  time,  the  Hokeday  for  the  wo¬ 
men  was  the  more  folemn,  but  was  on  the  Monday  ;  and  the 
Tuefday,  which  was  inconfiderable,  was  for  the  men.  Should 
this  have  been  then  the  pradtice,  there  muft  have  been  a  mate¬ 
rial  deviation  from  the  original  cuflom ;  for  it  is  plain,  from 
the  feveral  unqueftionable  palfages  already  cited,  that  Tuefday 
was  the  principal  day.  And  Spelman,  whofe  authority  is  fu- 
perior  to  Plott’s,  exprefsly  fays,  that,  on  binding  Tuefday,  the 
women  chiefly  bound  the  men,  and  had  the  pre-eminence. 
Conformable  to  this  was  the  ufage  of  the  manors  in  Hampfhire 
noticed  by  Cowel,  where  the  men  were  faid  to  hock  the  women 
on  Monday,  and  e  contra  on  Tuefday  ;  the  meaning  of  which*, 
as  the  learned  dodtor  interprets  it,  is,  that  on  that  day  the  wo¬ 
men  in  merriment  flop  the  ways  with  ropes  and  pull  paffengers 
to  them,  defiring  fomething  to  be  laid  out  in  pious  ufes. 

From  the  declarations  of  both  Plott  and  Cowel,  and  from 
other  evidence  which  fhall  be  produced,' Dr.  Plott’s  idea  that 
there  might  have  been  anciently  two  Hokedays  appears  to  have 
been  well  founded.  The  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  that  the 
Hoketyde  feafon  began  on  the  Monday,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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feveral  feafts  of  the  dedications  of  churches  and  other  holidays 
and  fairs  commenced  on  the  day  or  the  vigil  before,  and  was 
a  fort  of  preparation  for  or  introduction  to  the  principal  feaft. 
On  Hoke  Monday  it  is  very  probable  money  was  colle&ed  for 
this  purpofe ;  and,  perhaps,  the  men  were  determined  to  (hew 
fome  diftinguifhing  mark  of  fupremacy  on  Monday,  knowing 
that,  by  the  ufage  of  Hoketyde,  they  were  to  be  publicly  fubor- 
dinate  to  their  wives  on  the  Tuefday. 

In  a  book  of  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Lambeth  are 
entries  of  the  fums  of  money  collected  in  each  year  at  the 
Hoketyde  feafon.  From  this  book  my  father  made  tranfcripts, 
among  which  are  the  following  articles : 

A.  D. 

Received  of  hokkyng  money 
Item  of  the  men  for  oke  money 
Item  of  the  wyfFs  of  oke  money 
Item  for  oke  money  of  the  men 
Item  for  ooke  money  of  the  wyffs 
Item  of  William  Elyot  and  John  Cham- 
berlayne  for  hoke  money  gydered  in 
the  pareys  iii 

Item  of  the  gaderynge  of  the  churchwar¬ 
dens  wyfFes  on  Hoke  Mondaye  viii 

1 5 1 9- 1 5  2°.  -  Item  of  the  weyffes  for  the  Hoke  mo¬ 
ney  ix 

Item  gadered  by  the  churchwardens  in 
Hoke  money  vi 

Item  of  Hoke  money  xi 

Item  of  my  Lady  of  Norfolk  of  Hok 
money  xxxii 
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A.  D. 

1 521-1522. 


3522“I523* 


J554-i  555- 

I5'55-i556- 

I556-I557- 


Sh. 

Item  of  good  wyff  Argali  and  Barovv’s 


wyffe  of  Ok  money  vi 

Item  of  Bever’s  wyff  of  Oke  money  xiii 

Item  in  Hoke  money  of  the  men  iii 

Item  of  the  women  of  Oke  money  v 

Item  of  Oke  money  that  the  women  ga- 
dered  x 

Item  of  Oke  money  that  the  men  ga- 
dered  iii 

Item  gatheryd  at  Hoktyde  in  the  laid 
ye  re  xxi 

Item  gathered  at  Hoktyde  xxii 


Item  of  Godman  RundeU’s  wife,  God- 
man  Jackfon’s  wife,  and  Godwife 
Tegg  for  Hoxce  money  by  them  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  ufe  of  the  church  xii 


D. 


viii* 

iv 
•  •  • 
Vlll 

viob 


iv 


vi  i 


From  thefe  extra&s  it  is  evident  that  the  wives  were  more- 
afliduous,  or  more  fortunate  in  their  collections,-  than  their  huff- 
bands,  or  that  they  allotted  to  pious  ufes  a  greater  portion  of 
the  money  they  had  received. 

That  an  holiday  kept  on  Tuefday  in  the  fecond  week  after 
Eafter  could  have  no  relation  to  an  event  which  happened  on 
a  Friday  November  13th,  has,  been  fuggefted  as  a  reafon.  why 
the  Hoketyde  could  not  be  a  commemoration  of  the  maffacre 
of  the  Danes  in  1002  [r].  But*  were  there  not  other  infur- 


[r]  Dufrefne,  Gloflar.  ad  verbum  Hokeday .  According  to  Kame,  in  his  Hiflory 
of  England,  St.  Brice’s  day  fell  on  a  Sunday;  and  that  being  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  Danes  ufed  to  bathe  themfelves,  he  fays,  the  day  was  chofen  on  that 
account.  It  is-,  however,  a  mifake,  for  D,  as  Dufrefne..  has  obferved,  was  the 
dominical  letter  in  1002,  and  confequently.the  furmife  of  the  hiftorian  is  ground- - 
lefs. 
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mountable  difficulties,  I  ffiould  not  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  this 
objection  ;  becaufe  we  meet  with  frequent  changes  of  the  days 
of  annual  feftivals,  and  by  authority.  In  epifcopal  regifters 
many  licences  are  entered  for  altering  the  dedication  feaff  s  of 
pariffi  churches ;  and  the  pleas  urged  by  the  perfons  who  foli- 
cited  thefe  indulgences  were,  that  either  the  work  or  the  wea¬ 
ther  of  the  feafons  rendered  the  days  originally  appointed  incon¬ 
venient  or  hazardous,  or  that  they  could  not  be  duly  obferved, 
and  with  a  becoming  reverence,  from  their  interfering  with  ce¬ 
lebrities  of  a  different  clafs. 

St.  Michael's  day  being  the  feaff  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  of  Lamberhurft  in  Kent,  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  was  common,  it  was,  on  that  account, 
transferred  by  the  bifhop  of  Rochefferto  the  Tuefday  follow¬ 
ing  relidt  Sunday,  i.  e.  to  the  Sunday  fortnight  after  Midfum- 
mer  day  [s'].. 

As  the  feaff  of  the  dedication  of  Mereworth  church  was 
wont  to  be  lolemnized  on  the  fourth  of  June ,  the  moveable 
feaffs  of  Pentecoff  6cc.  prevented  a  due  celebration  of  it,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  removed  to  the  Monday  next  after  the  feaff  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs  [/]. 

Woolwich  church  dedication  feaff  was  a  long  time  held  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Laurence;  but  this  falling  in  the  time  of  autumn, 
and  often  on  a  day  of  fifing  and  ahfinence ,  the  day  was  changed 
to  the  fifth  of  October  [&]. 

St.  Lambard’s  day  (Auguff  1  O  the  feaff  of  the  dedication 
of  Ryerfh  church  happening  frequently  in  the  Ember  days  (in 
diebus  iuim  temporum)  and  alfo  in  harveft,  the  bifhop  ordered 

[x]  Regiftrum  Roftenfe,  p.  4,59. 

[4]  Reg.  Roft.  p.  49.6. 

\u ]  Ibid.  p.  696. 
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that  it  fliould  be  kept  on  the  tranflation  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
fummer,  which  was  July  4th  [w]. 

These  infiances  concern  indeed  parochial  feftivals,  that  were 
more  immediately  under  the  controul  of  the  bilhop,  but  we 
may  conclude  that  fimilar  regulations  would  be  made  as  to  na¬ 
tional  holidays  ;  and  whether  efiablifhed  by  the  fiate,  or  inlti- 
tuted  by  private  perfons,  and  afterwards  generally  obferved, 
becaufe  defigned  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of  fome  joyful  pub¬ 
lic  event,  care  would  be  taken,  that,  if  accompanied  with  many 
fports  and  excefies,  they  fhould  not  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  or  at 
a  leafon  let  apart  for  falling  and  mortification. 

One  part  of  the  objection  to  Hokeday’s  being  a  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  {laughter  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice’s  day  is  urged 
again  ft  the  notion  of  its  having  any  allufion  to  the  death  of 
Hardicanute.  For  what  connexion,  it  is  alked,  can  an  occur¬ 
rence  on  the  8th  of  June  have  with  the  Quindena  Pafchae,  which 
muft  always  happen  in  April,  or  early  in  May?  To  which 
queftion  it  may  be  anfwered  that  as  the  Hoketyde  was  a  time 
of  diverfions  and  licentioufnefs,  when  the  8th  of  June  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  the  keeping  of  it  on  that  day  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and,  as  when  Eafter  was  late,  the  8th  of  June  was 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  Ember  days  in  the  Fentecoft  week  (a 
fait  to  be  Eriftly  obferved  by  people  of  all  ranks  [at]),  the  pro¬ 
fit-]  Not  June  4,  as  by  an  error  in  Reg.  RofF.  p.  598. 

[ x ]  By  the  canons  of  archbifhop  Cuthbert,  A.  747,  j  8,  it  was  condituted,  that 
none  negledt  the  times  of  the  fads,  that  is,  of  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  months. 
Johnfon’s  Ecclef.  Laws.  A  council  in  1002  direffs  the  fecond  faft  on  the  fecond 
week  of  June,  if  the  firft  day  of  June  fall  on  a  Wednefday,  or  any  day  in  the 
week  before  Wednefday,  elfe  in  the  third  week  ;  but  if  Whitfund  eve  fall  in  this 
week,  then  the  next  to  be  Ember  week.  The  council  of  Clement,  A.  1095, 
ordered  the  fecond  faft  to  be  in  Whitfund  week.  Ibid.  Ecbright’s  Anlwers,  A. 
734,  16,  not.  g. 
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hibition  would  alfb  have  been  extended  to  that  feafon.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  removal  of  the 
Hoketyde  from  June  to  the  fecond  week  after  Eafter.  But 
though  there  would  be  a  neceffity  for  changing  the  month,  it 
might  not  be  at  all  requifite  to  vary  the  day  of  the  week.  Now 
Hardicanute  is  mentioned  to  have  died  on  Tuefday  (feria  iiia) 
the  6th  of  the  ides  of  June  [y],  and  it  has  been  fhewn  that 
‘Tuefday  was  the  Hokeday  ;  a  coincidence,  as  I  conceive,  which 
adds  a  degree  of  probability  to  my  furmife  concerning  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  feafl. 

Circumstances  rather  accidental  than  of  any  material  con- 
fequence  have  given  names  to  national  holidays.  As  it  was 
by  the  calling  of  lots  that  Haman  determined  the  time  of  his 
intended  definition  of  the  Jews,  and  Purim  being  the  Perfian 
word  for  a  lot,  the  Jews  thus  denominated  the  feafl  of  their 
deliverance,  i^nd,  in  their  obfervance  of  it,  they  indulge  them- 
felves  in  drinking  even  to  intoxication,  becaufe  it  was  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  (as  they  fay),  that  Either  made  the  heart  of  Ahafuerus 
merry,  and  inclined  the  king  to  grant  her  requefl  in  favour  of 
her  countrymen  [z].  Themiflocles  having  from  the  fight  of 
cocks  fighting  leized  the  occafioti  of  infpiri ting  the  foldiers 
whom  he  was  conducting  to  attack  the  Perfians,  and  fuccefs 
being  the  confequence  of  their  gallant  behaviour,  a  feftival  was 
eftablifhed  by  the  Athenians  in  memory  of  this  incident,  and 
flyled  from  it  A Xeulgvovcov  hfoov  [#].  By  the  contrivance  of  fiome 
female  (laves  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  Romans  to  de¬ 
feat  an  army  of  the  Gauls  :  an  annual  feflival  was  appointed  to 

[_y]  Simeon  Dunelrn.  X  Script,  col.  181.44.  Diceto  474.  56.  B  romp  ton 
934  24. 

[2]  Prideaux,  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiftory,  v.  1.  p.  250. 

[4]  Arcnaeologia,  v.  111.  p.  137. 
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commemorate  this  event,  and  as  the  lignal  (hewn  by  A ttila  of 
the  proper  time  for  furprizing  the  enemies  camp  was  a  lighted 
torch  held  in  a  fig-tree,  the  Romans  denominated  this  feaft 
nona  caprotlna.  At  its  celebration  the  female  flaves  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  a  different  drefs  from  what  they  ufually 
wore,  and  they  exhibited  a  mock  fight  with  hones  and  haves 
imitative  of  the  part  they  took  in  the  conflict  \b\ 

If  the  meaning  of  Hoketyde  could  be  alcertained,  that  might 
then  be  a  hep  gained  towards  fixing  the  rife  of  this  celebrity. 
Several  derivations  of  the  word  have  been  propofed,  and  not  one 
of  them  as  yet  deemed  latisfa&ory.  Lambard  imagined  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Jbucxtyde,  and  to  fignify  the  time  of  horn¬ 
ing  and  mocking ;  of  which  definition  few  have  approved. 
And  if  contumely  and  derifion  had  been  chiefly  aimed  at,  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  feah  would  have  been  called  Lourdaine 
as  that  he  tells  us  continued  in  his  time  to  be  the  bye-word  of 
reproach,  inhead  of  Lord  Dane  ;  a  title  of  dignity  with  which 
the  Englifh  complimented  the  Danes  during  their  afcendency. 

Mr.  Bryant  gives  the  preference  to  Ho'ck ,  bigfj,  and  ap¬ 
prehends  that  Hockday  means  no  more  than  a  high  day.  Very 
cautious  ought  I  to  be  in  infinuating  a  difference  in  opinion  from 
a  perfon  fo  converfant  as  my  much  eheemed  friend  is  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  in  the  fcience  of  etymology,  and  who  has  fo 
happily  developed  many  words  ufed  in  a  very  dark  and  remote 
antiquity.  But,  with  due  deference  to  his  fuperior  judgement, 
is  not  the  generality  of  this  interpretation  of  Hoketyde  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  it?  And  as  it  was  doubtlefs  in  an  age  of  extreme  fu- 
perhition  when  the  holiday  commenced,  and  acquired  this  ap¬ 
pellation  ;  fuppofing  it  to  denote  a  high  feftival,  fhould  we  not 

[ b ]  Macrobii  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  p.  205,  &  Rofini  Antiq.  Roman,  corpus  cum 
notis  Dempfteri,  p.  114.  289. 
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expect  to  find  it  applied  to  a  facred,  rather  than  to  a  civil  an- 
niverfary,  perhaps  to  commemorate  the  birth  or  the  martyrdom 
of  home  greatly  venerated  faint  ? 

Etymology  being  fo  often  grounded  upon  mere  conjecture 
has  induced  feveral  wholly  to  rejeCt  it  on  account  of  its  uncer¬ 
tainty.  But  it  ought  furely  to  carry  fome  weight  in  the  fcale 
of  evidence,  when  there  is  found  to  be  as  little  variation  and 
corruption  in  a  word  as  can  reafonably  be  luppofed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  courfe  of  many  centuries ;  and  when  the  modern 
ufage  of  it  bears  a  manifest  allufion  to  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  primary  fignification,  and  points  to  an  hiftorical  occurrence 
that  has  been  io  long  perpetuated  by  it.  Upon  this  principle, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  derivation  of  Hocday  from  the  German 
word  Hocken  will  perhaps  be  found  not  very  far  from  the  truth, 
44  Vulgari  tamen  (remarks  that  learned  writer)  nomini  bene 
44  convenit  hodiernus  celebrandi  ritus;  nam  cum  Hocken  idem 
44  fit  Germanice,  quod  objidere ,  cingere ,  incubare :  alii  in  hac  ce- 
44  lebritate  alios  obfident,  capiunt,  ligant  (prsefertim  viros  foe- 
44  minee)  atque  inde,  binding  Tuefday,  i  diem  Martis  ligato- 
44  riam  appellant.”  Might  not,  however,  this  humorous  frolic 
on  binding  Tuefday  have  a  retrofpeCt  to,  as  (like  the  May  day 
fports  of  later  times)  it  was  poffibly  often  followed  by,  that  fail 
binding  of  the  fexes  till  death  do  them  part?  and  fuppofing 
there  may  not  be  any  authority  for  Hocken’s  being  direClly 
ufed  by  the  Germans  to  fignify  a  wedding ;  do  not  the  three 
explanatory  words  employed  by  Spelman  deferibe  the  whole 
procefs  of  the  nuptial  tye — courtjhif — the  ceremony  and  confum - 
mat  ion  ?  But  without  infilling  upon  this  metaphorical  climax  in 
the  definition  of  Hocken,  there  is  in  the  Teutonic  language,  a 
word  for  marriage  that  feems  to  bear  a  clofer  affinity  to  Hock- 
tyde  ;  and  that  is  Hochzeit ,  which,  according  to  Bailey’s  Dic- 
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tionary,  is  particularly  applied  to  a  wedding  feaft,  and  to  this 
day  the  German  word  for  a  wedding  is  Hochzeit, 

As  it  was  then  at  the  celebration  of  the  feaft  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Danifh  lord  Canute  Frudan  with  lady  Githa,  the  daughter 
of  Ofgot  Clape  a  Saxon  nobleman,  that  Hardicanute  died  fud- 
denly  ;  our  anceftors  had  certainly  fufficient  grounds  for  diftin- 
guifhing  the  day  of  fo  happy  an  event  by  a  word  denoting 
the  wedding  feafi,  the  wedding  day,  the  wedding  Tuefday. 
And  if  the  juftnefs  of  this  conjefture  (hall  be  allowed,  may  not 
that  reafon  be  difcovered,  which  Spelman  fays  he  could  not 
learn,  why  the  women  bore  rule  on  this  celebrity,  for  all  will 
admit,  that,  at  a  wedding,  the  bride  is  the  queen  of  the  day  ? 

Hoketyde  might  be  the  appellation  chofen,  whether  the 
death  of  Hardicanute  at  this  nuptial  entertainment  was  acciden¬ 
tal  or  premeditated  ;  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  if  Githa  was  only 
reputed  to  have  been  an  inftrument  in  a  confpiracy  again  ft  the 
king’s  life.  Though,  when  the  deceafe  of  a  perfon  in  this  high 
ftation  is  fudden  and  opportune,  it  is  not  uncommon  too  haftily 
to  attribute  it  to  fame  aft  of  violence,  yet  many  inftances  there 
certainly  have  been  of  the  unjuftifiable  ufe  of  the  dagger  or 
the  bowl  for  difpatching  princes,  even  in  ages  and  nations 
more  enlightened  and  lefs  civilized  than  the  Englifh  were  in 
the  eleventh  century.  To  free  a  people  from  the  power  of  a 
tyrant  is  one  of  the  pleas  advanced  for  affaflinating  a  man  who 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  legal  penalties ;  and  another  is,  the 
vindication  of  the  right  of  a  lawful  fovereign  by  dethroning  an 
ufurper.  The  dominion  of  the  Danes  had  long  been  extremely' 
galling  and  oppreftive ;  and  Hardicanute,  among  other  rigorous 
meafures,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  nation  by  reviving 
the  Danegelt ;  in  the  exaction  of  which,  tax,  not  many  months 
before  his  death,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  moft  wanton  aft  of 
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cruelty  by  burning  the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  endeavouring  to 
exterminate  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  two  of  his  colledtors  had 
been  accidentally  killed  in  a  fray.  That  he  might  himfelf 
therefore  fall  a  vi&im  to  the  indignation  and  refentment  of 
fome  of  his  fubjeCts,  who  could  not  but  have  a  predilection  for 
the  royal  Saxon  line,  is  no  very  improbable  fuppofition. 

Polydore  Vergil  fays  [c],  that  while  Hardicanute  fat  drink¬ 
ing  at  a  feaft  in  Lambeth,  he  fuddenly  fell  and  died,  non  Jim 
fujpicione  fumpti  veneni ,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  being  poi- 
foned.  He  might  have  his  information  as  to  this  particular 
from  traditional  report,  at  lead:,  I  have  not  met  with  any  pre¬ 
ceding  hiftorian  who  has  mentioned  it.  The  phrafe  in  Rud- 
borne  is,  that  Hardicanute  went  the  way  of  all  flefh  [r/]  ;  and 
in  Aildred’s  life  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  [e],  and  in  the  annals 
of  the  church  of  Winchefter  [y'],  the  death  of  his  predeceffor 
is  only  termed  premature.  In  William  of  Malmfbury  [g],  and 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Abbot  of  Peterborough  [/6],  the  expref- 
fion  is,  that  Hardicanute  died  fubito  inter  pocula ,  fuddenly  at  a 
drunken  revel.  But  Knighton  [/],  Brompton  [£],  Diceto  [/], 
and  Simeon  of  Durham  [tn]  are  more  circumftantial  in  their 
narrations.  The  three  former  feem  to  have  nearly  copied  from 
the  author  laft  mentioned  who  wrote  his  hi  dory  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  Conqueft.  His  relation  is,  dum  in  convivio ,  in  quo 
Ofgodns  Clapa  magnce  vir  potential  jiliam  fuam  Git  ha  Danico  ct 
pmepotenti  rjiro  Tovio  Prudan  cognomento ,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lam - 
hit  he,  magna  cum  latitia  tradebat  nuptui  lactus,  fofpes ,  et  by  laris 


[c]  P.  179. 

[ e ]  X  Script,  col.  375. 

[g J  De  gelt-  reS-  Angl.  P-  43’ 
[/]  X  Script,  col.  232S. 

[/]  Ibid.  col.  474. 


[d]  Hift.  Mag.  Winton,  Ang.  Sac.  I.  p,  236. 
[f  J  Ang.  Sac.  I.  p.  290. 

[£]  Edit,  by  Spark e,  p.  40. 

[£]  Ibid.  col.  934. 

[?n]  Ibid.  col.  179* 
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cum  fponfa  praedifta  et  quibufdam  viris  bibens  Jiaret ,  repente  m~ 
ter  bibendum-  miferabili  cafu  ad  terrain  corruit ,  et  Jic  mutus  perma- 
nens  vi<  idus  Junii  feria  in  expiravit.  That  “  at  the  wedding 
“*  feaft,  where  Hardicanute,  joyful,  in  health  and  merry,  flood 
<c  drinking  with  the  bride ,  and  feveral  men,  whilft  drinking,  by 
u  a  lamentable  accident  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  fo  remained 
“  fpeechlefs  till  he  expired.” 

The  compiler  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a- contemporary,  if 
not  an  earlier  writer  than  Simeon  of  Durham,  is  very  concife 
upon  the  fubjedl ;  for  he  only  notices  the  year  and  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Hardicanute.  But,  after  mentioning  the  election 
of  Edward  to  be  king,  he  adds  “  healbe  J?a  hpile  ]?e  him  Eob 
untie,”  he  reigned  as  long  as  God  permitted  him  [«].  No  fimilar 
expreffion  is  ufed,  as  I  believe,  by  this  writer  on  relating  the 
acceflion  of  any  other  king.  And  do  not  the  words  convey  an 
idea  of  his  concealing  fome  circumflance  which  it  might  not 
be  advifeable  to  alTert  in  direct  terms?  Do  they  not  imply  an 


[«]  As  Canute- married  queen  Emma  (according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  in 
July  1017,  Hardicanute,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  might  be  about  24  years  old  ; 
and  it  fhould  l'eem  from  his  name  that  he  was  of  a  robuft  conftitution.  In  Gib- 
fon’s  edition  he  is  laid  to  have  died  in  1041,  but  at  note  (y)  it  is  corrected  1042, 
with  which  date  Simeon  of  Durham’s  hiftory  truly  correfponds  :  for  it  is  agreed 
that  he  died  omTuefday  June  the  8th,  and  C  being  the  dominical  letter  in  that 
year.  Sunday  was  the  6th  of  the.  month.  The  latter  author  with  the  like  mi- 
nutenefs  and  accuracy  relates  that  the  king’s  collectors  of  the  Danegelt  were  kill¬ 
ed  at  Worcefter  3  non.  Maii  feria  2,  i.  e.  on  Monday  May  the  4th  1041,  and 
D  being’ the- dominical  letter  that  year,  the  third*  of  May  was  on  a  Sunday.  The 
miftake  of  a  year  is  carried  on  in  the  Saxon  Chronicler’s  account  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  which  he  fays  was  die  Pafchatis  text.  non.  April. . 
This  however  could  not  be  in  1Q42,  but  it  was  fo  in  1043,  w^ien  Eafter- day- hap¬ 
pened  on  the  third  of  April.  Rapid,  Innett,  Hume,  Smollet,  and  Henry,  have,  in 
their  refpeftiye  Hiftories  of  England;  mentioned  1041  as  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Hardicanute. 
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infinuation,  that  the  predeceffor  of  Edward  had  not  been  fuffer- 
ed  to  reign  to  the  natural  period  of  his  life  ? 

It  was.  proper  to  hate  the  accounts  given  by  our  hiftorians 
of  the  caufe  of  Hardicanute’s  death ;  and  though  I  will  not  ob¬ 
trude  an  opinion  upon  this  event,  I  cannot  forbear  obferving, 
that  the  confequences  of  it,  with  refpedt  to  the  Danes,  and  to 
the  heps  taken  to  fix  Edward  upon  the  throne,  are  left  very 
obfcure  and  perplexed  by  the  monkifh  writers  [<?].  In  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  it  is  laid,  that  before  Hardicanute  was  buried,,  all  the 
people  elected  Edward  to  be  king  at  London ;  and  yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Winchefter  (the  compiler 
of  which  was  likely  in  this  particular  to  be  well  informed),  it 
is  aflerted,  poji  mortem  Hardicanuti  venit  Wintoniam ,  incognitus 
plebeis  amici  us  habitu ,  quandoque  in  curia  matris ,  quandoque  in 
domo  epifcopi  comedens ,  fed  ignotus  afftfdus  eorum  fedulus  explo- 
rabat ,  that,  “  after  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  Edward  came 
“  to  Wincheiler,  difguifed  in  a  mean  drefs,  eating  fometimes 
“  in  the  palace  of  his  mother,  and  fometimes  at  the  bi (hop’s 
“  houfe,  but  unknown,  and  afliduoufly  exploring  the  affec- 
“  tions  of  the  people  [/>].”  But  to  whatever  caufe  the  death  of 
Hardicanute  may  be  attributed,  it  unquefhonably  occalioned  a 
revolution  fo  very  fortunate  for  England,  as  to  afford  a  compe¬ 
tent  reafon  for  inflituting,  by  general  confent,  a  yearly  joyful 
commemoration  of  it.  And  I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that  the 
long  tradition  of  the  Hokeday’s  having  a  reference  to  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  Danes,  whole  domination  was  confidered  as  an 

[c]  See  Milton’s  Biftory  of  England,  p.  109;  and  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  vol.  I., 
p.  130. 

[/>]  Angl.  Sacr.  v.  I.  p.  290.  Holinfhed,  upon  the  authority  of  fome  writers, 
has  advanced  that  Edward  was  in  Normandy  when  Hardicanute  died.  Chron. 
vol.  I.  p.  168. 
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Egyptian  bondage  [y],  its  being  celebrated  on  the  day  of  the 
week  when  a  perpetual  deliverance  was  effected,  and  the  vulgar 
appellation  of  it  denoting  the  kind  of  convivial  feaft  at  which 
the  deliverance  happened,  conjointly  furnilh  a  prefumptive  proof 
of  its  origin. 

Ross,  as  before  mentioned,  feems  to  be  the  firft  hiftorian, 
who  has  noticed  Hoxtuifday’s  being  a  feftival  kept  for  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  death  of  Hardicanute ;  and  though  the  word 
Hokeday  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  hiftorians,  we  cannot  col¬ 
led  from  their  manner  of  exprefiing  themfelves,  that  it  was 
even  a  day  of  feftivity  and  mirth.  One  reafon  for  their  filence 
might  be,  their  thinking  an  explanation  needlefs,  from  its  being 
a  day  univerfally  obferved  ;  and  becaufe  not  a  perfon  in  their 
times  could  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the  joyful  occurrence  com¬ 
memorated.  We  are  therefore  principally  indebted  to  tradition 
for  the  knowledge  we  have  of  a  feftival  fo  highly  regarded  by 
our  anceftors :  and  the  rights  and  ufages  of  a  nation,  particu¬ 
larly  their  holidays  and  their  fports,  which  are  mod;  interefting 
to  the  common  people,  are  generally  found  to  be  not  unfaith¬ 
fully  tranfmitted  by  this  channel. 

Whilst  tracing  the  origin  of  Hoketyde,  I  hoped  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  fome  additional  light  from  a  publication  of  late  much 
canvafled,  and  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages  of  which  the 
word  is  more  frequently  to  be  read  than  in  any  other  book  I 
have  feen,  wherein  the  fubjedt  has  not  been  profefledly  examin¬ 
ed  :  I  mean  the  two  parts  of  the  battle  of  Raftings  in  Rowley's 
Poems.  But,  whilft  it  is  contefted,  whether  all,  or  any  of 
them,  were  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  only  reno- 

[51]  Cnutone  rebus  humanis  exempto,  filiifque  ejus  immatura  morte  prrereptis, 
Angli  Danieo  jugo  quafi  ab  ./Egyptia  iervitute  liberata,  beatum  Edwardum  in  re¬ 
gem  elegerunt.  Ailiedus  de  vita  Edwardi, 
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vated,  modernized  and  embellifhed  by  Chatterton,  as  fome  of 
Chaucer’s  Poems  were  by  Dryden,  or  were  entirely  fabricated 
by  that  unfortunate  youth,  and  fuppofing  him  to  have  been 
the  foie  author,  till  it  fhall  be  determined  where  he  acquired  his 
fafts,  and  the  ancient  circumftances  alluded  to,  the  poems  could 
not  be  cited  as  evidence.  However,  though  debarred  from 
availing  myfelf  of  them,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  hiftorical 
event  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  inveftigate,  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  lines  in  which  the  word  Hoketyde  occurs,  or  which 
feem  to  bear  any  reference  to  my  fubjedt  cannot  be  deemed  alto¬ 
gether  impertinent. 

Verfes  31 — 38  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,  N°  1.  are  as  follow  : 
King  Harrolde  turnynge  to  hys  leegemen  fpake. 

My  merrie  men,  be  not  cafie  downe  in  mynde 
Your  onlie  lode  for  aye  to  mar  or  make 
Before  yonne  fonne  has  donde  his  welke,  you’ll  fynde 
Tour  lovynge  wife ,  who  erjl  dyd  rid  the  londe 
Of  lur denes,  and  the  treafure  that  you  han, 

Wyll  fall  into  the  Normanne  robbers  honde, 

Unlefs  with  honde  and  harte  you  plaie  the  manne. 

An  explanation  was  defired  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of 
the  above  lines,  and  particularly  of  the  words  printed  in  Italics, 
your  lovynge  wife  &c.  but  no  fatisfadlory  anfwer  was  given  by 
any  of  Mr.  Urban’s  learned  contributors  who  were,  pleafed  to 
favour  them  with  their  attention  [r],  D.  H.  a  very  frequent 
as  well  as  knowing  correfpondent,  conceived  the  poet  to  have  no 
better  foundation  for  this  allulion  than  the  ftorv  told  by  the 
warders  of  the  women’s  weapons  preferved  in  the  armoury  in 
the  Tower,  with  which  in  one  night  they  cut  the  throats  of 
35,000  Danes  no  body  knows  when.  Others  imagined,  and 

[r]  Vol.  LIII.  1783.  p.  212.  231.  331. 
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one  of  them  was  confident,  that  the  pafTage  mu  ft  refer  to  the 
vulgar  tradition  of  the  women’s  joining  in  Etheld  red’s  maflacre 
of  the  Danes.  If  this  was  the  only  ground  the  poet  had,  he 
was  not  quite  lucky  in  his  application  of  the  ftory  ;  becaufe 
Harold,  in  his  exhortation,  was  made  to  affirm  what  many  of  his 
leegemen  as  well  as  their  prince  muff  know  to  have  been  un¬ 
true,  that  their  land  was  rid  of  the  Lurdanes  by  a  fcheme  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  favage.  If  the  poet’s  meaning  was,  that  the 
abfolute  freedom  of  England  from  the  Danifti  tyranny,  which 
really  happened  forty  years  after,  was  owing  to  the  machina¬ 
tion,  or  the  fpirit  of  a  wife,  I  ffiould  readily  quote  fo  ftrong  a 
cafe  in  point  for  fupporting  my  notion,  would  the  authority  be 
allowed.  But,  as  I  fufpeft  it  will  not,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
follow  the  advice  of  one  of  Mr,  Urban’s  correfpondents,  “  to 
£t  let  thofe  engaged  in  the  controverfy  about  the  genuinenefs  of 
“  thefe  poems  determine  how  Chatterton  came  by  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  this  tradition.” 

Hocktyde  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  the  battle 
of  Haftings,  which  Chatterton  faid  he  wrote  himfelf,  and  as 
often  in  the  fecond,  which  he  faid  was  written  by  Rowley.  I 
will  tranfcribe  the  lines  referred  to. 

N°  i.  v.  25.  As  when  two  bulles  deftynde  for  Hocktyde  fight 
Are  yoked  by  the  necke  within  a  fparre  See, 

348.  As  maftie  dogs  at  Hocktide  fet  to  fyglite. 

N°n.  v.412.  Brown  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hocktyde  game. 

574.  The  Saxonne  warryor  that  did  fo  entwyne 
Lyke  the  neffi  bryon  and  the  eglantine 
Orre  Cornylh  wraftlers  at  a  Hocktyde  game. 

Whether  the  poet,  or  poets  rather,  as  far  as  Chatterton’s 
teftimony  may  be  relied  on,  thought  there  was  any  connexion 
between  the  expulfion  of  the  Danes  and  the  Hoketyde  games  is 

not 
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not  clear;  but  this  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  idea  of 
the  writer  of  the  firft  part,  becaufe  the  verfes  of  Harold’s  ad- 
drefs  to  his  army,  in  which  he  notices  the  wife’s  ridding  the 
land  of  Lurdanes,  fo  quickly  follow  the  fimile  of  the  two  bulls 
in  the  Hocktyde  fight.  But  the  chief  queftion  is,  whether  the 
diverfions  of  this  feflival  fpecified  by  the  poet  were  entirely  of 
his  own  invention,  or  mentioned  in  print  or  in  a  MS.  or  found¬ 
ed  on  oral  tradition.  That  the  Englifh  then  regaled  them- 
felves  with  the  beft  nappy  ale  they  could  procure  can  hardly  be 
doubted ;  and,  though  a  cuftom  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  obfervance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  like  the  Jews  at 
their  feaft  of  Purim,  they  might  more  freely  indulge  in  liquor 
out  of  compliment  to  the  day,  becaufe  the  tyrant,  whofe  death 
they  commemorated,  expired  inter  pocula,  in  his  cups.  It  may 
be  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  fighting  of  dogs  and  of  bulls,  and  the 
wreftling  of  Cornifh  men,  were  fome  of  the  Hoketyde  fports. 
Thefe  therefore  might  be  44  fome  of  the  poetical  or  imaginary 
44  aflertions  of  Chatterton ;  or  he  might  have  learnt  thefe  cir- 
44  cumftances  from  the  difcovered  parchments  of  humble  profe, 
44  containing  hiftorical  or  local  memoirs  in  Cannyng’s  collec- 
46  tion  of  MSS.”  One  may,  however,  venture  almoft  to  affirm 
that  no  fuch  copious  detail  of  the  Hoketyde  games  is  to  be  traced 
in  any  printed  Hiftory  or  GlofTary. 

So  magnificent,  coftly,  and  gay,  was  the  feaft  kept  by  Hardi- 
eanute  on  the  marriage  of  his  fiffer  Gutiilda  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany  ;  that,  as  William  of  Malmfbury  relates,  when  he 
wrote  his  hiflory,  it  was  wont  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  longs  in  the 
llreets  [r].  And,  according  to  Matthew  of  Weflminfier,  even 
in  his  time,  the  players  and  the  minftrels  celebrated  the  fame 
with  vocal  and  inflrumental  muiic  at  private  entertainments 

[5]  Page  43. 
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and  in  taverns  [/].  The  wedding  feafl  at  which  this  king  died 
was  certainly  an  incident  of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
Englifh  nation;  and,  if  the  Hoketyde  was  a  commemoration  of 
ir,  it  might  reafonably  have  been  concluded,  that,  among  the 
merriments  there  were  fongs,  if  not  dramatic  interludes,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  hiftory  of  the  day,  had  Dugdale  not  informed  us  of 
there  being  a  play  called  Hocks  Tuefday ,  which  the  men  of 
Coventry  exhibited  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenelworth  Caf- 
tie  [»]. 

Numberless  are  the  fuppofed  imitations,  verbal  and  literal, 
of  the  modern  poets  attributed  to  Chatterton.  It  is,  however., 
imagined  that  he  cannot  be  detected  in  having  borrowed  the 

o  o 

term  Hoketyde  from  any  verfes  known  to  be  extant,  there  being 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  difcovered  in 

M  Page  415. 

[«]  Dugdale  had  adopted  the  general  opinion  of  the  Hoketyde’s  being  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  maffacre  of  the  Danes  by  Etheldred,  for  thus  he  exprelfcs  himfelf, 
“  that  there  might  nothing  be  wanting  that  thefe  parts  could  afford,  hither  came 
“  the  Coventree  men,  and  a£ted  the  ancient  play  long  fince  ufed  in  that  city 
“  called  Hocks  Tuefday ,  fetting  forth  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Danes  in  king  Ethel- 
5‘  d red’s  time,  with  which  the  queen  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  fhe  gave  them  a 
“  brace  of  bucks  and  five  marks.”  Warw.  firft  edition,  p.  116.  In  the  enquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  Rowley’s  poems,  p.  35,  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked 
“  that  reprefentations  of  religious  fubjedls  were  only  fafhionable  in  the  reign  of 
t£  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  that  thefe  exclufive  of  the  fubjedl:  by  no  means  re- 
“  fembled  what  we  called  a  play.”  The  fubjeft  of  the  Hcdus  Tuefday  play  muft 
have  been  hiforical  and  civil,  and  if  the  words  long  lince  ufed  may  be  carried 
back  a  century,  the  Hocks  Tuefday  play  acted  by  the  men  of  Coventry  will  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  obfervation  of  the  ingenious  learned  writer.  A  corre- 
fpondent  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1777,  p.  363,  is  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  Mr.  Warton,  for  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf :  “  At  the  time  when  Rowley 

“  is  fuppofed  to  have  written,  fcarcely  the  rudeft  attempts  of  the  drama  ( none 
“  indeed  but  thofe  fcriptural  interludes,  termed  MyfteriesJ)  had  been  made.” 
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any  poet  from  Shakfpeare  to  Gray  \w\,  Whether  Chatterton 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  the  Coventry  Hocks  Tuefday  play, 
or  any  Hoketyde  ballad  in  the  famous .Redcliffe  chefl:,  may  now 
be  a  frujtlefs  enquiry. 

Ross’s  hiftory,  the  churchwarden’s  book  of  Lambeth,  and 
Lambard’s  perambulation  concur  in  (hewing  that  the  Hokeday 

was  generally  obferved  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  fix- 

'  •*  ■  *  ■  •  ‘  / 

teenth  century  ;  Sir  Henry  Spelman  fiiys  it  was  not  quite  dif- 
ufed  in  his  time,  and  Dr.  Plot  has  noticed  feme  veftiges  of  it 
fifty  years  later ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  now  obiolete. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Hoketyde  declined  faft  foon  after 
the  Reformation  ;  and  that  a  feftive  feafon  on  account  of  a  deli¬ 
verance  from  the  Danifh  yoke,  of  a  very  ancient  date,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  joyful  commemorations  of  a  releafe  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  Popery,  fo  recently  accompliflied,  and  fo  momentous  to 
the  people  of  that  age.  The  anniverfary  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  however  advantageous  it  might 
have  proved  to  the  nation  above  five  hundred  years  before, 
would  of  courfe  yield  to  a  celebration  of  the  anniverfary  of  the 
birth,  or  of  the  coronation  of  a  reigning  queen,  by  whole  policy 
imd  fpirit  her  fubje&s  had  been  freed  from  fuperftitious  fiavery. 
And  in  the  next  reign,  the  difcovery  and  prevention  of  a  plot 
formed  for  fubverting  the  government,  by  deftroying  the  king 
and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legifiature,  occafioned  the 
-  eftablilhment  by  law  of  the  fifth  of  November  for  a  yearly  day 
of  thankfgiving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  deliverance. 

Mone^,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  collected  at  Hoketyde  for 
pious  ufes;  and  whilft  Popery  prevailed,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
a  part  of  it  was  fuperfiitioujly  applied,  I  the  rather  incline  to 

\iv']  Dr.  Johnfon  has.  not  inferted  the  word  Hoketyde  in  his  Diflionary. 
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this  interpretation  of  the  word,  from  finding  in  the  church 
books  of  Lambeth  the  gatherings  for  Hokeday  entered  with  the 
fums  collected  for  the  Sepulchre,  the  Pafchal,  the  Virgil,  the 
St  George’s  lights,  and  the  light  before  the  Rood  ;  but,  after 
the  Reformation,  contributions  for  thefe  and  fimilar  purpofes 
were  at  an  end.  Dr.  Plott  fays,  that  one  of  the  ufes  of  the 
Hoketyde  money  was  the  reparation  of-  the  churches  of  the  fe- 
veral  parifhes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  laft  extraCt  relative  to 
it  made  by  my  father  from  the  Lambeth  book.  This  mode  of 
railing  money  was  probably  foon  difcontinued,  as  being  infuffL 
cient  for  neceffary  repairs  and  becoming  decorations ;  and  to 
the  fmall  and  uncertain  voluntary  gifts  of  the  parifhioners  fuc- 
ceeded  a  compulfive  regular  affefi’ment  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
and  occupiers  of  land. 

The  largeft  Hokeday  collection  at  Lambeth  was  in  1521, 
when  the  lady  of  Norfolk  condefcended  to  have  the  gathering 
made  in  her  name;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  parifhioners-, 
with  equal  fuccefs,  availed  themfelves  of  the  influence  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Norfolk  (who  I  conceive  to  be  the  fame  perfon)  in 
procuring  gifts  towards  the  fupport  of  the  virgin  light. 

Supposing  the  abolition  of  the  government  of  the  Danes  in 
England  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  Hokeday  celebrity,  its 
being  thus  attentively  noticed  in  this  parifh  will  not  appear  in 
the  leafl:  furprizing,  when  it  is  confldered,  that  the  wedding 
feafl:  which  proved  fatal  to  Hardicanute  was  kept  at  Lambeth. 

SAM.  DENNE. 
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XXX.  A  Letter  from  Governor  Pownall  to  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Michael  Lort,  D.  D.  V.  P.  A.  S.  inclofwg  Mr. 
Ledwich’s  Letter  on  the  Ship-Temples  in  Ireland. 


Read  May  27,  1784. 


Bath ,  April  27,  1784. 

Sir, 

IN  the  courfe  of  my  [ a ]  refearches  after  the  nature,  character, 
and  manners  of  thofe  ancient  northern  Pirates  the  Vies  or 
G  Wicks,  called  by  the  Britifh  f  ViBs,  by  the  Saxon  Pbeachs  and 
g Wights,  by  the  Romans  ViBi  and  ViBones ,  and  by  thofe  of 
the  latter  Empire  PiBi ;  I  was  inqui-fitive  to  trace  their  metaphy - 
Jical  notions  about-  the  Rate  and  the  fuppofed  beings,  of  an  ex¬ 
igence  in'  a- metaphyfical  world,  derobed  of  grofs  matter.  This 
inquiry,  as  it  trained  through  the  operations  of  very  exalted, 
though  not  quite  civilized  minds,  led  me,  or  feemed  to  lead,  to 
the  primary  ideas  which  formed  their  character  ;  led  me  to  fee  the 
fpring  of  their  principles,  and  the  fource  of  many  of  their  cuf- 
toms  ;  led  me  to  underftand  the  effefi  of  fuperftition,  as  afluated 
by  their  Theology ;  led  me  to  fee  the  reference  of  their  allu- 
fions  in  their  poetry,  and  in  their  religious  notions;  and  finally 
led  me,  though  it  may  feem  lingular,  yet  by  a  natural  deduc- 

[a]  Thefe  are  contained  in  the. Second  Part  of  my  Treatife.  of  the  Study  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  not  yet  publilhed. 

\b~\  The  word  Pirate  is  not  here  to  be  underfbood  as  a  term  for  an  outlawed 
robber,  neither  acknowledging  nor  ufing,  in  any  degree,  the  law  of  nations. 
Such  as  it  was,  thefe  rovers  had  their  form  of  government;  fuch  as  they  were, 
thefe  pirates  had  and  obferved  the.  laws  of  nations. 
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tion,  to  what  I  apprehend  to  be  a  clear  explanation  of  a  fuper- 
ftition  fcarce  yet  eradicated  from  the  imagination  of  their  po- 
fterity,  the  notion  of  a  fupernatural  fecond fight . 

The  chief  application,  however,  of  the  knowledge  which  I 
fuppofed  myfelf  to  have  obtained  in  thele  matters,  has  been  to 
the  explanation  of  fome  of  their  monuments  of  antiquity,  which 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  explanatory  defcription. 

My  defcription  of  the  great  Pyramid  at  New-Grange,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  was  the  firft  exemplar  which  I  gave  to  our  fociety :  and 
my  account  of  the  monument  at  Dundalk,  called  a  Ship-temple 
given  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Dublin,  was  the  fecond. 
The  defcription  of  thefe  raifed  the  curiofity  of  the  Antiquaries  in 
Ireland.  Nothing  fimilar  to  the  firft  hath  as  yet  been  difcovered. 
Some  other  exemplarsiof  monuments  fimilar  to. the  lad  have  been 
now  lately,  in  confequence  of  my  account,  remarked.  I  had 
notice  from  Mr.  Ledwich  of  one  in  the  county  of  Mayo :  I 
begged  to  have  a  plan,  drawing,  and  defcription  of  it,  which  he 
hath  at  length  obtained  for  me  [c],  I  fend  it,  Sir,  to  you,  for  the 
amufement  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  and  I  give  it  juft  as  I 
receive  it  from  my  ingenious  and  learned  correfpondent,  an¬ 
nexing  by  way  of  notes  or  commmentary  fome  of  my  own  ideas 
on  the  fubjedh  The  account  is  contained  in  the  following  copy 
of  Mr.Ledwich’s  letter  to  me. 

44 Maryborough ,  Ireland ,  March  27,  1784. 

^  Sir, 

44  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  at  length  to  inclofe  you  a  draw- 
44  ing  of  the  antiquity  I  fo  long  ago  mentioned  to  you.  My 
44  learned  friend,  Mr.  Beauford,  informed  me  he  had  received  a 
44  notice  from  a  correfpondent  of  fuch  a  curiofity  being  in  the 
“  county  of  Mayo.  After  much  delay,  occafioned  by  diftance 
44  and  various  interruptions,  the  enclofed  was  lent  with  every 
44  afturance  of  exadlnefs,  I  mention  thefe  circumftances,  that  no 

[c]  See  PI.  xix. 
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“error  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  in  the  following  account  may  be 
“  imputed  to  Mr.  Beauford  or  me.” 

“  This  is  the  account  tranfmitted  with  the  drawing. 

“  On  a  conical  if  ole  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  Mullet ,  on  the 
44  wefiern  coafi  of  the  county  of  Mayo ,  funds  a  very  ancient  and  cu - 
44  rious  monument  in  good  prefervatipn.  The  walls  are  two  feet 
44  thick ,  and  formed  of  courfes  of  well  jointed fones,  but  without  ce- 
44  ment.  'Their  elevation  to  the  roofing  is  feven  feet ;  the  length  of 
4  4  the  room  fifteen  feet ;  the  breadth  unequal ,  the  ground  plan  form - 
44  ing  a  curvilineal  triangle .  The  door  placed  Gn  one  fide  is  confli - 
44  tuted  of  three  large  fionesy  two  converging  uprights  with  an  im - 
44  poft .  The  roof  is  made  with  large  fiagfiones  with  a  grafiy  co- 
44  vering.  There  is  no  tradition  refpe Sling  it.  The  natives  call 
44  it  [c],  Leabba  na  Fat  hack,  or  the  Giants  BedT 

44  Every  particular  about  this  ftru&ure  proclaims  its  anti- 
44  quity.  The  conical  fhape  of  the  room  is  not  eafily  accounted 
44  for  [V].  Did  each  extremity  terminate  in  an  apex,  I  Ihould 
44  find  no  difficulty  in  calling  it  a  Ship-temple ;  and  fuch,  before 
44  the  drawing  arrived,  both  Mr.  Beauford  and  1  believed  it  to  be. 

[<r]  The  humour  of  converting  heroes  into  Giants,  is  natural  to  the  half  civil¬ 
ized  ideas  of  antient  nations  :  nor  is  it  totally  undefcriptive  of  the  perfons.  But 
the  fa£t  here  is  the  word  Gig  as,  analifed  by  ftricSl  and  fair  analogy  is  Vic ,  cJVic 
or  Wigb  as  pronounced  by  modern  language.  The  element  at  the  begining  of 
this  word  is  an  afpirated  labial  pronounced  as  a  IV  or  Suio  gothick  'Y  afpirated  by 
the  Scotch  G ,  which  different  nations  pronounced  differently,  and  the  Britifh  in 
particular,  as  a  V  afpirated  with  an  F.  whence  thefe  Vies  were  with  them  FVi&s, 
and  Fiftiad. 

(y  ]  The  plan  of  this  monument  exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  what  I  take  to  be  the 
precife  fediion  of  one  of  thefe  ancient  Schipps :  boats  exactly  of  this  form  are  ufed 
in  the  weft  to  this  day,  and  there  is  one  of  this  very  fhape,  loaded  with  gardiners 
and  garden  hampers,  paddling  under  my  window  at  this  very  moment. 
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“  Your  extend ve  knowledge  may  poffibly  enable  you  to  remove 
“  this  objection.  It  has  been  fuggelled,  that  it  was  an  Hermi- 
“  tage  :  I  myfelf  have  fee n  many  in  the  Idles  of  Scotland,  and 
“  not  a  few  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  this  kingdom,  but  not 
“  one  of  this  fhape.  They  are  always  fquares  or  parallelo- 
<c  grams ;  of  the  latter  form  is  St.  Keivin’s  bed,  in  the  county  of 
“  Wicklow,  cut  out  of  the  living  rock. 

<c  This  antiquity  feems  to  me  to  approach  neareft  to  the 
“  Pidbs  houfes,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pop.e  in  Pennant’s  Tour,  Part 
u  I.  p.  318.  the  walls  without  cement,  and  the  flags  covering 
“  exadlly  agree,  but  then  they  are  always  rounds  and  never  to- 
“  tally  clofed  in  above[^]. 

“  If  you  fhould  be  inclined  to  think  it  a  non-defcript  fpecies 
“  of  Ship-temple,  what  think  you  of  the  following  ? 

44  Tacitus  (Demorib.  Germ.  644.)  fpeaking  of  the  Sueiones, 
“  fays,  [f]  forma  navium  eo  differt ,  quod  utrinque pr  or  a par  at  am fern- 
«  per  appulfui  frontem  agit .  Which  feems  to  indicate  that  their 
«  boats  were  of  one  lhape,  probably  fharp  at  each  end,  like  the 
“  Indian  canoes,  and  therefore  the  ealier  to  run  up  on  a  Ihore ; 
“  whereas,  had  their  fterns  been  fquare,  this  could  not  be  fo  fafely 
“  effedfed.  This  quotation  is  cited  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  as  a  proof 
“  that  the  Britilh  boats  were  fharp,  when  Tacitus  probably  men- 
44  tions  it  as  a  conftrudtion  peculiar  (eo  differt )  to  the  Sueiones  ; 
“  and  by  no  means  as  a  general  form  common  to  the  other  bar- 

[<>']  I  am  forry  to  differ  here  from  my  ingenious  correfpondent.  I  fhould  not, 
if  the  things  themfelves  did  not  differ  toto  ccelo.  Neither  do  I  conceive  this  to  be  a 
Ship-Temple,  but  a  Vies  Naval  Monument. 

[/]  The  reafon  of  the  double-prowed  veffels  of  thefe  Sueiones  was  derived  from 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  were  ufed.  They  were  ufed  to  run  in  amidfl 
yiies  and  Vliets ,  wherein  they  had  not  room  to  turn.  Their  form  was  peculiar  to 
their  peculiar  navigation  ;  and  therefore  they  were  no  models  for  veffels  ufed  in 
other  fituations — They  were  a  fpecies  of  Vlyboats ,  and  not  fit  for  long  fhips  and 
j'e  a- veffels. 


“  barous 
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*{  barous  nations  he  enumerates.  The  internal  evidence  arising 
**  from  this  diftin&ion  is  equal  to  direct  proof,  and  to  me  de- 
“  moil  ft  rates,  that  the  Suei'ones  were  behind  the  other  Nor- 
u  therns  in  naval  architecture,  as  the  fquare  or  round  ftern  was 
“  the  better  conftruCted  for  portage,  and  being  decked  for  war 
“  or  any  other  ufe.  Homer  very  accurately  marks  the  poop 
“  where  chief  warriors  flood. 

“  Nij’i  Trocpcc  7 rpvpiwp  fjteyocdvptis  IlpcoJecriXceis — Iliad  El.  V.  286. 
ci  Agreeable  to  this  TsrpvuvocvKp^o-aoiaim  Pollux  is  to  conquer  the 
66  fhip.  Befides,  on  the  poop  of  the  fhip  hood  theLrrarium,  which 
“  could  fcarcely  be  the  cafe,  if  it  was  tharp  as  the  prow.  Leaving 
“  this  for  your  more  ingenious  inveftigation,  I  am  fortunate  in 
“  being  able  to  fupply  you  with -the  molt  curious  extract  extant, 
“  and  the  mod:  antient,  of  a  fhip- temple  [g], 

“  There  are  fime ,  fays  Procopius,  who  think  that  the  pip  made  of 
white Jione ,  which  is  to  he feen  on  the  Pheeacian pore ,  is  that  in  which 
Ulvfes  was  carried  to  Ithaca ,  after  he  had  been  ho  [pit  ably  received  by 
the  Phcenic'ums.  This  pip  is  not  formed  out  of  one  flone,  but  of many ; 
and  it  has  an  infer  ip  t  ion  plainly  foe  wing  that  form  merchant  of  that 
country  did  in  former  times  place  this  monument  to  Jupiter  Capus ; 
the  Deity  which  thefe  people  formerly  worpiped.  To  this  day  the 
city  in  which  the  pip  Pood  is  called  CaJJiope .  In  the  fame  manner  is 
that  pip  formed  of  many  fanes  which  Agamemnon ,  the  fan  of  Atreus, 


To  arAojov  scplxei  lirrip  tv  yn  QottaxiJn  tx  xf6«  ktvxiitzxt’TrGwpt.twv  xr,v  tccvtv) 

dxlnv  1rny.1v  exhi^jv*  t»ve?  tjjv  vxvv  eiovhxi  v  rov  OJvirirea  t;  rnv  lGax>)V  tnop-Kift',. 

nvtyot  H'tvzyttc&at  xvrvv  ct IomQoc  %vit£n.  Koo  ~toi  &  fxcvoeiilf;  to  otAojov  t^t  Efiv,  aXX« 
lx  Xi Qcov  on  tcoXXftfv  ?uvx«1ai*  xca  ypxp/.tjjxloc.  tv  otvTLp  tyxtxo\<xTfla.i'  v-ca  J'lap- 

ptr.v  Qoa.  rxv  rlvx  IpcApuv  iv  r o7f  avu  UpuffAtS-ett  -to  ax.xG «//«  tsto  Au'  tm  Kacriov, 
Attc  yap  Katnov  irtpuev  zroTt  oi  Tyfs  avQpxrroC  t7rfl  xxi  r  zsoXi;  tv  v  to  isXoiov  t»to  ff»i- 

Xtv  if  T CV  <?£  TOV  p/00V3V  KaftMTnj  £7r»«aX«T«l*  TSTOV  Oi  rlv  TfOTTOV  tit  XiGwV  TEoXXcdV.  xxl 

n  vxvf.  iveivn  TXtTrotrilou  rjv  AycipipMiov  o  tb  Arptxf  xnf  Eu€o»«?  £v  Ftptfu  avtOt jxe  -rrj  Ap~ 

tXpltCribtASvOf  XKV  THTU3  TYjV  tf  OC.UT r,V  JSpiV,  rVlXX  S.X  TO  TYii  \pHytVeixf  ZVCudof  TOV 

«x7j-07rX8v  >5  AglifAif  fcwtpsogt i  7 olf  "EX Atjgtv.  Procop.  Goth.  Hift.  1.  iv.  c.  22. 
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placed  In  Gerafte ,  a  city  in  Euboea,  to  Diana ,  as  an  expiation  for 
the  offence  jhe  had  received  at  that  time ,  when ,  in  confequence  of  the  - 
facrifice  oj  Iphigenia ,  Juffered  the  Grecians  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage  {h]f: 

“  You  will  quickly  hence  fee  the  ufe  of  Ship-temples  among 
“  every  naval  people.  This  valuable  notice  demonftrates,  how 
(<  many  cuftoms  of  ancient  people  are  loft,  and  how  fortunate  it 
“  is  for  the, republic  of  letters  when  ingenuity  like  yours  throws 
“  out  a  hint  for  their  recovery  :  for  in  the  prefent  inftance  it  is 
“  literally  true.  If  I  might  prefume  to  fuggeft  my  wifhes, 
“  they  would  be,  that  from  the  fa£ts  which  you  are  in  pofteliion 
u  of,  you  would  review  this  fubjeft  of  Ship-temples,  and  trace  it 

\_h ]  1  have  always  thought  that  many  fafts,  even  in  fabulous  hiftory  and  in  poetry 
itfelf,  that  feem  to  be  the  moft  groundlefs,  are  founded  in  truth,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  reference  to  antient  cuftoms.  They  become  incredible  and  ridiculous 
by  the  narratives  of  future  ignorance;  yet  may  be  reduced  to  common  fenie  and 
plain  fa£t  by  fuch  reference.  Some  Pheachs ,  or  Pelafgians,  or  other  fea-rovers, 
might  have,  according  to  ufual  ancient  cuftom,  erected  this  monument  at  Cor- 
cyra,  in  the  form  of  a  fhip.  When,  then,  after  the  occafion  and  the  very  idea  of 
the  ancient  cuftom  is  loft,  future  ignorance  comes  and  tells  the  tale  of  a  fhip  me- 
tamorphofid  into  ftone,  and  putting  together  the  word  Pheacb  with  the  tradition 
of  Ulyfles,  make  it  the  very  flip  that  the  Phoenicians  fent  Ulyfifes  home  in,  a 
poet,  who  like  Homer,  was  an  antiquary,  would  profit  of  this  tale.  And  yet  Ho¬ 
mer,  although  in  his  fpirit  of  poetry  he  tells  the  ftory  of  the  Metamorphofis,  de- 
fcribes  it  in  fuch  words,  as  that  thofe  who  underfland  the  meaning  of  a  parable,  or 
apologue,  muft  fee  that  he  underftood  this  to  be  only  a  Naval  Monument  in  the 
/hope  of  a  Ship, ’Uni  doy ’UtXov,  cretled  like  our  Irifli  Naval  Monument  near  the 
Shore,  as  a  monument  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages : 

S'eivou  A»Gov  ryfuGi  youy; 

S'oi)  ixfXov,  tva,  SxvfAn^uxriv  /zxotvht 

vAv9pu7rot — — Od.  N.  156* 

Obferve  how  near  this  appellation  comes  to  the  appellation  Pheachs ,  by 
which  the  Saxons  called  thefe  Eics.  The  language  of  the  original  Autoch¬ 
thones  of  Greece  and  Thrace  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 


“  to 
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“  to  its  origin,  aud  illuftrate  it  with  drawings  [/].  I  (hould  ima- 
“  gine  there  could  not  be  a  more  curious  fubjeCt  propofed  to 
“  the  fociety,  or  one  fo  free  from  hypothelis  or  conjecture. 


tr,  •  n  #  r  »  ■  i 

'l  '  j,: \<  '  v>  :  -.v- 

(Signed) 

tC  To  Governor  Pownall.” 


4  I  am  Sir,  &c.. 

'  '  1  w  \  V  .  ’  *  '  "  . •  >  1  v  ' 

“  S.  Ledwich.” 


If  now,  Sir,  you  think  that  the  above  paper  and  notes  can 
form  an  evening’s  amufement  for  our  Society,  I  fend  it  you,  that 
you  may  communicate  it  to  them. 


I  am, 


Sir,  your  obedient,, 

i  S' 

humble  fervant, 

T.  POWNALL. 

£i]  lam  very  fenfible  to  the  politenefs  of  my  ingenious  correfpondent’s  fuggef- 
tron  ;  but  1  find  my  ideas  of  the  mode  of  the  Jludy  of  Antiquities ,  and  of  the  ufe  to 
be  made  of  it,  to  differ  fo  much  from  thofe  of  gentlemen  who  aim  at,  and  pof- 
fefs,  celebrity  in  this  branch  of  literature,  that  I  fhall  never  engage  myfelf  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  amufe  myfelf  and  few  friends.. 

- -  Otiofum  difponere  iempus} 

Et  vera  pariter  vacare  vita*. 


N  11  2 


XXXI.  Obfer- 


XXX  L  Obfervations  on  the  Alphabet  of  the  Pagan  Irifli, 
and  of  the  Age  in  which  Finn  and  Offin  lived.  Bj 
CoL  Charles  Vallancey. 


Head  Jane  24,  1784. 

ALL  the  Irilh  feanaches  or  antiquaries  have  ferioufly  af- 
ferted  that  their  Pagan  anceftors  had  the  ufe  of  an  alpha¬ 
betical  character,  called  Ogham ,  that  was  ufed,  not  as  a  cipher, 
but  as  an  uniform  alphabet,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  the 
flate,  and  to  religion,  were  recorded.  Hence,  in  late  ages,  this 
ch  a  rafter  was  improperly  named  the  Druidkal  Ogham,  for 
Druidifm  was  not  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  Pagan  Irifh, 
as  I  {hall  explain  to  this  Society  at  another  time. 

The  Ogham  and  its  explanation  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Irifh  Bards,  and  copied  into  my  Irifh  Grammars, 
In  the  firfl  edition,  I  followed  fuch  information  as,  at  that  time, 
I  could  colleft,  and  erroneoufly  faid,  that  thefe  characters  were 
marked  by  certain  ftrokes  {landing  perpendicular  to  one  rna/ier - 
line  drawn  horizontally  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was  named  the 
right  hand,  and  the  lower  the  left  hand. 

From  more  ancient  MSS.  it  has  fince  been  difeovered,  that  the 
mafier-iine  was  drawn  perpendicular,  and  the  charafters  marked 
by  ftrokes  perpendicular  to  it,  on  the  right  and  left,  a  mode  of 
3  writing 
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writing  perfectly  correfponding  with  that  ufed  by  the  Mancheou 
Tartars  on  the  borders  of  China,  as  defcribed  by  father  Du 
Halde.  This  miftake  is  corrected  in  the  fecond  edition  of  my 
Grammar,  printed  laft  year,  in  Dublin. 

Sir  James  Ware,  an  author  of  undoubted  veracity,  informs 
us,  that  he  was  pofiefted  of  a  thick  volume,  written  entirely  in 
the  Ogham .  As  I  could  not  trace  this  volume  to  get  a  light  of 
it,  and  had  never  been,  able  to  difcover  any  infcriptions  on 
ftone  bearing  fuch  characters,  either  on  altars,  cromleachs,  or 
other  monuments,  I  concluded  too  haftily,  that  both  Sir  James 
and  myfelf  had  been  impofed  on  by  modern  bards,  and  that  no 
fuch  characters  ever  exifted  in  Pagan  times. 

Mr.  Astle,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  the  Origin  and Progrefs 
of  Writing,  has  given  a  plate  of  fuch  Oghams  as  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  Irifh  MSS.  in  this  kingdom.  Thefe  are  not  all  alpha¬ 
betical  Ogham.  One  only  is  ancient ;  fome  are  the  inventions  of 
modern  bards,  but  the  moft  are  feales  of  Profodia ,  originally 
drawn  in  circles,  and  from  thence  formed  into  right  lines,  at 
pleafure,  to  the  number  of  150  different  feales,  as  fully  de¬ 
fcribed  in  an  ancient  MSS.  in  my  pofleflion.  Hence  arofe  the 
miftake  of  the  modern  Bards,  in  afferting  that  the  ancient  Irifh 
had  fo  many  different  alphabets.  But,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  thefe  circular  feales  of  Profodia  are  named  Beith-Sheire 
fVD)  which  in  Chaldaic  implies  dotnus  canticorum ,  and 
is  the  very  appellation  given  to  fimilar  feales  of  Profodia  by  the 
Arabs,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  the  learned  Dr.  Pocock’s 
Carmen  Tograi,  to  which  I  beg  leave,  at  prefent,  to  refer. 

In  an  ancient  Irifh  MS.  I  found  mention  made  of  an  in¬ 
scription  in  Ogham  on  the  tomb  of  a  great  Chieftan  named 
Conan  Colgac ,  faid  to  be  (lain  A.  D.  295.  As  this  was  near  two 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  by  whom 

it 


\ 
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it  is  fuppofed  the  prefent  alphabetical  character  of  the  Irifh 
was  introduced,  I  fpared  no  pains  to  difcover  the  tomb  of  Co¬ 
nan,  but  in  vain,  as  my  MSS.  did  not  inform  me  where  it 
flood. 

At  length,  I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  find  an  ancient  Epic  poem, 
defcribing  the  circumftances  of  the  Hero’s  death,  and  the  local 
fituation  of  his  monument ;  the  verfe  in  Irifh  runs  thus, 

Ni  raib  an  laoc  fraocda  Conan ;  an  Gabra  fan  trean  dail, 

Am  Beltine  an  blian  roime ;  aig  coine  adharta  na  Greine. 

Ro  torcar  an  cura  nar  tim  :  abfiongail  re  Fianaib  Finn, 

Fa  he  do  Clanab  Moirne  amhain ;  do  tarla  aca  fan  teang- 
bail.  •  >■■■ J  • 

Do  cloid  afeart  thiar  bo  tuaig ;  a  cluite  caointe  bo  diol  truaig, 
*Sta  ainm  Oghaim  air  lie  blaith ;  i  fliab  comh  dub  Callain. 

i.  e. 

“  The  fierce  champion  Conan  was  not  prefent  at  the 
“  bloody  battle  of  Gabra,  for  on  the  Beltine  (ift  day  of  May) 
“  of  the  preceding  year,  the  dauntlefs  hero  was  murdered  by 
“  the  Fiana  Finn ,  at  an  aflembly  met  to  worfhip  the  fun,  being 
“  the  only  man  of  the  Clan  Moirne  (tribe  of  Moirne)  who 
“  happened  to  be  at  that  folemnity.  His  lamentation  was  grief- 
exciting,  his  grave  was  dug  on  the  north  weft  fide  of  the 
“  black  mountain  of  Callan,  and  his  name  is  inferibed  in  Og- 
*>  ham  on  a  hewn  ftone.” 

This  worfhip  of  the  fun  is  particularly ‘exprefied  in  a  poem 
called  the  Urni  oj  OJJtan ,  found  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  by 
Mr.  Hill,  and  lately  printed  under  the  title  of  Ancient  Erfe 
Roems  collected  in  the  Highlands  :  the  verfe  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fpoken  by  Offian  to  St.  Patrick. 

Go  beag  a  Cubhail  chrobhnanach  ;  is  monoran  na  Greine, 
Gun  Chios  don  Riogh  mhordalach  ;  cha  dreid  feidhe  dile  do 
Sgeitlu  i.  e. 
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i.  e. 


“  O  blafphemous  Cumhal,  that  honour  you  pay  to  the  fun, 
“  through  ignorance  of  the  omnipotent  king,  is  of  no  more  ef- 
(t  fed  than  if  you  woi  fhipped  your  ftueld.” 

This  poem  is  evidently  the  compofition  of  the  early  Chriftian 
monks;  and  in  the  laft  verfe,  the  Finn  (militia)  are  fent  to 
Rome  on  a  pilgrimage,  for  the  bloody  conteft  they  were  the 
caufe  of,  at  the  battle  of  Gabra. 

Having  communicated  the  obfervations  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  letter  concerning  Conan’s  tomb  to  Mr.  O’Flanagan, 
a  young  man  of  letters  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  which  dif- 
trich  mountain  Callan  {lands,  known  generally  at  this  day  by* 
the  name  of  Altoir  na  Greine ,  or  the  Altar  of  the  Sun,  and  re¬ 
queuing  this  gentleman’s  aftiftance  to  difcover  Conan’s  tomb,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  the  following  letter  : 


Sir, 


Ennis,  20  Apr.  1784, 


The  very  laborious  and  praife- worthy  talk  you  have  under¬ 
taken  to  elucidate  the  Pagan  {late  of  Ireland  gives  me  room  to 
hope  the  following  information  of  Conan  Colgac’s  tomb  will 
be  acceptable  to  you. 

I  went  in  fearch  of  the  monument  of  antiquity  fo  particu¬ 
larly  pointed  out  by  you,  in  company  with  a  young  man  who 
had  been  my  fchool-fellow.  We  proceeded  to  Mountain  Cal¬ 
lan  (or  Altoir  na  Greine),  about  eight  miles  weflward  of  the 
town  of  Ennis,  and  foon  found  a  very  large  altar,  about  twelve 
feet  by  four,  extending  from  Eaft  to  Weft:  it  lies  on  the  South 
fide  of  the  mountain,  about  half  a  mile  diftant  from  the  high 
road  leading  from  Ennis  to  Ibriban,  on  the  right  hand.  It  is 
conftrudled  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  of  large  gritty 
Hones,  covered  with  another  ftone  laid  horizontally,  twelve  feet 

long 
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long  by  four  broad  and  fix  inches  thick.  After  fearching  very 
minutely  far  the  infcription,  1  was  much  difappointed,  no  traces 
of  any  characters  whatever  appearing  thereon,  wherefore  I  ref- 
turned  to  a  peafant’s  cottage  about  a  mile  eaftward  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  a  valley  between  it  and  the  oppofke  hill ;  and  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  peafant,  that  he  had  obferved  another  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  north 
weft  of  the  altar,  which  refembled  a  tomb-flone,  and  that  k  had 
ftrokes  engraved  on  it,  very  unlike  letters. 

Fully  confident  that  this  muft  be  the  monument  vve  fought 
for,  he  guided  us  to  the  fpot ;  and  there  we  found  a  large  hewn 
{tone  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  in  the  altar  abovementioned  r 
the  length  of  the  ftone  is  between  feven  and  eight  feet,.  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  tumulus* 
with  an  infcription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fac  fimik  re- 
prefentation. 


1  • 


’ 4  i  ft i  **  ( 


4 
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By  the  rules  given  for  the  Ogham  craob  in  Mac  Curtin’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  your  Grammar,  I  decypher  this  infcription  in  the 
following  mariner  : 

FAN  LlC  SI  TA  CONAN -COLGAC  COS  -  FA  DA. 

i.  e. 

Beneath  lies  Conan- Colgac  the  long-footed. 

Be  pleafed  to  obferve,  Sir,  that  in  many  poems  I  find  this  hero 
furnamed  Colgac,  Maol,  Malaflac,  Mac  Moirne,  &c.  He  is  faid 
to  be  grand  Con  of  Goll-Mac-  Moirne,  and  to  have  fucceeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  Clan  Moirne :  he  is  reprefented 
as  a  furious,  violent,  and  fierce  champion,  of  a  gigantic  fize, 
and  according  to  the  annals  of  Innisfallen,  after  the  fall  of 
Finn-Mac-Cul  (or  Finn  Mac  Cumal),  A.  D.  283,  at  Rath  Breoga, 
on  the  river  Boyne,  he  had  frequent  contentions  with  the  Clana 
Baofgne,  for  the  captain  generalfhip,  which  was  at  length  the 
caufe  of  his  death. 

By  all  our  annals,  the  battle  of  Gabm  was  fought  A.  D.  296, 
on  the  following  account.  Cairbre  Lifeacar  monarch  of  Ire¬ 
land,  jealous  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Flana  Finn ,  or  mi¬ 
litia  of  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  piqued  at  the  defertion  of 
their  leader  Finn  Mac  Cumal  (or  Fingall,  as  he  is  lately  named) 
from  his  grandfather  Art,  at  the  battle  of  Maighe  Macrume, 
A.  D.  250,  perfecuted  that  body  moft  violently.  Whereupon 
Ofiin,  the  fon  of  Finn,  then  their  leader,  applied  for  afiiilance  to 
his  nephew  Moglia  Corb,  king  of  Leath  Mogha,  whole  mother 
was  Saomor,  the  daughter  of  Finn.  This  king,  having  joined 
his  forces  to  the  Clana  Baofgne,  invaded  Leinfter,  and  gave  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  monarch  at  a  place  called  Gabra,  near  the  royal  palace 
of  Tamar;  in  this  battle  the  monarch  and  2800  of  his  men 
fell,  with  moft  part  of  the  celebrated  Fiana  Finn,  or  militia  of 
Ireland. 


1 
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I  need  not  inform  you,  Sir,  that  every  province  in  Ireland  at 
that  aera  had  their  peculiar  militia  called  Curaithe  or  Curaidhe, 
and  were  difringuifhed  by  various  names,  as  Curaithe  of  the  red 
branch*  &c.  & c.  In  the  different  provinces  every  corps  had  their 
feparate  captain ;  but  when  affembled  together  on  any  emergency, 
they  were  commanded  by  a  Finn  or  captain-general ;  and  the 
Curaithe  thus  affembled  affumed  the  name  of  Fiana  Finn,  or 
Finne  Eirin,  the  Finn  or  troops  of  Ireland.  Finn  Mac  Cumal 
(or  Finn  gall),  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  was 
eledfed  captain-general,  and  enjoyed  that  poft  untill  his  death, 
A.  D.  283,  when  the  contentions  before  recited  for  the  captain 
generalfhip  commenced,  and  continued  till  the  memorable  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gabra  A.  D.  296,  where  the  entire  body  was  fo  weakened, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  refpectable  appearance  ever  after, 
lam,  Sir, 

Your  moft  devoted  and  mofl  humble  fervant, 

THEO.  O’  FLA  NN  A  GAN. 

To  Col.  Vallancey,  LL.D. 

_  (.•*!  / .  i  .I*  . .  *  -  i  ^  i  *  1  4  #  '  *  ( 

Observations. 

This  gentleman’s  letter  clears  up  two  defrable  fjufts* 
Firft,  That  the  ancient  Irifh  had  an  alphabetical  character  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  Secondly,  The  period  in  which 
Offin  and  Finn  lived. 

As  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  with  that  learned  antiquary 
Mr.  Lhwyd,  that  the  Erfe  and  Irifh  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cambro  Britons,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  many  infcriptions  in  fimilar  charadters  to  thofe 
contained  in  this  letter  may  ftill  exift  in  Britain,  and  have  been 
overlooked,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  the  accidental  marks 
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of  the  chiffel  ;  and  at  this  moment  a  learned  member  of  this 
Society,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  illuflrate  the  antiquities 
of  England,  tells  me,  that,  when  he  was  at  Kirk  Braddin  in  the 
Ifle  ot  Man,  he  was  informed,  that  fimilar  charadters  (according 
to  their  defcriprion)  had  been  obferved  on  fome  hones  brought 
for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  but  the  builder  had  turned  the 
infcriptions  to  the  infide  of  the  wall,  to  hide  their  deformity. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  this  learned  body,,  the 
advantage  which  may  arife  from  the  publication  of  this  letter. 

With  refpedt  to  the  name  Ogham,  which  implies  a  fecret 
and  facred  charadfer,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  like  all  other  fcien- 
tif  c  words  in  the  ancient  Irifh,  it  is  of  oriental  origin,  and  that; 
>t  is  derived  from  the  Ghaldaic  or  Phoenician  DHtf  ocham* 
Aben  Elra  &  Rabbi  Salomon  explain  CDHK  to  be  arcam  vel fcri - 
mum  pro  recondendis  fcriptis  et  abiis  regum  et  prmcipum .  R. 
Kim  hi  lagenay  to  which  the  learned  Schaaf  replies,  “  nimirum 
decretum  regis  Cyri  diligenter  cufoditum,  inventum  eft  in  vafe  fiblili, 
aut  alius  materia^  ne  corrumperetur Some  Rabbies  explain 
the  word  by  vafa  cenea ;  others  think  it  is  the  name  of  a  town> 
as  Achmeta,  Ecbatana  vulgo  lie  didla,  but  the  true  and  literal' 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  court  char  abler  y  appropriated  to  the 
records  of  the  church  and  (late. 

Of  the  Ogham  Profodia,  whence  the  Hercules  Ogmius  of  the 
Gauls,  I  fhall  treat  at  large  in  a  future  memoir. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  learned  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  name  of  the  armed  militia  of  ancient  Ireland, 
known  by  the  names  of  Finne,  Finne-Finn,.  and  Fiana  Eirin. 
In  feveral  ancient  MSS.  they,  are  called  rillfnne :  the  word 
Gille  or  Giola  is  explained  by  the  modern  Lexiconifls  by  Ar~ 
mour-bearer ;  but  it  originally  implies  the  armed  foldier,  and  was 
the  name  of  a  particular  order  of  military  in  the  ancient  Per- 
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fian,  Chaldasan  and  Phoenician  armies.  We  find  them  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  iacred  fcriptures,  by  the  names  of  J*£)V)p  Kulphin, 
and  Gulphin,  as  in  Ffth.  9  and  5  whence  Schaaf  in  his 

Chald.  Lex.  p.  31,  properly  fays,  psbu  Gulphin,  armorum  ge¬ 
nus,  idem  putamus  efle  quod  J’tjVlp  Kulphin,  Clavae,  and  from 
hence  is  borrowed  the  Irifh  family  name  of  Gillpin .  It  was  the 
title  given  to  the  captain  general  of  the  troops,  whence  the 
Bards  have  confounded  the  name  of  Finn  Cul  or  Cul-finn,  and 
not  without  propriety  have  denominated  him  Finn  mac  Cumal, 
becaufe  thele  troops  in  Ireland  were  always  called  upon  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  fee  that  cumal  or  reftitution 
was  made  for  trelpaffes  committed.,  In  the  Brehon  laws  of 
Ireland  cumal  always  implies  reflitution  ;  and  in  thofe  I  have 
perilled  the  cumal  was  valued  from  three  cows  to  twenty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature'of  the  offence.  I11  the  Chaldaic  we  find 
gomal,  rttribuit  bonum  pro  bono ,  et  malum  pro  rnalo  (Schaaf, 
p.  31,)  Nboi  gomla,  retribution  Italice  remuneratione  (David  de 
Pomis,  Didiones  externas).  And  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  ancient 
and  learned  author  and  philofopherV  derivation  of  Gulphin :  in 
the  Chaldaic,  Su  gul,  lays  her  lignifies  ve/I  is,  toga ,  tunica ;  and 
WO  pheneh  is  cujtodire ,  fervarer  Italice  guardare’,  and  from  this*, 
word  1  conclude  the  Irifh  Finn  or  Fiana  to  be  derived.. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen*.  .  v 

Your  molt  obedient  mod  humble  fervant,. 

CHA.  VALLANCEY^ 
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XXXI.  An  Account  of  form  artificial  Caverns  in  the 
Neighbourhood  a/ Bombay.  By  Mr .  William  Hunter, 
Surgeon  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 


Read  July  i,  1784. 

\t  .  -j  ,  J  Ct/Kd 

IN  different  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  of  Bombay*  we  meet  with  fome  mod  du- 
pendous  monuments  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity;  which 
would  be  matter  of  admiration  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
muff  adonifli  us  dill  more,  when  we  find  them  in  a  country  re¬ 
markable  for  the  indolence  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.  Thefe 
are  a  fet  of  enormous  excavations,  all  of  which  are  made  in  fo- 
lid  rocks,  and  decorated  with  a  variety  of  figures,  mod  curioufly 
cut  from  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  caverns  themfelves.  That 
which  has  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  is  on 
the  fmall  ifland  of  Elephant  a,  fituated  in  the  eaff  fide  of  the  har- 
l*)ur  of  Bombay.  This  ifland  runs  to  a  confiderable  height  in 
the  middle,  and  has  a  (lope  to  the  north  and  fouth,  in  which  di¬ 
rection  is  its  greateft  length.  Near  the  fouth  end  is  the  figure 
of  an  elephant,  rudely  cut  in  done,  from  which  the  ifland  has 
its  name.  The  length  of  the  body  is  twelve  feet,  the  height 
about  eight.  The  trunk  is  rolled  up  in  a  fpiral  form,  and  pretty 
well  cut;  the  legs  are  fhapelefs  maffes  of  matter,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  too  large,  and  feem  intended  merely  as  pillars  to  fupport 
the  fabric.  We  mud  look  in  the  fatne  light  on  the  tail,  which 
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is  maffy,  and  reaches  to  the  ground ;  and  on  a  pillar,  which  is 
-placed  under  the  pofterior  part  of  the  belly.  On  the  back  are  the 
remains  of  ibmething  that  is  faid  to  have  formerly  represented  a 
young  elephant,  though  no  traces  of  fuch  a  refemblance  are  now' 
to  be  found.  The  whole  has  been  formed  from  one  piece  of 
ftone ;  but  the  body  is  now  fplit  in  two,  and  there  are  vilible 
marks  of  its  having  been  done  by  gun-powder.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  northward,  you  are  condu&ed  by  a  pretty  fteep  af* 
cent  up  the  fide  of  a  rock,  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  which  enters 
from  the  North.  By  it  you  are  led  frit  of  all  into  a  feerandah, 
or  piazza,  which  extends  from  eaft  to  weld  ftxty  feet ;  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  is  ftxteen  feet.  In  the  weft  end  is  a  human 
figure  with  eight  arms,  four  on  each  fide,  united  at  the  fhoulder, 
one  behind  another.  On  the  right  the  foremoft  arm  pafies  acrols 
the  body,  and  is  applied  to  the  oppofite  fide,  at  that  part  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ufually  wear  their  crees  or  dag¬ 
ger,  as  if  about  to  draw  it.  The  fecond  is  thrown  out  from  the 
body,  and  the  fore-arm  has  been  bent,  fo  as  to  come  before  the 
breaft,  but  is  broken  off  a  very  little  way  beyond  the  elbow.  The 
humerus  of  the  third  is  parallel  to  the  former,  but  the  fore-arm. 
entirely  broken  oft.  The  fore-arm  of  the  fourth  is  bent  upwards, 
but  broken  off  near  the  wrift.  The  two  firft  arms  on  the  left  fide 
are  gently  bent,  and  hang  downwards;  t lie  third  fupports  a 
fmali  female  figure,  and  the  fourth  is  extended  above  the  head, 
to  fupport  an  irregular  body  fomething  like  the  folds  of  a  hang¬ 
ing  collected  together.  The  right  thigh  is  bent  outwards,  al- 
moft  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  but  broken  off  near  the  knee. 
The  left  is  broken  oft'  clcfe  to  the  hip.  This  figure  is  furrounded 
by  a  number  of  fmaller  ones  in  various  attitudes.  In  tire  eaft 
end  is  another  human  figure,  which  is  now  nothing  more  than 
a  buft,  as  it  only  extends  to  the  waift,  and  the  arms  are  wanting. 
This  laft  circumftance  however  is  the  effect  of  violence,  for  the 
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arms  bear  evident  marks  of  mutilation.  Both  thefe  figures,  and 
moft  of  thofe  which  are  to  be  delcribed,  wear  on  their  heads  a 
kind  of  helmet,  the  body  of  which  feems  to  be  compofed  of  a 
foft  fubftance  applied  very  clofely  to  the  head,  fomething  in  form 
of  a  turban,  but  of  a  more  pyramidal  fhape  than  thofe  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  at  prefent,  and  marked  with  inequalities  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  quilted  fluff.  In  the  front  is  a  plate 
much  like  that  of  a  grenadier’s  cap;  and  on  each  fide  appears 
part  of  another  plate,  which  is  placed  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  and  projects  from  behind  the  ears.  It  is  ribbed  like  a  fcal- 
lop  (hell,  and  a  good  deal  refembles  (in  figure  though  not  in 
fituation)  the  ruff  formerly  worn  in  England.  Some  of  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  fouth  end  of  the  cave  have  the  back  of  their  heads 
turned  towards  the  fpe&ator,  fo  as  to  afcertain  the  form  of  this 
plate  exaflly,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  prefent 
their  faces.  For  though  all  thefe  ftatues  are  as  round  and  pro¬ 
minent  as  the  life,  yet  none  of  them  are  entirely  detached  from 
the  fides  of  the  rock.  The  two  figures  juft  now  defcribed  havo 
large  mafly  ear-rings,  and  below  thefe  appear  a  few  ringlets  of 
hair  which  fpread  upon  the  fhoulder.  The  under  lip  of  thefe, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  figures,  is  remarkably  thick. 

The  body  of  the  cave  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  feeran- 
dahs  fimilar  to  the  former.  The  dimenfions  of  the  cave  and 


feerandahs  are  as  follows  : 

Length  of  the  cave  from  north  to  fouth  90  feet 

Breadth  of  the  fouth  feerandah,  including  the  niches 
which  contain  ceitain  figures  to  be  after  delcribed  24 
Breadth  of  the  North  feerandah  16 

Weft  16 

Eaft  16 

Breadth  of  the  cave  from  Eaft  to  Weft  78 
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whence  the  whole  length,  including  the  feerandahs  is  130  feet, 
and  the  entire  breadth  ijo. 

The  roof  is  fupported  by  four  rows  of  pillars  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  fifteen  feet  from  each  other.  The  bale  of  each  pil¬ 
lar  is  a  fquare  parallelopiped,  three  feet  three  inches  thick,  and 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height :  on  this  Hands  a  round  column, 
five  feet  high,  which  tapers  pretty  faft  towards  the  top.  It  is 
terminated  by  a  ring,  one  foot  and  an  half  in  thicknefs,  which 
projects  exaftly  like  the  cordon  in  a  piece  of  fortification,  and 
has  been  compared,  not  improperly,  to  a  round  cufhion  prefied 
flat  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  rock.  Above  *his  is 
another  fquare  parallelopiped,  one  foot  high,  and  on  the  top  of 
it  a  plate,  nine  inches  thick,  which  projefts  to  eaft  and  weft  two 
feet  and  an  half  beyond  the  top  of  the  pillar,  having  its  ends 
Hoped,  and  cut  into  a  moulding.  Its  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  pillar.  Above  all,  there  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  over  the  top  of  the  pillars,  a  ridge  cut  out 
from  the  rock,  refembling  a  beam,  about  one  foot  in  thicknefs. 
From  thefe  data,  we  find  the  whole  height  of  the  cave  to  be 
fifteen  feet.  The  column,  cordon,  and  upper  parallelopiped 
(which  two  laft  form  the  capital)  are  finely  fluted,  and  on  each 
corner  of  the  bafe,  where  it  projects  beyond  the  column,  is 
placed  a  fmall  figure  in  a  fitting  pofture. 

In  the  weft  end  of  this  cave  is  a  chamber,  twenty  feet  fquare, 
with  four  doors,  and  within  it  is  fomething  like  a  fmall  maufo- 
leum.  This  has  probably  been  the  place  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  religious  worfhip,  the  fanEfum  fandtorum  of  the  cave.  On 
each  fide  of  every  door  is  a  gigantic  figure,  in  all  eight.  Their 
heads  are  decorated  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  before  de- 
fcribed;  they  have  chains  round  their  necks,  and  ear-rings  of  an 
enormous  fize.  The  moft  entire  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fouth 
door.  Its  whole  height  is  about  thirteen  feet  and  an  half.  He 
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refts  on  the  right  leg,  and  the  knee  of  the  left  is  a  little  bent. 
The  right  humerus  hangs  downwards,  parallel  to  the  body,  and 
the  fore-arm  is  bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  hand  is  oppofite 
to  the  navel:  the  palm  is  turned  upwards,  and  fuftains  a  globe; 
and  the  fingers  are  bent  a  little  backwards  at  their  joining  with 
the  metacarpus,  in  a  manner  that  admirably  reprefents,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  makes  the  lpedator  almoft  feel,  the  weight 
of  the  body  which  they  fupport.  A  belt  is  palled  round  the 
body  at  the  navel,  and  from  the  left  fide  of  this  hangs  a  ftrap 
joining  with,  and  fupporting  a  garment,  which  firft  appears  at 
the  right  hip,  pafles  over  the  thighs,  under  the  genitals,  which 
it  leaves  uncovered,  and  is  tied  in  a  large  knot  on  the  outfide  of 
the  left  thigh.  From  this  knot,  it  is  reverted  over  that  thigh 
and  crofies  the  other  part  of  the  fame  garment,  from  whence  the 
end  hangs  loofe  between  the  legs.  The  left  hand  refts  on  the 
larger  knot  of  this  garment.  The  left  thigh  and  knee  are  in 
particular  well  executed.  The  patella  is  diftindtly  formed,  and 
you  can  clearly  perceive  the  fwelling  of  the  vafti  mufcles,  efpe- 
dally  the  vaftus  internus.  The  legs  are  not  handfome,  as  they 
taper  from  the  knee  and  have  little  or  no  calf ;  however,  they 
much  refemble  thofe  generally  met  with  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  weft  feerandah  is  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  figure,  with  eight  arms,  his  body  inclined  very  much  to 
the  left,  his  legs  folded  under  him,  but  too  much  mutilated  to 
diftinguifh  their  real  pofition.  Two  of  the  arms  fupport  a  cur¬ 
tain  or  canopy  over  his  head.  On  this  canopy  fit  a  number  of 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  devotion.  One  of  the  right  hands 
holds  a  fword  of  juftice,  and  in  one  of  the  left  is  a  pedeftal,  on 
which  ftands  a  fmall  figure  with  his  back  turned  to  the  large 
one,  and  inclined  fo  much  backwards  that  the  head,  when  en¬ 
tire,  muft  have  hung  very  low  5  but  that  is  now  broke  off,  and 
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the  other  parts  of  the  figure  are  greatly  mutilated.  From  thefe 
two  circumftances  many  travellers  have  fuppofed  the  large  fta- 
tue  to  reprefent  Solomon  in  the  a£t  of  dividing  the  child  ;  an 
idea  fo  repugnant  to  all  probability,  that  I  fhould  not  have 
thought  it  worth  mentioning  had  1  not  heard  and  feen  it  af- 
ferted  with  a  great  degree  of  confidence.  Another  of  the  left 
hands  holds  a  bell,  which  is  known  to  be  an  inftrument  con- 
flantly  ufed  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Gentoos.  The 
arms  and  hands  of  the  large  figure,  which  are  entire,  and  fix  in 
number,  are  exceedingly  well  executed;  the  other  two  are  broken 
off. ' 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  people,  whoever  they  were, 
who  carved  thefe  ftatues  have  accurately  obferved  and  ex- 
preffed  fuccefsfully  the  form  of  the  limbs,  and  the  alterations 
that  undergoes  from  mufcular  a&ion  or  external  impulfe.  But 
in  the  oppofite  end  of  this  feerandah  is  a  group  of  figures  which 
fhews  them  to  have  poffeffed  a  much  more  difficult  part  of  the 
ffatuary’s  art,  I  mean  that  which  reprefents  the  effects  of  men¬ 
tal  fenfations  on  the  human  countenance.  The  three  principal 
figures  which  compofe  this  group  are  two  men,  and  a  woman 
placed  between  them,  all  at  full  length  and  in  a  handing  pof- 
ture.  One  of  the  men  refts  his  hand  on  the  fhoulder  of  the 
woman,  who  feems  ftudioufly  to  turn  away  from  him ;  the 
other  man,  from  his  air,  has  the  appearance  of  fuperior  rank, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  refemblance  of  his  drefs  to  that 
worn  by  the  Bramins  at  prefent,  belongs  to  that  facred  order. 
An  air  of  dejedlion  is  vifible  in  every  one  of  thefe  figures;  their 
heads  are  declined  a  little  from  the  perpendicular  attitude,  and 
every  feature  is  exprefiive  of  grief,  not  indeed  of  any  violent  agi¬ 
tation,  but  of  a  lettled,  deep  rooted  concern. 

But  the  moff  remarkable  figure  of  all  is  in  the  fouth  feeraii" 
dab,  dircTtiy  facing  the  main  entrance  of  the  cave.  It  is  an 
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enormous  buffi,  with  four  heads  joined  behind  the  ears;  one  of 
which  faces  prefents  itfelf  diredlly  in  front,  two  more  are  feen 
in  profile,  and  the  fourth  does  not  appear,  being  hid  behind  the 
firffi.  The  firft  face  meafures  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  brow 
(where  the  ufual  ornament  of  the  head  begins)  to  the  bottom  of 
the  under  lip  :  the  nofe  is  about  one  foot  and  an  half  in  length 
the  whole  length  of  the  face  is  four  feet  and  an  half ;  the  breadth 
from  the  car  to  the  middle  of  the  nofe,  three  feet  four  inches. 
The  breadth  of  the  whole  figure  between  the  fhoulders  is  about 
twenty  feet.  This  face  has  a  drowfy  but  placid  appearance. 
That  on  the  left  (of  the  fpe&ator  who  faces  it)  has  the  eye¬ 
brows  contracted,  the  fkin  of  the  nofe  drawn  upwards  and  the 
alee  nafi  diffiended,  expreffing  contempt  mixed  with  indignation. 
The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  whifkers;  the  tongue  is  thruffi  out 
between  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  features  are  in  fome  degree 
monffirous.  There  are  four  hands, ~  one  on  each  fide,  and  two 
others  half  way  between  the  former  and  the  middle  of  the  figure. 
The  outermoifi  right  hand  (that  mod:  to  the  left  of  the  fpeClator) 
i'upports  a  large  hooded  fnake  ;  the  middle  finger  is  not  quite 
entire,  but  muff  have  been  about  three  feet  and  an  half  in  length. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  fnake  is  about  a  foot.  The  inner  hand  on 
this  fide  is  entirely  broken  off,  but  appears  to  have  held  a  fnake 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former.  The  inner  lefc  hands  fup~ 
ports  a  body  of  an  oblate  fpheroidal  form  with  a  conical  excref- 
cence  at  the  upper  part  and  fcaly  like  the  fquill  or  filly  root,  of 
of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  fill  the  palm  of  the  hand  compleatly.  The 
remaining  face  has  a  more  pleafing  afpeCt  than  the  laft;  the  un- 
'  der  lips  of  both  are  remarkably  thick.  The  outer  left  hand  is 
reified  on  the  fhoulder,  with  the  palm  turned  inwards,  and  holds 
an  irregular  body  like  a  bunch  of  flowers.  May  we  not  aferibe 
the  difference  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  afpeCt  of  the  two 
laffi  mentioned  faces  to  the  nature  of  the  obje&s  which  are  held 
6  in 
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in  the  two  hands,  directly  in  view  of  thofe  faces  ?  All  the  heads 
have  very  large  ear-rings,  and  much  the  fame  ornaments  with 
thofe  before  defcribed. 

On  the  eaft  end  of  the  fame  wall  is  an  Amazon ;  the  left 
bread,  which  is  the  only  one,  is  very  large  and  globular  ;  and  it 
plainly  appears  that  there  has  never  been  any  other.  The  right 
arm  refts  on  the  head  of  a  bull ;  the  left  hangs  down,  and  takes 
hold  of  fomethinp’  which  is  fo  much  mutilated  that  we  cannot 
difcover  what  it  has  been  meant  to  reprefent.  Behind  thefe  are 
two  other  arms;  the  right  fupports  a  fnake  of  the  kind  before- 
mentioned,  and  in  the  left  fhe  holds  a  fmall  fhield,  grafping  it 
by  that  part  which  is  meant  for  the  infertion  of  the  arm.  The 
fhield  is  round,  and  regularly  convex  on  the  outfide,  which  the 
flatue  turns  towards  herfelf,  holding  it  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  fhoulder.  She  has  double  bracelets  on  her  two  left  hands, 
and  a  ring  on  each  finger ;  on  the  right  are  lingle  bracelets,  and 
a  ring  only  on  the  little  f  nger.  She  leans,  as  beforementioned, 
to  the  right  fide,  wdaich  ought  to  make  the  left  hip  projed  a 
little,  but  that  projedion  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  reprefen- 
tation,  which  makes  it  appear  diftorted.  The  figure  is  fur- 
rounded  with  many  fmaller  ones,  both  human  and  animal,  in  va¬ 
rious  poftures. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  great  figure  with  three  faces  is  a  male 
flatue  at  full  length  ;  his  left  hand  leaning,  or  rather  prefling  on 
the  head  of  a  dwarf;  who,  by  the  pofition  of  his  body,  and  ex- 
preffion  of  his  countenance,  feems  to  experience  great  torture. 
Thefe  dwarfs  are  figures  of  a  monflrous  form  that  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  in  this  and  in  forne  of  the  other  caves.  They  have  heads  of 
an  enormous  fize,  with  very  fhort  necks.  Their  bread:  is  con- 
traded,  but  the  belly  large,  prominent,  and  much  longer  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  parte  The  legs  and 
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thighs  are  very  final],  bearing  no  proportion,  either  in  length  or 
tbicknefs,  to  the  reft  of  the  figure.  They  are  commonly  placed, 
as  in  the  inftance  before  us,  clofe  to  a  large  ftatue  who  leans  on 
them,  and  fbmeti.mes  appears  to  give  them  very  great  pain.  The 
dwarf  we  have  been  now  fpeakmg  of  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
fnake,  t willed  in  a  variety  of  folds.  The  large  figure,  from  the 
knotted  firing  over  his  left  fhoulder  and  breaft,  appears  to  be  of 
the  order  of  Bramins.  A  number  of  figures  round  him  are  pre- 
fenting  offerings,  one  of  which  is  plainly  a  filh.  One  figure  is 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  large  one,  with  his  eyes  turned  up¬ 
wards,  A  fmall  figure  on  the  right  of  the  Bramin  has  a  knife 
by  his  fide,  very  diftinftly  made.  The  ribbed  plate  on  the  back 
of  the  head  in  this  figure  is  of  a  circular  form.  On  the  left,  in 
the  fame  niche,  is  a  reprefentation  common  enough  in  this  cave, 
that  is,  one  figure  fitting  with  his  legs  over  the  fhoulders  of  an¬ 
other. 

From  the  call  fide  of  the  great  cave,  you  enter  into  an  area, 
in  which  are  feveral  fmaller  apartments.  On  the  fouth  wall  of 
this  area  is  a  gigantic  figure,  who  refts  his  left  -  arm  on  the  head 
of  a  dwrarf,  his  right  fupports  a  hooded  fnake.  He  has  a  broad 
fword  hung  at  his  left  fide,  by  that  belt,  or  garment,  which  in 
molt  of  the  other  figures  pafles  over  the  thighs  in  the  manner 
before  defcribed,  only  in  this  figure  it  defcends  towards  the 
right  thigh  inftead  of  the  left.  He  has  four  hands,  the  back- 
moft  left  one  fupports  a  fmall  human  figure;  one  of  the  right 
hands  is  broken  off  entirely.  The  ornament  on  the  head  of  the 
dwarf  refembles  a  cufhion,  and  above  that  is  placed  a  folid  body 
like  the  round  ring  of  one  of  the  pillars  with  part  of  the  column, 
and  on  this  the  giant  reffs  his  hand.  Round  the  body  of  the 
ovvart  is  twilled  a  lnake,  the  head  of  which  hangs  down  below 
the  left  hand  of  the  dwarf.  The  length  of  this  area  is  fifty- 
eight  feet,  and  at  each  end  is  a  fmall  apartment,  the  floors  of 
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which  are  covered  with  water.  That  011  the  wed:  is  decorated 
with  many  figures,  two  of  which  refemble  fome  of  thofe  mon- 
drous  Deities  that  are  adored  by  the  Gentoos  at  this  day.  That 
in  the  eaft  end  is  entirely  without  ornament.  Oppofite  to  the 
middle  of  the  area  is  a  chamber  with  a  final  1  maufoleum  in  it. 

From  the  wed  fide  of  the  great  cave  you  enter  into  another 
fquare  area,  open  above,  by  means  of  a  cut  made  upwards 
through  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  rock,  about  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  In  this  aretwofmall  apartments,  which  have  nothing  re¬ 
markable  in  them  ;  and  an  irregular  cavern,  full  of  water,  which 
reaches  inwards,  below  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  fo  far,  that  the 
eye  cannot  difcover  where  it  terminates.  *  * 

The  whole  cave  and  the  apartments  adjoining  to  it  are  cut 
out  of  a  folid  rock  of  a  very  hard  confidence.  The  figures  have 
differed  nothing  from  time,  for  the  fur  faces  of  them  all  are 
fmooth  and  well  defined  ;  but  all  the  mutilations  which  they 
have  l'udained  proceed  from  the  brutal  violence  of  barbarians 
who  delight  in  mifchief  and  are  enemies  to  tade  and  fcience. 
The  mod  remarkable,  next  to  that  lad  defcribed,  is 
The  cave  at  Ambola,  a  village  about  feven  miles  didant  from 
Tannah,  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette.  The  cave  lies  a  mile  to  the 
wedward  of  this  place.  The  principal  entry  is  from  the  wed; 
it  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  covered  at  the  beginning  with 
an  arch,  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree  fallen  acrofs,  the  head 
of  which  has  taken  root.  From  the  middle  of  it,  fome  large 
fprouts  have  grown  up,  forming  a  new  tree.  From  this  the 
pafifage  continues  of  the  fame  breadth  for  about  thirty  feet,  when 
it  is  extended  to  three  times  its  former  breadth.  You  advance 
about  twelve  feet  more,  and  then  come  to  a  flight  of  feven  deps, 
which  leads  down  into  the  cave.  The  pafluge  till  you  come  to 
thefe  deps  is  open  above.  The  gteat  gate  is  about  twenty  feet 

high,  including  the  height  of  the  deps,  and  the  cheeks  ot  it  ap¬ 
pear 
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■pear  to  have  been  fluted  columns,  but  are  now  entirely  defaced. 
By  this  gate  you  enter  into  an  antichamber,  which  has  at  each 
end  a  fmall  feerandab,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  place  by 
a  row  of  three  pillars.  Directly  facing  you  is  the  door  of  the 
cave,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  figure,  which  we  can  juft  diftin- 
guifh  to  have  been  human,  fo  much  have  they  buffered  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  The  head  of  that  on  the  left  is  fo  defaced  that 
its  form  and  drefs  are  quite  indiflinguifhable  ;  only  the  flumps 
of  both  arms  are  left,  but  from  the  pofition  of  thefe  flumps  with 
regard  to  the  body,  and  flill  more  from  the  analogy  of  other 
figures  which  are  more  entire,  it  appears,  that  the  left  arm  has 
been  in  a  depending  pofture,  with  the  elbow  bent.  The  figure 
on  the  right  is  much  in  the  fame  poffure,  and  the  left  arm  more 
entire ;  the  head  is  covered  with  fomething  that  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  helmet.  The  great  cave,  into  which  you  enter  by 
this  gate,  is  a  fquare  of  eighty-eight  feet,  within  which  are  con¬ 
tained  two  fmaller  fquares,  concentric  to  the  larger;  the  outer, 
formed  by  pillars  placed  parallel  to  the  tides  of  the  great  fquare 
at  the  di fiance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  cave. 
Each  row  confifts  of  fix  pillars  including  the  end  ones,  in  all 
twenty.  The  pillars  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  in  the  cave  at  Elephanta.  In 
the  centre  of  this  fquare,  alfo  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  feet,  is  the 
innermofl  of  all,  inclofed  by  a  folid  wall,  and  having  a  door 
in  the  middle  of  each  fide.  This  chamber,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  cave,  is  cut  from  the  folid  rock.  Within  is  a 
cubical  mafs,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  pedeffal  of  fome 
Gentoo  Deity,  as  this  place  is  flill  confecrated  to  their  worfhip. 
On  the  top  of  this  pedeflal,  is  eredted  a  wooden  frame,  on  which 
hangs  a  bell,  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
The  doors  are  formed  with  regular  frames  and  cornices,  and 
have  been  highly  ornamented.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  doors  have 
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been  groups  of  figures,  about  three  feet  high,  l'ome  of  them  evi¬ 
dently  monftrous,  but  all  of  them  now  greatly  defaced. 

In  the  eafi  end  of  the  cave  are  three  doors,  by  which  you 
enter  into  another  apartment.  The  middle  door  leads  into  the 
body  of  this  apartment,  and  the  other  two  enter  into  two  feeran- 
dahs,  feparated  from  the  place  itfelf  by  rows  of  pillars,  fuch  as 
before  defcribed.  On  each  fide  of  the  middle  door  within  this 
apartment  is  a  gigantic  figure,  attended  by  (mailer  ones.  That 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  fpe&ator  who  faces  them  is  entire  in 
all  the  parts  above  the  hip,  except  the  two  hands,  which  are 
both  broken  off.  He  is  of  a  robufl:  make,  well  proportioned,  and 
finifhed  in  a  mafterly  manner.  The  face  is  broad,  with  a  fpa- 
cious  forehead,  the  cheeks  are  full,  and  the  whole  countenance 
has  an  air  of  ferenity,  but  nothing  lively  or  expreflive  of  acute- 
nefs  or  penetration.  This  figure  has  no  beard,  nor  have  any  of 
,  the  others  except  one,  which  is  in  a  frnall  group,  over  the  large 
figures  we  are  now  defcribing.  The  hair  of  this  gigantic  ftatue 
is  bufhy,  and  formed  into  curls,  which  hang  down  upon  the 
neck ;  there  is  a  pyramidal  ornament  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  ears  are  pierced,  and  have  large  jewels  fufpended 
from  them.  Over  the  left  fhoulder  is  thrown  a  chain,  which 
defcends  acrofs  the  body,  as  far  as  the  right  hip.  Round  the 
waift  about  the  top  of  the  bones  which  form  the  pelvis  another 
chain  is  pafifed,  from  the  right  fide  of  which  hang  two  fmaller 
chains  that  are  foon  loft  in  a  garment,  which  defcends  in  a 
(lanting  dire&ion  from  the  right  fide,  covers  that  thigh,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  left,  but  yet  feems  to  leave  the  genitals  bare. 
The  right  arm  is  bent  up  towards  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  pro¬ 
bably  to  hold  the  garment  beforementioned.  The  left  arm  hangs 
down,  nearly  flraight,  and  aimoft  parallel  to  the  body.  T  he 
legs  are  miferably  defaced,  fo  that  we  can  juft  difcover  the  right 
foot  to  have  been  advanced  before  the  left.  A  chain  goes  round 
,  Voi,.  VII.  each 
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each  arm,  about  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  and  has  on 
the  outfide*  the  figure  of  a  face,  which  is  probably  the  place 
where  it  is  fattened.  On  the  left  of  this  ttatue  are  two  fmaller 
figures,  one  of  which  is  higher  by  the  head  than  the  other,  and 
ttands  behind  him.  They  certainly  reprefent  children,  from  the 
fize  of  the  head,  which  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body. 
Both  thefe  figures  have  rings  in  their  ears,  and  their  hair  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  wig.  The  larger  has  the  right  hand 
raifed  as  high  as  the  top  of  his  fhoulder,  and  refts  it  on  the  head 
of  the  other,  who  appears  to  ftretch  out  his  neck,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  great  eagernefs  at  fome  diftant  objedf.  The  body  of 
this  one  below  the  neck  is  entirely  demolifhed. 

The  figure  on  the  other  fide  of  the  doors  is  of  the  fame  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip  with  the  former.  The  right  arm  is  iu  the 
fame  potture  as  that  laft  mentioned,  and  fufpends  a  garment 
which  is  very  diftindtly  reprefented.  It  covers  both  thighs  and 
all  the  parts  from  the  top  of  the  os  ilium  to  within  a  hand’s 
breadth  of  the  knee.  It  is  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  left  hip,  from, 
which  it  hangs  down  in  loofe  folds.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  remains  of  the  legs,  the  left  is  advanced  one  ttep  for¬ 
wards.  The  left  arm  refts  on  the  head  of  one  of  thofe  dwarfs 
before  defcribed,  who  holds  in  his  right  hand  fomething  like  a 
lhake,  and  with  the  left  fupports  fome  animal  the  fpecies  of 
which  we  cannot  determine.  Over  the  top  of  the  door  are  feve- 
ral  groups  of  fmall  figures,  admirably  executed. 

This  apartment  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  has  a  door  in 
the  eatt  end  which  leads  into  two  fmall  caves,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  remarkable.  The  two  doors  of  this  apartment,  the  eatt 
and  weft  ones  of  the  fmall  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
cave,  and  the  two  firft  defcribed  which  form  the  principal  en¬ 
trance,  are  all  in  one  ftraight  line,  in  length  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet. 

6  From 
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From  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cave  you  enter  into  an  irregular 
paflage  in  the  rock  which  afcends  by  a  gentle  (lope  towards  a 
hole  that  is  juft  fufficient  to  let  a  man  of  a  {lender  make  creep 
through,  and  leads  into  a  paftage  between  two  pretty  high  rock  a 
But  another  branch  of  the  fame  lubtcrraneous  cavern  ftrikes.off 
to  the  right,  and,  after  making  a  curvature,  which  prevents  one 
at  6rft  entering  it  from  feeing  the  end,  leads  you  to  the  door  of 
a  fmall  regular  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered,  about 
three  inches  deep,  with  very  clear  water.  This  apartment  is 
divided  into  two,  and  in  the  backmoft  of  thefe  is  a  Gentoo 
Deity. 

The  whole  cave  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  that  at  Elephanta,  but  the  ftone  is  of  a  much  fofter  qua¬ 
lity,  fo  that,  although  the  figures  here  bear  fewer  marks  of  vio¬ 
lence  than  the  others,  they  have  buffered  much  more  from  the 
hand  of  time,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  more  than  half 
mouldered  away.  The  two  large  figures  in  the  fmaller  apart¬ 
ment,  though  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  fame  rocky  fub- 
ftance,  feem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  obfervation ;  for, 
though  fome  of  their  limbs  are  broken  off,  the  parts  that  re¬ 
main  have  a  fmooth  furface,  and  are  harder  than  moft  other  parts 
of  the  cave. 

But  the  moft  numerous  collection  of  thefe  caves  is  at  Ca- 
nara,  a  place  within  about  ten  miles  of  Tannah,  and  more  to 
the  northward  than  Ambola.  Here  a  very  large  hill  is  almoft 
totally  furrounded  with  thefe  excavations  of  various  forms  and 
fizes,  but  none  of  them  are  finifhed  in  fuch  an  elaborate  way, 
or  decorated  with  fo  numerous  figures  as  thofe  before  defcribed. 
I  fhall  therefore  not  enter  into  a  tedious  defcription  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  cave,  but  only  mention  fome  remarkable  circumftances 
in  which  thefe  differ  from  the  others. 

Q.q  2 
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The  pillars  we  meet  with  here  are  rudely  hewn,  of  irregular 
fhapes,  and  without  much  uniformity  one  with  another.  Many 
of  thefe  caves  are  more  than  double  the  height  of  thole  at  Ele- 
phanta  or  Ambola;  and  fome  of  them  have  fquare  holes  at 
equal  heights  on  oppolite  fides  of  the  walls,  as  if  intended  for 
beams  to  fupport  a  floor,  which  idea  is  confirmed  by  their  hav¬ 
ing  windows  at  that  height.  Many  of  thefe  caves  are  very  final l, 
but  others  do  not  yield  in  extent  to  thofe  before  defcribed,  and 
are  furnifhed  with  veftibules,  from  which  you  enter  into  the 
body  of  the  place.  One  of  thefe  veftibules  has,  at  each  end,  a 
ftatue  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  any  of  thofe  before  defcribed,, 
except  the  buft  with  three  heads  in  the  cave  at  Elephanta.  They 
ftand  in  two  niches,  and  by  that  means  are  more  nearly  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  rock,  out  of  which  they  are  cut,  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  ftatues  are  at  full  length,  in  height  about  twenty 
feet,  and  in  every  refpe6t  well  proportioned.  The  heads  are 
bare,  and  the  hair  formed  into  loofe  curls.  In  the  caves  before 
defcribed  we  hardly  meet  with  a  capital  figure  that  is  not  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  group  of  fmaller  ones;  but:  here  the 
cafe  is  otherwife.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that  we  do  not  find 
In  thefe  caves  any  of  the  monftrous  figures  which  occur  now 
and  then  at  Ambola,  but  much  more  frequently  at  Elephanta. 
On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  caves  is  a  pretty  long  infcription,  very 
entire;  from  which,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  fome- curious  in¬ 
formation  might  be  colleded,  with  regard' to  the  antiquity  and 
original  defign  of  thefe  caves.  All  I  could  learn  concerning  it 
was  that  it  is  in  the  Gentoo  language,  and  contains  benedictions- 
on  thofe  who  (hall  come  to  this  place  to  worfhip.  If- this  is 
true,  which  I  do  not  give  as  a  certain  faff,  it  determines  at  once 
the  defign  for  which  thefe  immenfe  works  were  undertaken,  in 
a  manner  that  is  very  probable,  from,  the  many  figures  which 
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refemble  the  Gentoo  Deities,  and  ftill  more  from  the  cave  at 
Ambola  being  confecrated  to  their  religious  worfhip  even  at  this 
time. 

The  antiquity  of  all  the  caves  is  undoubtedly  very  remote. 
None  of  the  inhabitants  have  any  tradition  relating  to  their  ori¬ 
gin  ;  and  indeed  many  circumftances  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe 
that  they  have  been  conftrudted  by  a  very  different  race  of  men 
from  thofe  who  now  inhabit  this  country.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
prefent  inhabitants  are  extremely  indolent,  and  very  unlikely  to 
execute  a  work  of  fuch  enormous  labour.  Secondly,  when  they 
make  any  attempts  at  fculpture,  their  performances-  are  almoft: 
all  of  the  monftrous  kind,  and  deftitute  of  grace  or  proportion  ; 
whereas  the  majority  of  the  figures  now  defcribed  are  natural, 
and  even  mod  of  thofe  which  are  monftrous  have  limbs  elegant¬ 
ly  proportioned.  It  is  farther  natural  to  fuppofe  that  thofe-  ar- 
tifts  would  take  the  models  of  their  work  from  among  them- 
felves ;  and  the  figures  are  very  far  from  refembling  the  prefent 
race  of  Indians.  The  general  form  of  the  body  is  more  robuft 
and  mufcular  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  difference  lies  in  the 
countenance,  which  is  broad  and  full;  the  nofe  flat;  the  lips, 
particularly  the  under  one,  remarkably  thick  ;  and  the  whole 
combination  of  features  of  a  drowfy  appearance,  very  unlike  that 
acute  and  fprightly  look  which  diftinguifhes  the  natives  of  Hin- 
doftan.  And  the  kind  of  features  here  defcribed  are  fo  univer- 
fally  found  in  all  the  figures,  that  they  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 
fortuitous  circumftance.  An  argument  againft  what  has  been, 
laid  may  be  taken  from  the  infcription  mentioned  above,  which  is 
find  to  be  in  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Gentoos  at  this  day; 
but,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in¬ 
fcription  may  be  of  much  later  origin  than  the  cave  it fe Iff,  From 
the  fimplicity  which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  the  caves  at 
Canara,  and  the  total  want  off  thofe  monftrous  figures  which  we 
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meet  with  in  the  others ;  1  think  it  probable  that  the  former  are 
the  moft  ancient  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  others  have  not 
been  conftru&ed  till  both  the  tafte  and  the  mythology  of  the 
people  began  to  be  corrupted. 

From  confidering  the  incredible  labour  that  mufl  have  been 
employed  in  cutting  thefe  caves  in  a  hard  and  folid  rock,  the 
idea  has  been  fuggefted,  that  it  may,  at  the  time  the  work  was 
performed,  have  been  of  a  fofter  confidence,  and  been  afterwards 
hardened  by  expofure  to  the  air;  and  indeed  this  conje&ure  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  many  fimilar  inftances  known  to  every  one,  to 
carry  with  it  a  great  degree  of  probability.  It  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  put  this  to  the  teft  of  experiment,  by  digging  in  fome 
of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and,  as  the  enquiry  is  curious,  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  well  deferve  the  attention  of  any  one  who  fhould 
have  leifure  and  opportunity  to  profecute  the  fubjeft. 
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XXXII.  A  Differ tation  on  the  Religion  of  the  Drulds- 
Addreffed  to  Governor  Pownall.  By  Edward  Led- 
wich,  LL.  j B.  Vicar  of  Aghaboe,  Queen’s  County, 
Ireland ;  and  Member  of  the  Antiquary  Societies  of 
London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh- 
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TO  form  complete  fydems  of  early  colonizations,  of  an- 
tient  hidory,  learning,  and  manners,  from  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  veltigia  of  former  times,  to  decorate  them  with  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  language  and  erudition,  to  drain  every  nerve  to  give 
them  confidence  and  credibility,  hath  engaged  the  attention  and 
labour  of  the  mod  eminent  writers  of  this  and  the  lad  century. 
Witnefs  the  works  of  Rudbeck,  Bochart,  Pezron,  Bryant, 
Gehelin,  and  many  more.  To  the  fober  eye  of  reafon  the  talk 
mud  appear  difcouraging,  and  its  accomplifhment  extremely 
difficult no  man,  how  learned  or  ingenious  foever,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  fupplying  the  great  deficiency  of  matter  which  is 
neceflary  to  fill  up  the  chafms  of  antiquity.  The  attempt  feems 
as  arduous,  and  almod  as  abfurdr  as  to  endeavour  to  eredt  an¬ 
other  Herculaneum  with  its  prefent  ruins  and  the  lava  that  de- 
droyed  it. 

Give  a  date  and  a  name,  and  a  man  of  leifure  and  letters 
will,  almod  indanrly,  create  a  piece  of  hidory  or  chronology,, 
feemingly  regular  and  confident  ;  and  this  by  means  of  conjec¬ 
tures^ 
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tures,  by  (training  paflages  and  combining  the  moft  heterogene¬ 
ous,  and  by  the  various  other  arts  of  literary  pharmacy.  This 
conjectural  mode  of  writing,  fafhionable  for  almoft  two  cen¬ 
turies,  is  productive  of  much  real  injury  to  the  caufe  of  learn¬ 
ing  [a],  For  by  thus  mingling  truth  and  conjecture  together 
books  lave  been  multiplied,  and  the  public  deceived  into  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  merit:  events  have  been  fettled;  hiftory  alcertained 
and  manners  defcribed.,  that  never  exifted  beyond  the  author’s 
imagination.  The  popular  voice  gives  a  temporary  merit  to  fuch 
productions  :  reafon  at  length  recovers  from  her  delirium,  and 
we  are  then  afhamed  to  find  the  objeCt  of  our  admiration  to  have 
been  fome  groundlefs  hypothecs  or  hiftorical  Romance. 

These  reflections  will  be  conlidered  as  fevere  by  thofe  who 
are  better  pleafed  to  have  their  fancy  amufed  than  their  under- 
ftanding  flored  with  truths  and  realities  ;  and  the  number  of 
fuch  is  not  fmall.  They  will  loudly  condemn  every  attempt  to 
circumfcribe  our  literature,  or  to  reduce,  to  a  few  pages,  volu¬ 
minous  compofitions.  They  will  plead  the  celebrity  of  names, 
and  the  deference  to  be  paid  to  eftablifhed  reputations.  But  let 
us  remember  how  fatal  to  learning  refpeCt  to  names  and  au¬ 
thorities  mu  ft  ever  prove.  It  flints  up  the  portal  of  fcience,  and 
holds  the  judgement  in  thraldom.  The  moft  animated  endea¬ 
vours  are  then  overfhadowed,  become  timid,  and  we  are  afraid 
or  afhamed  but  to  fet  one  ftep  out  of  the  beaten  path.  Hence 
reveries,  the  wildeft  perhaps  ever  fuggefted,  have  not  only 
been  acquiefced  in,  but  applauded  and  commented  on  by  inge¬ 
nious  men. 

On  no  fubjeCt  has  fancy  roamed  with  more  licentious  indul¬ 
gence  than  on  that  of  the  Druids  and  their  inftitutions.  Though 
iunk  in  the  grofleft  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  their  admirers  have 


[<?]  This  is  no  new  complaint.  See  Parrhaliana,  tom.  ii.  pag.  360. 
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found  them  in  the  dark  recefles  of  forefts,-  feeluded  from  man¬ 
kind  and  almoft  from  day,  cultivating  the  a  lift  ruled:  fciences 
and  penetrating  the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  nature:  anticipating 
the  difcoveries  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Archimedes,  and  New¬ 
ton  :  and  all  this  without  the  aid  of  letters  or  of  experiments  : 
without  thole  progreflive  fteps  in  civilization  which  poliih  and 
refine  the  mind,  and  naturally  lead  it  to  the  ftudy  of  ab  (traded 
knowledge. 

The  foundation,  whereon  thofe  towering  fuperftru&ures  have 
been  reared,  is  no  more  than  a  few  imperfect  and  incidental  no¬ 
tices  in  Gaefar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Mela,  Lucan,  Tacitus, 
and  Pliny.  66  Thefe  have  written  in  fo  loofe  and  trifling  a 
manner,  that  all  their  fragments  put  together  would  hardly 
amount  to  three  or  four  pages ;  and  thefe  reduced  to  their  juft 
value  would  lofe  one  half  of  their  bulk :  whether  it  be,  that 
thefe  authors  have  but  juft  copied  one  another,  or  only  de.figned 
to  fay  the  fame  things  [£].”  The  tenets  of  the  Celtic  religion, 
as  a  warm  admirer  of  Druidifm  confelfes  [c],  are  not  as  yet  fully 
known.  At  what  time,  it  may  be  alked,  are  we  to  exped  a  re¬ 
velation  of  them  ?  From  the  labours  of  this  writer  and  others 
engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies  very  little  information  can  be  hoped 
for,  unlefs  we  furrender  our  reaton  to  the  moft  artlefs  delufions, 
and  give  credit  to  the  moft  glaring  contradictions.  Some  proof 
is  neceftary. 

We  are  told  the  Druids  taught  the  unity  of  God  :  were  not 
polytheifts  :  that  Hefus,  Teutates,  and  Taranis,  were  only  names 
and  titles  of  the  fupreme  being ;  nor  did  they  worfhip  the  hea- 

[b~\  The  words  of  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  XVIIL  pag.  2. 
rrd it.  8vo. 

[c]  Vallariccy’s  Eflav  on  the  Celtic  language,  p.  43. 
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venly  bodies.  That  Apollo  and  Beal  were  the  prime  deities  of 
the  Pagan  Irifh  :  that  they  fvvore  by  the  fun,  moon,  ftars  and 
wind,  and  that  they  venerated  the  planets  as  types  of  the  great 
creator  [J].  Schedius  declares  their  religion  differed  from  the 
Roman.  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  oppofe  fome  of 
thefe  notions  ;  and  Borlafe  [?]  fays,  it  has  long  been  difputed 
whence  the  Druidic  difcipline  and  fuperftition  had  their  rife  : 
but  if  we  compare  it,  adds  he,  with  the  antient  gentile  religion, 
every  tenet  and  rite  which  the  Druids  taught  and  pra&ifed, 
every  deity  which  they  are  faid  to  have  worfhiped,  we  (hall 
find  common  to  them  and  the  mod  antient  idolaters  of  the  caff, 
“  The  Celtes,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  [y*]  informs  us,  adored  Jupi¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  Celtic  Jupiter  is  a  lofty  oak.”  On  the  contrary 
Lucan, 

Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 

Teutates,  horrenfque  feris  altaribus  Hefus ; 

Et  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ara  Dianae. 

Affertions  of  antient  and  modern  writers  fo  diffimilar  verify 
the  fentiments  of  Bruker  [g]  and  Mr.  Macpherfon;  demonllrate 

an 

[, d J  Compare  Vallancey  on  the  Celtic  language,  p.  37,  and  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Irifh  language,  p.  275 — 281.  Had  not  then  the  learned  Bruker  reafon  for 
faying,  “  Tantis  vero  difficultatibus  et  infuperabili  fere  obfcuritate  et  incertitu- 
(t  dine  laborat  Celtarum  hiftoria,  ut  quid  inde  certi  et  fupra  exiguum  verilimi- 
“  litudinis  gradum  ex  noftra  traclatione  promittere  quearnus,  non  habeatnus:  quae 
“  maluimus  modejie  fateri,  quatn  incertas,  pro  more  folcnni ,  conjedturas  pro  certia 
“  veritatibus  leftori  obtrudere.”  Hift.  Philofoph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  g. 

[/?]  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  63. 

\j  ]  Kex/oi  trtG&m  ju.fi/  Aiat*  oHyotXpct  St  A icf  K iXhxov  vir<rv[Xri  Sgv;.  DilT.  38. 
“  La  religion  des  Gaulois  differoit  de  celle  des  Germains  en  ce,  que  la  premiere 
“  plus  rafinee  ;  mais  les  dieux  en  bonne  partie  etoient  les  lnemes.,,  Leibnitz 
Oper.  tom.  vii.  p.  502.  edit.  Dutens. 

[£•]  Bruker  remarks,  that  a  great  change  was  introduced  into  the  religious 
dogmas  of  the  Celts  by  the  Maffylian  .colony ;  and  Mr.  Macpherfon  (Introduc¬ 
tion, 
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an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  impoffibility  of 
arriving  at  the  genuine  and  original  dogmas  of  Druidifm.  All 
that  at  prefent  can  be  done  towards  giving  a  proper  idea  of  them, 
is  to  recur  to  the  antients,  and  produce  what  they  have  delivered. 
In  fuch  a  review  it  feems  alfo  neceffary  not  to  include  every  no¬ 
tice,  as  others  have  done,  of  the  Celtic  religion,  difperfed  in  a 
multiplicity  of  authors;  but  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  that  theo¬ 
logy  alone,  which  is  expreflly  declared  to  be  Druidic.  For  the 
Celtes,  a  widely  extended  people,  differed  in  religious  tenets  very 
much  from  each  other;  their  notions  of  divine  matters  being 
tinflured  with  thofe  of  their  furrounding  neighbours. 

Caesar  is  the  earlieft  writer  who  mentions  the  Druids;  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fubjeft  and  confounded  deities,  or 
whether  he  wrote  more  like  a  foldier  than  a  philofopher,  is  no 
part  of  our  prefent  bufinefs  [/£].  His  account  of  the  Druidic 
religion  we  (hall  now  give,  and  compare  it  with  the  Roman  ;  a 
contrail  never  before  inllituted  to  my  knowledge. 

I.  The  Druids  prefided  over  divine  affairs,  took  care  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  facrifices,  and  were  the  interpreters  of  reli¬ 
gion  [/].  So  did  the  Roman  prieflhood,  as  related  by  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaffeus  [£],  and  almofl  in  the  words  of  CaTar. 

tion,  p.  160),  rightly  concludes,  for  this  and  other  reafons  their  aboriginal  notions 
cannot  now  be  developed.  Stukeley,  Borlafe,  and  Vallancey  have  jumbled  all  to¬ 
gether,  to  eke  out  their  favourite  hypothefis.  If  they  had  proceeded,  fays  Brukcr, 
“  prout  criticae  hiftoricae  fidei  regula  patiuntur,  tot  fabulis,  totque  incertis  narra- 
**  tionibus  de  majoribus  noftris  non  premeretur  hiftoria  harum  gentium.  Verum 
u  negledlo  critico  examine  veritas  quaque  negle£la  eft  faepiufcule.”  P.  315. 

[h]  II  eft  conftant  et  reconnu,  que  Jules  Cefar  a  confondu  le  Dis  des  Gaulois 
avec  celui  des  Remains,  qui  etoit  Pluton,  qu’il  n’ait  pas  ete  entierement  au  fait 
de  la  religion  des  Gaulois,  et  qu’il  en  ait  parle  plutot  en  general  qu’en  favant 
et  en  philofophe.  Pelleutier,  Hift.  des  Celtes,  tom.  i.  p.  125,  126. 

[z  j  Illi  rebus  divinis  interfunt:  facrificia  publica  ac  privata  procurant :  reli- 
giones  interpretantur.  Caef.  lib.  6. 

[£]  Antiquit.  Rom.  lib.  2. 
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II.  The  Druids  exercifed  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdi&ion  [/]. 
So  did  the  Roman  facred  college  [f»],  Cicero  informs  us,  that 
it  was  the  faying  of  aged  men,  that  he  could  not  be  a  good- 
pontiff  who  was  ignorant  of  the  civil  law  [«]. 

III.  They  who  did  not  obey  their  decrees,  were  interdicted 
the  facritices  [0].  Among  the  Romans  fuch  a  prohibition  im¬ 
plied  the  moft  atrocious  guilt  [^]. 

IV.  There  was  a  head  Druid  who  had  fupreme  authority  [y]. 
The  pontifex  maximus  was  a  well-known  dignity  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  hierarchy  [r]. 

V.  On  the  deceafe  of  the  head  Druid,  the  next  in  dignity 
fncceeded  :  if  there  were  equals,  one  was  chofen  by  fuffrage  [/]. 
The  lacred  college  at  Rome  was  filled  by  fuffrage  [>]. 

[/]  De  omnibus  fere  controverfiis,  publicis  privatifque,  conftituunt.  Caef. 

[??z]  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  2.  Liv.  lib.  1.  Ad  eos,  de  omnibus  divinis  atque  hu- 
manis  rebus  referretur.  Cic.  de  Oratore,  et  Orat.  pro  domo. 

[>/]  At,  inquit  Publii  filius,  ex  patre  audivi,  pontificem  neminem  bonum  effe, 
nifi  qui  jus  civile  cognofcet.  Cic.  de  leg.  lib.  2.  The  facerdotal  and  judicial  of¬ 
fices  were  always  united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Antajul  Sk  to  oiwouov  ■sr«p>  Alyvf 
riots  Uguf  rpocv.  ./Elian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  34.  1  Chron.  xxiii,  4.  26.  29. 

Strab.  lib.  1  and  4.  Tacit.  Ger.  cap.  7  and  11. 

[0]  Si  quis  eorum  decreto  non  ftetit,  facrificiis  interdicunt.  Caef, 

•  m  Moneo  ne  facra  manus 

Violata  caede,  neve  furiali  malo 

Afpergat  aras.  Senec.  in  Thy  eft.  Stat.  Syl.  3. 

[y]  His  autem  omnibus  Druidibus  praeeft  unus,  qui  fummam  inter  cos  habet 
au&oritatem.  Caef. 

[a]  Livius,  et  fere  omnes  Romani  fcriptores. 

[1]  Hoc  inortuo,  fiquis  ex  reliquis  excellit  dignitate,  fuccedit:  at  ft  plurea 
funt  pares,  luffragio  Druidum  adlegitur.  Caef. 

[<]  Dionyf.  Hal.  fupra.  Dio.  lib.  37.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Divin. 
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VI.  The  Druids  were  exempted  from  lerving  in  war,  and 
from  taxes  \ii\.  The  Roman  priefthobd  was  free  from  mi¬ 
litary  duty  and  city  taxes:  and  from  others  it  may  be  collected, 
that  they  had  an  immunity  from  taxes  [w]. 

VIL  The  Druids  taught  their  difciples  [*]  a  great  number 
of  verfes.  It  was  the  Roman  cuftom  for  youth  always  to  begin 
their  Rudies  with  poetical  works  [y]. 

Det  primos  verfibus  annos, 

Mreoniumque  bibat  frelici  peflore  fontem  [2:]. 

VIII.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  Druids  to  commit  their  fecrets 
to  writing  [a\.  The  Roman  augurs  were  fworn  to  fecrecy  [£]. 

IX.  The  Druids  taught  the  Metempfycholis  [c]  :  this  was 

the  belief  of  the  unlearned  Romans,  and  as  fuch  is  ridiculed  by 
Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Seneca.  , .  >  , 

X.  The  Druids  difcourfed  much  of  the  ftars  and  their  mo¬ 
tion;  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world  ;  of  the  nature  of  things; 
and  of  the  greatneis  and  power  of  the  immortal  gods  [<f]. 

i  r 

*  "  ■  .  :  f :  -  '  if  e  0j|  i  *  r,**  :  /  x  k  4/  *D  *  •  • 

[w]  Druidae  neque  tributa  una  cum  reliquis  pendunt,  militiae  vacationem  om- 
niumque  rerum  habeni  immunitatem.  Caef. 

[w]  Et  licet  a  collationibus  multi  fuerant  facerdotes  immunes,  funt  tameu 
exempla,  pontifices  et  facerdotes  pecuniam  propter  bellum  conferrl  folitam  in 
flipendiariam  contulifle,  quum  fe  ob  facerdotium  immunes  dicerent.  Alex,  ab 
Alex.  lib.  ii.  p.  65. 

[ * ]  Magnum  ibi  numerum  verfuum  edifcere  dicuntur.  Caef. 

[_y]  Serv.  in  Virg.  4  Eclog.  Bono  ordine,  primo  poetas. 

[%]  Petron.  Arbit. 

[«]  Neque  fas  eife  exiftimant  ea  literis  mandare.  Caef. 

[£]  Plutarch  Quaeft.  Rom.  99. 

[c]  in  primis  hoc  volunt  perfuadere,  non  interire  animas,  fed  ab  aliis,  poft  mor¬ 
tem,  tranfire  ad  alios.  Caef. 

\d~\  Multa  pra^terea  de  fideribus,  atque  eorum  motu;  demundi  ac  t<°rrarum 
magnitudine;  de  rerum  naturaj  de  deorum  immortalium  vi  ac  poteftate  difpu- 
tant.  Caef. 
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Such  fpeculations  employed  the  Roman  clergy,  as  vve  learn 
from  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Amm.  Marcellinus  [<?]. 

This  parallel  exhibits  a  remarkable  analogy.  Is  it  not  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  like  later  travellers,  he  has  fubftituted  the  Roman 
in  the  place  of  the  Druidic  tenets?  The  affirmative  receives 
Countenance  from  the  omiffion  of  fome  well-authenticated  and 
diftinguiftftng  practices,  as  their  flaying  and  eating  human  vic¬ 
tims,  and  their  magical  performances. 

Cicero,  who  was  contemporary  with  Caefar,  and  a  man  of 
univerfal  knowledge  and  great  curiofity,  never,  I  think,  men¬ 
tions  the  Druids,  or  even  Britain,  unlefs  in  one  or  two  places; 
and  then  as  a  country  from  whence  (laves  alone  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  [y  ]  ;  “  thefe  you  muft  not  expcft  to  find  (killed  in  let¬ 
ters  or  mufic,”  fays  he,  writing  to  Atticus. 

Diodorus  Siculus  lived  about  the  age  of  Julius  Csefar,  or 
fomewhat  later :  he  fays,  the  Saronides  were  the  Gaulifh  phi- 
lofophers  and  divines,  and  held  in  great  eftimation:  nor  was  it 
lawful  to  perform  any  facrifice  without  the  prefence  of  a  philo- 
fopher  [g-].  There  were  alfo  Vates,  who  from  aufpices  and  the 
entrails  of  vi&ims  predicted  future  events  [£]. 

The  firft  part  of  this  citation  has  fupplied  the  moderns  with 
all  the  fine  things  they  have  advanced  on  the  Druids.  From 
their  conclusions,  I  imagine,  they  muft  have  thus  proceeded. 


[(?]  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  Plutarch,  de  Ei  apud  Delp.  Amm.  Marcell, 
lib.  21. 

[y]  Neque  argenti  fcrupulum,  effe  ullum  in  ilia  infula,  neque  tillam  fpem  pras- 
dae  nifi  ex  mancipiis:  ex  quibus  nullos  puto  te  literis  aut  mulicis  erudites  expec- 
tare.  Ep.  xv.  lib.  4. 


[g]  <PtXocro(poi  Ti  t iv£{  £<trl  Qeokoyoi  •srfpiflwf  ri/xupnot,  S;  xal  Eapwva&s  ovof/oc 
Lib.  v.  Bochart  fhews,  that  far  on  or  faronisy  among  the  Greeks,  was  an  oak, 
and  equivalent  to  druls.  Phaleg.  p.  741. 

D]  Xp«i/7aj  Si  xcd  pod Diod.  ubi  fupra. 
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A  philosopher  is  a  man  ikilled  in  every  art  and  fcience. 
Does  not  Ifidore  [/]  define  philofophy,  the  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  and  divine  things  ?  Does  he  not  make  it  confifi:  of  three 
branches;  natural  or  phyfics ;  moral  or  ethics ;  rational  or  lo¬ 
gics?  Phyfics,  according  to  Plato,  include  arithmetic,  geome¬ 
try,  mufic,  and  aftronomy. 

These  few  lines  of  Ilidore  have  been  the  occafion  of  much 
literary  trifling.  <c  The  Druids,  fays  Rowlands  [£],  confidered 
nature  in  her  largeft  extent:  in  her  fyftems  and  in  her  motions; 
in  her  magnitudes  and  powers ;  in  all  which  they  feemed  to  ca- 
balize.  Their  philofophy  was  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  take  in, 
with  the  theory  of  nature,  aftronomy,  geometry,  medicine  and 
natural  magic,  and  all  this  upon  the  corpufcularian  hypothefis.’' 
—  Upon  the  corpufcularian  fyftem!  truly  that  is  wonderful! 
but  would  it  not  have  been  obliging  to  have  informed  us,  how 
and  at  what  time  thofe  fages  became  acquainted  with  the  fchools 
of  Mofchus,  Epicurus,  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  wherein  this 
doCtrine  was  taught  [/]  ?  or  did  they  antecedently  cultivate  it 
in  their  forefts  ?  Perhaps  this  was  no  eafy  matter  to  afcertain, 
and  is  therefore  prudently  omitted.  Borlale  [/»],  to  fupply  this 
defeCt,  tells  us,  the  Druids  were  remarkable  for  learning  fix 
hundred  years  before  Chrift ;  and  for  proof  refers  us  to  Hoff¬ 
man’s  dictionary,  Steph.  Forcatulus,  Picard,  Frickius,  and  CaF 
tlenau.  who  only  retail  the  ufual  fcraps  of  antiquity  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  together  with  their  own  whimfies.  Seriouily,  fuch  afler- 
tions  and  fuch  authorities  have  every  appearance  of  bantering 
the  reader ;  at  leaf!  we  may  fay  with  Martial  : 

[/]  Orig.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  pag.  873. 

[£]  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  62. 

[/]  Sext.  Empiric,  lib,  ix.  Strab.  lib.  xvi. 

[ m ]  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  74. 
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Turpe  eft  difficiles  habere  nugas ; 

Et  ftultus  labor  eft  ineptiarum  [»]. 

The  men  who  would  thus  impofe  phantoms  for  realities  on  us, 
and  whom  to  purfue  and  detedt  through  every  winding  of  hy¬ 
pothecs  and  abfurdity  is  extremely  irkfome,  fhould  have  applied 
their  time  and  erudition  to  the  difcovery  of  the  real  import  ol 
Diodorus’s  words.  They  then  would  hawe  found,  that  Sophia 
and  Philoibphia  among  the  antients  implied  ikill  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  knowledge:  thus  rhetoric  and  oratory  are  [0* 
the  philofophy  of  words;  government  political  philofophy,  anc. 
fo  on.  But  philofophy  primarily  refers  to  theology,  and  the 
prieft  is.  exprefily  called  the  philofopher  [/>].  The  idea  which 
Diodorus  would  convey  of  the  Saronides  is,  their  fuperintendance 
of  the  rites  of  religion.  This  is  explained  and  confirmed  by  his 
obferving,  that  110  facrifice  was  to  be  made  without  the  prefence 
of  the  philofopher.  The  only  inducement  he  might  have  had 
for  ufing  the  word  philofopher  was  a  perufal  of  Caefar,  who 
mentions  their  difcourfes  on  the  ftars :  but,  left  he  fhould  be 
miftaken,  he  immediately  adds  theologiftsi  as  theology  in¬ 
cluded  fuch  contemplations.  The  paftage  in  Laertius  fo 
triumphantly  brought  as  making  the  Druids  the  authors  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  among  the  Celtes  and  Gauls,  is  explained  in  a  few  fub- 
fequent  pages  [^],  where  it  appears  the  philofophy  he  was  fpeak- 


•  [«]  Epig.  86.  lib.  2. 

[°]  T r,v  BT£pi  Xcy«5  <piXo<ro<piav.  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  and  Cicero.  Banc  enim 
perfedtam  philofophiam  femper  judicavi,  quae  de  maximis  quaefticnibus  copiofe 
poffet,  ornateque  dicere.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  1,  De  Orat.  lib.  1.  <&iAo<rop/a  -sjoKiJiKyi. 
Dionyf.  Hal.  de  charadt.  Tbucyd. 

[/>]  Ariftot.  Pliyf.  12.  2.  Metaphyf.  4.  3.  11.  3.  Hieroc.  in  carm.  Pythagor. 
initio,  where  this  is  fully  confirmed.  Porphyry  has  a  remarkable  expveffion  to 
our  purpofe  :  Eomo rag  apx  &  (piXcccqo:  £  dha  !epsvs>  De  Abftinent.  lib.  ii.  §  49. 

lo  rrg  QiXotroQixi  ipyov  moi  cctto  [3xp£zgwi/  ap'fcxi  -  rs  KeXlcuj  TocXx- 

rzx  To~f  y.xXxij.Lvx;  Apiucbcj.  Proaemio, 
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iing  of  is  theology  [r].  Thus  we  fee  the  Druidids  not  only  drain, 
but  manifeftly  pervert  the  words  of  every  antient  author  to  ferve 
their  purpofe. 

Had  they  reflefled  on  what  occafions  the  philofopher’s  pre¬ 
fence  was  neceflary,  they  certainly  could  never  think  them  fuch 
as  became  an  enlightened  and  polifhed  man.  Fie  was  not  called 
from  his  retirement  t.Q  communicate  difcoveries  advantageous  to 
fociety,  the  refult  of  his  applications  to  natural  philofophy  or 
politics :  it  was  not  to  open  new  fources  of  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  or  new  improvements  in  legiflation :  no,  it  was  to  be- 

*  i  ' _  f 

hold  qne  of  his  own  fpecies  ftretched  on  his  back,  his  bread 
differed  with  the  droke  of  a  fword,  while  the  Vates  dand. 
around,  and  with  curious  eyes  view  the  convuliions  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  dreaming  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  from  the  fpeclacle  de¬ 
duce  cruel  prefages  [j],  Thefe  Vates  were  the  fame  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Harufpices,  the  lowed  of  the  facerdotal  order,  and  fo  odious 
their  employment  that  they  were  fcarcely  admiflible  to  the 
rank  of  fenators  [/]. 

Diodorus  Siculus  could  not  have  better  opportunities  of  in¬ 
formation  than  Caefar  who  redded  dome  time  among  the  Cedes; 
The  latter  mentions  but  a  Angle  order  of  priefls,  and  no  more 
are  found  among  antient  and  modern  barbarians,  whofe  cuftoms 
and  manners  preferve  an  unerring  refcmblance.  Diodorus  makes 
an  addition,  for  which  there  feems  to  be  no  ground  but  that 
propenflty,  which  writers  cannot  redrain,  of  accommodating 
the  pra&ices  of  foreign  people  to  their  own. 

{/]  ’Ey  Co  Jc,  «  rev  nytfi  IPxyopevcroiplx-  toixitx  yf  OiXotrctpov  xoiXnv,  pag.  4. 

edit.  Cafaub. 

[.?]  As  deferibed  by  Diod.  Sic.  before. 

[*]  Ncque  enim  erat  ferendum,  cum,  qui  hoJie  harufpicinam  facerertt  in  Sc- 
natu  Romee  legerenrur;  eos  qui  aliquando  prseconium  feerffent,  in  niunicijpU'de- 
curiones  elke  non  liccre,  Cic.  Epiftv  18.  lib.  6. 

Vol.  VII.  S  5  I  But 
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But  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  intelligent  and  judicious  Stra- 
bo  [u]  informs  us,  the  Druids,  befid.es  the  ftudy  of  natural  caufes 
or  phyfics,  cultivated  alfo  moral  difcipline  or  ethics;  which,  in 
the  Grecian  fchools,  were  principal  parts  of  philofophy  As 

Diodorus  from  C«.%*s  account  of  their  employment  called  them 
philofophers,  fo  Strabo,  from  feeing  them  thus  named,  defer  ibes 
their  philofophy,  in  terms  folely  applicable  to  the  improved 
ftate  of  it  in  Greece,  and  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  wretched 
conjuring  tricks  ot  the  Druids,  If  Strabo  intended  an  eulogy 
on  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  Cekes,  as  is  pretended,  he 
palpably  contradi&s  himfelf  in  giving  us  fuch  charafleriflic 
traits  of  national  barbarity,  as  are  only  found  among  the  moft 
ignorant  and  favage  people :  fo  horrible  were  their  rites  and  ce» 
remonies : 

Quibus  pofiunt  ill  aery  mare  ferae. 

Had.  Strabo  adverted  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Druids  and  their  countrymen,  he  never  would  have 
faid  that  they  cultivated  phyfics  or  ethics. 

Passing  over  Mela,  Lucan,  and  Tacitus,  who  record  no* 
thing  remarkable  of  the  Druids,  I  fhall  proceed  to  what  Pliny 
has  delivered  concerning  them. 

The  Druids,  fays  he  [#],  who  are  the  Gaulifli  Magi,  hold 
nothing  fo  fibred  as  the  mifeltoe,  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
if  it  be  an  oak.  They  felect  groves  of  this  wood  for  religious 
purpofes ;  nor  do  they  perform  any  facred  office  without  gar¬ 
lands  of  its  leaves,  from  whence  they  derive  their  name  of 
Druids.  The  mifeltoe  (very  fcarce)  when  found  is  collected 
with  great  ceremony.  This  is  done  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  : 
a  day  fo  much  efteemed  by  them,  that  they  have  made  their 

Lib.  4. 

[u>]  Diog.  Laert.  vit.  Fpicuri,  p.  726. 

f*l  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  16.  cap.  44.  Tub  finem. 
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mouths,  years,  and  ages  (which  confift  but  of  thirty  years),  to 
take  their  beginning  from  it:  the  moon  at  that  time  being 
Prong  enough,  though  not  arrived  at  half  her  fulinefs.  This 
day  they  call  All  Heal. 

•  ,  »  .  ?  , 

Having  prepared  their  feafls  and  facriEces  under  the  oak,  two 
white  bulls  are  tied  to  it,  A  priefi  clad  in  white  afcends  the 
tree,  and  cuts  off  the  raifeltoe ;  it  is  received  below  in  a  white 
garment,  They  then  facriEce  their  vi&ims.  The  mifeltoe  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  potion  is  believed  to  remove  flerility,  and  to  be  a 
prefervative  againfl  poifon  :  an  eminent  inftance,  concludes  he, 
that  human  religion  has  often  no  other  objed  than  frivolous 
things,  To  this  Bruker  adds,  that  we  may  eafily  appreciate  the 
value  of  that  philofophy  which  endeavoured  to  derive  credit  to 
its  profeRors  from  the  wearing  of  golden  chain?,  and  conducing 
itfelf  with  arrogance  and  pride  [y]. 

In  other  places,  Pliny  [%]  relates  their  magic  rites  In  gather¬ 
ing  the  famolus  and  felago ;  their  (lories  and  charlatannerie 
about  the  ferpenPs  egg  |V],  and  their  facriEcing  and  eating 
men  [^1. 

Puny  calls  the  Druids  the  Gaulish  Magi ;  in  the  Celtic  they 
are  named  Dryi  and  Bryithe  [c],  Egnifying  perfons  converfunt 
in  diabolical  arts,  A  clofer  knowledge  having  betrayed  to  the 
Romans  their  real  charter  and  ritual,  they  are  no  longer  ho- 

[>]  Qua?  ut  verse  philofophias  chava&eyibus  e  diametvo  font  eontraria,  ita 
quod  de  eorum  philofophia  in  generc  judicandum  fit  produnr,  HiiL  Philofoplt. 

pag.  319. 

[*]  Lib.  24.  cap,  u.  Lib,  29.  cap,  3, 

jVJ  Atquc  ut  eft  magorum  folertia,  occultandis  fraudibus  fagax\  Plin.  lib,  39, 

cap.  3. 

[£]  In  quibus  homincm  occidere  religiofiflimum  erat,  mandi  vero  etiam  falu- 
berrimum.  Plin.  lib.  30.  cap.  1. 

[c]  Lhuyd,  Archaeol.  in  voce.  Dickinfon,  Delph.  PUoeniz.  p.  i8p, 
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noured  by  them  with  the  pompous  titles  of  philofophers  and 
divines,  but  that  of  magicians  or  conjurors  [J],  In  what  a  con¬ 
temptible  light  Pliny  held  the  powers  of  magic  and  the  fup- 
pofed  virtues  of  herbs  may  be  feen  by  confuting  the  places 
cited  in  the  notes  [>] ;  where  we  find  fome  very  trifling  and 
fome  laughable  prefcriptions  of  thofe  antient  doCors. 

As  to  their  inhuman  facrifices,  Pliny  after  recounting  them 
adds  [jf],  it  cannot  be  eftimated  what  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Romans  for  removing  fuch  monfters  from  fociety.  That  the 
Druids  offered  men  in  facrifice  is  not  denied,  but  that  they  ate 
them  is  not  fo  readily  affented  to  :  and  yet  that  the  barbarians 
of  northern  Europe  indulged  in  fuch  repafts  admits  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  evidence.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Britons,  who 
inhabited  Iris,  devoured  human  flefh  [g].  The  Gauls,  con¬ 
duced  by  Brennus  into  Greece,  did  the  fame  [/>].  St.  Jerome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  writes  thus  [z]  :  “  In  my  youth  I  faw  in 

{//]  The  name  Magi  in  the  Eaft  was  moll  auguft  and  venerable:  they  alone 
were  ikilled  in  divine  matters  and  the  minifters  of  the  deity.  O l  wip)  to  $hqv 
trc^ol,  K,  T&Ti!  SepXTToflts  M oiyoi  f/i v  zjpovtzycptvsvlixi  —  ^  xVp.»ov  <y£)/oj. 

Porphyr.  de  abftinent.  Lib.  4.  §  16. 

[ e ]  Super  omnia  adjuvere  eum  magicae  vanitates  (he  is  fpeaking  of  Afclepiades) 
in  tantum  evedfge,  ut  abrogare  herbis  fidem  cun&is  poffunt.  Plin.  lib.  26.  cap.  4. 
The  whole  chapter  well  deferves  perufal.  See  a^o  lib.  28.  cap.  16.  lib.  37.. 
cap.  10.  lib.  30.  cap.  1.  Magicas  vanitates  teepius  equidem  antecedentis  operis 
parte,  ubicunque  caufae  locufque  pofcebant,  coarguimus  detegimufque.  And 
Bruker.  Druides,  qui  tamen  medicinam  magicam  magis  quam  phylicam  exco- 
luffl’e  videntur. — Et  hoc  quoque  nomine  Druides  e  philofophorum  albo  delentur,. 
anicularum  et  medicaftrorum  choris  inferendi,  pag.  341,  342- 

[/]  Non  fatis  aeftimari  poteft,  quantum  Romanis  debeatur  qui  fuftulere  mon-* 
lira.  lib.  30.  cap.' 1. 

LrJ  Lib-  5*  ;  , 

[£]  Paufan.  in  Phocic. 

[i]  Adv,  Jc^vin.  lib.  2.  Baron.  Anna!.  A,  D.  429.  n.  2. 
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Gaul  the  Scots,  a  Britifh  people,  feeding  upon  human  bodies.” 
The  Scots  here,  and  the  Britons  of  Iris  before  were  probably 
the  fame  people  [£],  and  as  likely  to  be  natives  of  Ireland  as 
Britain.  The  delicacy  of  modern  times  is  (hocked  at  this  nar¬ 
ration,  and  endeavours  to  elude  its  force  by  obferving,  that  no 
fuch  cuftom  is  found  in  Caefar  or  Tacitus :  that  Jerome  acknow¬ 
ledges  he  was  young  when-  he  faw  this  fpeflacle,  and  he  might 
be  impofed  on.  But  furely  nothing  can  exceed  the  weaknefs  of 
fuch  evafions.  Jerome  was  writing  on  a  very  ferious  fubjecl ;  * 

he  was  of  mature  age,  and  his  credit  and  veracity  at  (lake.  It 
was  not  eafy  to  erale  from  the  memory  the  recolleflion  of  thefe 
men-eaters.  The  fa£l  is  not  retailed  from  hearfay,  or  vague  re¬ 
port :  ipfe  adolefcenttilus  viderira:  can  any  mode  of  expreffion,  or 
form  of  language,  be  lefs  equivocal  ? 

On  the  authority  of  fome  painted  glafs  in  the  cloyfter  of 
Whitby  abbey  it  is  afferted,  that  the  Scots  were  anthropophagi 
until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  [/].  And  fo  late 
as  1297,  we  read  of  their  flaying  a  man,  and  dividing  his  Ikiti 
into  fmall  portions;  not  byway  of  reliques,  but  to  infult  the 
deceafed  [/»].'  In  a  word,  the  barbarians  of  Europe  [»],  of  North 
America,  and  the  new-difcovered  iflands  [<?],  delight  in  human 
blood:  their  principal  religious  rites  are  (lained  with  it.  Inf- 
.  «  * 

[£]  Macpherfon’s  Diftert.  Preface. 

[■/.]  Pidtura  vitrea,  quae  eft  in  clauftro  de  Strenefhale,  monftrat  Scotos,  qui- 
prope  fines  Anglorum  habitabant  fuifle,  vel  ad  Gulielmi  nothi  tempora,  anthro- 
pophagos,.  et  hanc  immanitatem  a  Gulielmi  gladio  fuifle  punitam.  Monaft. 
Anglic,  p.  72. 

[, m ]  Quern  excoriantes,  Scoti  diviferunt  inter  fe  pellem  ipfius  in  modicas  partes ; 
non  quidem  ad  reliquias,  fed  in  contumelias.  W.  Hemingford,  vol.  I.  p.  130. 

!"«]  Aventinus  defcribes  the  facrifices  of  the  Abrunae  in ’alnfoft  the  words  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Ann.  Boior.  p.  20. 

[r]  Hawkeftyorth’s,  Forfter’s  and  Cook’s  Voyages. 

f  w  ••  •  *  t  « 
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nitely  more  refined,  fpi ritual,  and  mild,  is  the  ritual  of  the  unei« 
vilized  Siberians*  and  yet  the  Ruffian  academicians  do  not  break 
cut  into  rapturous  exclamations  on  the  fublimity  of  their  then- 
logy,  or  the  extent  of  their  knowledge?  in  the  Ryle  of  Pliny's 
remark  on  the  Druids,  they  add  [^],  4 4  Us  font  de  la  plus  grof- 
Here  ignorance,  et  dans  la  plus  grande  raifere:  leur  etat  preuvo 
^  evidemment,  que  notre  bonheur  eft  proportioned  a  nos  lu= 
mieres,’* 

H  ehe  I  (hall  clofe  the  evidence  of  antiquity  on  the  Druidic 
religion  and  the  profeftbrs  of  it,  If  any  traces  of  an  enlightened 
.and  polifhed  people  can  be  found  in,  or  are  fairly  deducible 
from  it,  the  difcoverer  without  envy  or  rivalry  may  enjoy  the 
reward  of  his  fagacity.  Every  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  will 
Join  with  Lucretius  [<?]  ; 

Nam  nihil  egregius  quam  res  feeernerc  apertas 
A  dubiis,  animus  quas  ab  fe  protinus  addit. 

As  a  corollary  fairly  deducible  from  what  is  advanced  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  mankind,  in  the  various  ftagqs 
from  rudenefs  to  civility,  will  be  found  to  have  the  fame  reli¬ 
gious  fentiments,  the  fame  occupations,  and  the  fame  cuftoms 
and  manners.  The  frame  of  our  mental  and  corporeal  facul¬ 
ties  will  admit  of  no  deviation  from  this  identity.  If  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  world  record  an  exception,  let  it  be  produced :  I  am 
bold  to  fay,  it  has  efcaped  fome  attentive  obfervers  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

To  behold  an  order  of  men,  pofTefted  of  every  fcience  and 
accomplilhment,  as  the  Druids  are  faid  to  have  been,  while 
their  compatriots  were  funk  into  the  groffeft  ignorance,  is  fuch 
a  phaenomenon  as  never  was  feen :  it  is  miraculous.  At  the 

\p~\  Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  Gmelin, 
faj  Lib,  4.  verf,  468. 

fame 
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fame  time,  I  am  free  to  confefs,  that  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
very  remote  period,  of  which  we  have  fcarce  aglimpfe,  when  know¬ 
ledge  had  attained  to  its  prefent  perfection ;  and  this  the  learn¬ 
ed  M.  Dutens  has  made  more  than  probable  in  his  “  Recher- 
**  ches  fur  l’origine  des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux  modernes;,” 
wherein  he  has  clearly  demonftrated,  that  our  difcoveries  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  are  not  novel,  but  the  fame  as  thofe 
delivered  by  antiquity;  and  that  where  the  parallel  fails,  it  is  to 
be  aferibed  to  the  want  of  literary  memorials,  now  buried  amid 
the  ruins  of  time. 

However,  I  refer  to*  an  epoch  antecedent  to  the  ffourWhing. 
Rate  of  knowledge  in  Greece.-  I  would  feek  for  it  in  Egypt,, 
Media,  and' particularly  in  Chaldea  [r] :  I  would  fay  with  Ga¬ 
len  [/),  that  no  man  or  age  is  fufficient  to  perfect  any  art  or* 
fcience,  and  that  when  we  behold  them  advanced  to  fuch  afto— 
nifhing  maturity  in  thofe  antient  empires,  they  muft  have  been 
long  before  known  and  cultivated  [/]. 

That  learning  vifited  the  parching  fands  of  Africa,  and  the 
chilling  regions  of  the  north,  that  it  illuminated  every  climate 
from  the  riling  to  the  fetting  fun,  is  no  new  difcovery  [«].  Be¬ 
sides  the  labours  of  erudition,  modern  travellers  give  proofs  of 
this  enough  to  convince  the  mod;  incredulous.  Captain  Carver 
obferved,  near  the  fhores  of  the  Mifhffippi,  an  intrenohment : 
its  front  to  the  country ;  its  rear  covered  by  the  river,  with  a 
ditch  and  angles.  “  How,  fays  he,  a  work  of  this  kind  could 
exift  in  a  country,  that  has  hitherto  ( according  to  the  general  re¬ 
ceived  opinion)  been  the  feat  of  war  to  untutored  Indians  alone, 

{>]  Strab.  lib.  16.  Plin.  lib,  6.  cap.  26. 

[j]  Aphorifm.  1.  in  Hippocrat. 

[*]  Voff.  de  Scient.  Mathem.  cap.  30. 

[^]  DioJ.  Sic,  lib.  5.  Pirn.  lib.  7,  cap.  56.  Volf,  de  Philofoph.  feft.  cap.  r, 
2,  3* 
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whofe  whole  flock  of  military  knowledge  has  only,  till  within 
two  centuries,  amounted  to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whofe  only 
breadwork  even  at  prefent  is  the  thicket,  I  know  not.  Perhaps 
the  hints  I  have  here  given  may  fugged:  to  us  very  different  ideas 
of  the  antient  fate  of  realms ,  that  we  now  believe  to  have  been 
from  the  earlieft  period,  only  the  habitations  of  favages.” 

Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Forder  acquaint  us,  that  in  Eader 
ifland,  in  the  fouthern  ocean,  are  a  great  number  of  ftatues  of 
an  amazing  lize,  being  above  twenty-feven  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  Some  are  larger,  projecting  a  lhade  fufficient 
to  fhelter  thirty  perfons  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  On  the 
heads  of  thefe  gigantic  figures  were  round  cylindrical  caps  of 
ftone,  five  feet  high  and  the  lame  in  diameter,  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour;  the  whole  refembling  the  head-drefs  of  the  Egyptian  di¬ 
vinities.  Thefe  ftatues  are  placed  on  platforms  of  malonry 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and.  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  high. 
This  mafonry,  which,  the  better  to  preferve  it,  declines  inward 
from  perpendicular,  is  faced  with  very  large  hewn  dones,  with¬ 
out  cement ;  the  whole  as  well  executed  as  any  piece  of  plain 
work  in  Europe.  The  writers  before-named  are  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  thofe  adonilhing  and  dupendous  produdions  when 
they  confider  the  ability  of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  Thefe 
iflanders  do  not  now  exceed  feven  hundred  ;  they  have  no  ma¬ 
chinery  or  any  working  tools  but  thofe  made  of  done,  bone  or 
Ihells :  they  are  funk  in  the  mod  deplorable  poverty,  ignorance 
and  wretchednefs.  Yet  thefe  immenfe  remains  demondrate 
that  there  was  a  period,  when  they  were  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  arts  and  fciences  but  were  no  mean  proficients  there¬ 
in.  This  period  mud  be  very  remote,  as  the  decaying  plat¬ 
forms,  fecured  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  fuch  heavy  datues, 
evinces. 
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Equally  beyond  the  reach  of  hiltory  or  ingenuity  is  it  to 
account  for  the  time  when  the  Calmuc  Tartars  were  fo  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  make  molten  images  of  gold,  filver  and  biafs ; 
to  form  hilts  of  fwords,  and  ornaments  for  faddles  and  bridles ; 
yet  thefe,  and  precious  ftones  mixed  with  the  allies  of  the  dead, 
are  taken  from  their  tombs  fcattered  over  their  defarts. 

I  lately  did  myfelf  the  honour  of  prefenting  to  the  Mu- 
faeum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ten  fpecimens  in  brafs  of 
the  original  military  weapons  of  the  antient  Irilh.  Some  of 
them  are  of  the  lhape  of  thofe  inftruments  called  Celts,  and  the 
fame  as  the  Mexican  hatchet  exhibited  in  Ulloa’s  voyage.  Per¬ 
haps  this  learned  Society,  fecond  to  none  in  Europe,  may  here¬ 
after  think  proper  to  publilh  drawings  of  thefe  and  many  other 
curiolities  in  their  polfeffion :  they  would  be  a  valuable  prefent 
to  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  particularly  if  illuftrated  and  enriched 
from  that  fund  of  erudition  which  they  fo  eminently  pollefs. 
I  lhall  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  thefe  weapons  are  really  fo 
inoffenlive  and  puerile,  that  they  mull;  belong  to  an  age  where¬ 
in  the  art  of  war  was  in  its  infancy ;  nevertheJefs  the  compoli- 
tion  of  the  metal  and  the  excellence  of  the  call  indicate  confi- 
derable  progrefs  in  metallurgy.  They  are  older  than  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Romans  or  any  other  civilized  people. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  inftance  more  of  learning  flourilh- 
ing  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  of  which  there  are  no  collateral 
proofs  or  furviving  memorials.  Thefe  were  the  Turduli  or 
Turditani  a  people  of  Spain,  who,  as  Strabo  [w]  informs  us, 
had  grammatical,  hiftorical,  and  law,  writings  above  lix  thoufand 
years  old.  This  is  a  mere  fidtion,  fays  Bochart  [*],  becaufe 
when  Strabo  writ,  the  world  was  not  more  than  4000  years  old 
from  the  creation,  and  from  the  deluge  but  2400. 
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[*]  Chanaan,  p.  665. 
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1.  Th  at  the  Druids  poffefied  no  internal  or  external  dodrine;-, 
cither  veiled  by  fymbols,  or  clouded  in  ^enigmas,  or  any  reli¬ 
gious  tenets  but  the  charlatanerie  of  barbarian  priefts,.  and  the 
groffeft  gentile  fuperflition.  You  will  obferve  the  proof  of  this 
in  the  exhibition  of  national  manners,  confirmed  by.  good  au¬ 
thorities  and  ocular  demonftration. 

2.  You  may  be  inclined  to  think,,  fromfinftances  multiplied,, 
I  fear,  to  a  tirefome  prolixity,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  flourifh- 
ed  among  the  people  now  favages-:  in  places  now  defarts,  and 
in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory  or  chronology :  that  there 
is  an  eftablifhed  circuitous  viciffitude  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
the  annus  platonicus  is  not  quite  ideal! 

3.  That  this  ifle  was  brightened  with  the  radiance  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  letters,  in  ages  very  far  back,  admits  of  no  doubt*;; 
but  that  the  mythological  tales,  that  difgrare  her  hilforic  page,, 
have  no  reference  to  this  period,  is  equally  demonflrable. 

But  knowledge  is  as  food;  and  needs  no  lefs 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  meafure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 

Oppreffes  elfe  with  furfeit,  and  foon  turns 
Wifdom  to  folly,  as  nourifhment  to  wind,.  Milton, 
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XXXIV.  Account  of  a  curious  Pagoda  near  Bombay, 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Pyke,  who  was  afterwards  Go¬ 
vernor  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  dated  from  on  board 
the  Stringer  Eaft-Indiaman  in  Bombay  Harbour 
1712,  and  is  illuftrated  with  drawings .  This  ex - 
traSi  was  made  from  the  Captain  s  Journal  in  pof- 
fef/ion  of  the  honourable  the  Eaft-India  Cotnpany . 
By  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq .  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  and 

communicated  to  the  Society,  Feb .  TO,  1780. 

#  . 

f  ;  %•  ,  *  ■  ,  **,  j  '  '  t '■ .  J 

Read  February  10,  1780. 

•r  *-  -A ««  »•*  »  >  . 
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TH  E  journalift,  after  Rating  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  vifit  the  ifland  of  Elephanta,  the  preparations 
made  for  his  excurfion,  the  perfons  who  accompanied  him,  and 
the  precautions  taken  for  their  fafety  again  ft  the  incurfion  of 
Caun  Ainge  Angery  [a]  who  often  plundered  the  ifland,  mentions 
his  landing  on  the  S.  E.  fide  thereof.  The  ifland  takes  its  name 
from  an  elephant  in  (tone  (plate  XXI.  fig.  1.)  with  another  on 
its  back  which  Hands  on  a  fmall  hill  and  ferves  as  a  fea  mark, 
but  no  tradition  remains  of  the  perfons  who  formed  or  caufed 
the  rock  to  be  formed  into  this  fhape.  As  they  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  pagoda  through  a  fmooth  narrow  pafs  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  they  obferved  another  hewn  figure  which  was  called 

[a]  Connagee  Angr'ia ,  father  of  Tulagee  Angria,  whofe  capital  Geriah  was  taken 
^hy  admiral  Watfon,  Feb.  11,  1756. 

T  t  2  Alexander’s 
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Alexander’s  horfe  (plate  XXI.  fig.  2.)  though  why  fo  named' 
they  could  not  learn  [£].  Having  arrived  at  the  pagoda  by  an 
eafy  afcent  up  the  mountain  at  the  end  of  the  ifland  which  af¬ 
fords  a  variety  of  delightful  profpedls,  their  trouble  and  curiofity 
were  amply  recompenfed  by  the  magnificence,  fpacioufnefs  and 
fingularity  of  this  flupendous  work,  which  far  exceeded  the  re¬ 
lations  they  had  heard  of  it.  Their  chief  concern  now  was  that 
the  fpace  of  a  day  which  they  allowed  themfelves  was  very  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  time  requifite  for  giving  a  detail  ant}  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  curious  matter  it  contained.  Having  meafured  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  fpacious  room,  they  found  it  to  be 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  wide,  and  as  many  long,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  complete  fquare,  but  for  fome  fmall  apartments 
like  veflries  taken  off  from  the  angles  [c].  There  is  no  other 
opening  for  the  admiflion  of  light  into  the  temple,  but  the 
three  great  entrances  into  it  on  the  N.  S.  and  W.  fides,  fo 
that  the  middle  part  and  E.  fide  being  dark,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  ufe  candles  to  furvey  it  properly.  The  interior  part  or 
area  within  was  divided  into  feven  ailes  all  fimilar,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  into  each  alike.  The  body  of  it  was  a  vail:  rock,  but 
excavated  an$  formed  with  fo  much  judgement  that  it  became 
a  fpacious  temple.  The  pillars  and  other  neceffary  fupports  and 
ornaments  are  cut  out  of  the  fame  folid  rock,  carved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  expreft  in  the  drawings  (plate  XXIII.  fig.  1.)  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  temple  in  the  chief  or  middle  niche  was  the  image  of 
a  queen  eighteen  feet  high,  from  her  waif:  to  the  top  of  her 
crown.  She  had  three  faces  (plate  XXIII.  fig.  2.)  and  four  hands 
all  curioufly  carved  and  ornamented. 

In  the  middle  of  the  S.  part  of  the  temple  flood  a  fmaller 
temple,  or  facellum,  cut  out  of  the  rock  with  a  door  in  every 

[b~\  This  figure,  mentioned  alfo  by  Fryer  and  Ovington  1672,  and  highly 
praifed  by  the  latter,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  caverns 
Art.  XXXI.  of  this  volume.  [c]  See  the  plan,  plate  XXII. 
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fide.  It  was  four-fquare  ;  in  each  angle  was  a  pillar,  and 
on  each  fide  of  every  door  was  an  image  of  a  gigantic  fize, 
armed  at  all  points  as  if  to  defend  the  facred  place.  All  with¬ 
in  was  open  and  plain,  except  that  in  the  centre  was  a  fquare 
low  altar  [</],  on  which  was  placed  a  large  polifhed  ftone  (plate 
XXI.  fig.  3.)  of  a  cylindrical  form  {landing  on  its  bafe,  but  the 
top  was  round  or  convex.  The  Gentoos  call  this  the  ftone  of 
Mahody ,  and  confider  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  roof  or  deling  of  the  temple  is  flat,  excepting  that 
there  is  a  reprefentation  of  beams  cut  in  the  ftone  ftretching 
along  from  pillar  to  pillar.  There  are  fifty-two  [ e ]  pillars  and 
pilafters  of  an  antique  (hape,  which  are  ten  more  than  Dr.  Fryer 
gives  in  his  defcription  of  this  temple  [/]•  All  the  eaft,  north, 
and  fouthern  angles  are  full  of  curious  imagery  of  human  figures 
and  beafts,  and  fometimes  we  fee  a  compofition  of  both  :  the 
effigies  of  great  perfons  compelling  their  fubjedts  to  obedience, 
others  executing  juftice,  others  as  we  conceive  by  the  mild- 
nefis  of  their  afpedt  {hewing  tendernefs  in  their  admonitions, 
and  fome  exhibiting  inftances  of  their  prowefs  in  arms.  A 
fketch  or  view  of  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  temple,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  others  (for  the  three  are  alike)  is  given  in  plate 
XXIV. 

In  the  S.  E.  fquare  of  the  temple  were  exhibited  in  carved 
work  all  the  folemnities  of  the  marriage  of  a  Gentoo  prince  or 
Rajah,  as  we  conceived  him  to  be  from  a  particular  line  or  cord, 
which  no  others  are  allowed  to  wear.  Oppofite  to  this  is  the 
figure  of  a  king  on  his  throne,  with  divers  attendants,  and  on 
each  fide  a  woman  pleading  before  him,  with  a  man  in  armour 

[ d ]  This  Mr.  Hunter  calls  a  Maufoleum,  p.  289.  In  the  Salfet  cave  he  calls- 
it  a  cubical  mafs  or  pedeftal,  p.  296.  This  cave  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  temple. 

[<?]  Forty-two  Corinthian  pillars.  Ovington. 

[/]  Voyage,  p.  75, 
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holding  a  child  by  the  leg  with  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the 
other  as  if  going  to  divide  the  child.  This  we  looked  upon  as 
the  Rory  of  Solomon’s  wifdom.  There  were  divers  other  re- 
prefentations,  of  which  we  have  not  the  hiftory.  There  were 
ibme  figures  with  four  hands,  and  almoft  all  bore  weapons,  and 
had  habits  of  defence:  one  had  the  body  of  a  man  with  the  * 
head  of  an  elephant,  and  Tome  men  feemed  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  others  on.  their  fhoulders.  Drawings  have  been  taken  of 
feme  of  thefe  by  captain  Baker,  one  of  the  company,  but  it 
would  have  taken  up  a  month  at  leaft  to  have  gone  through  the 
whole. 

There  are  no  infcriptions  or  ch  a  rafters  whereby  we  might 
know  to  what: people  to  afcribe  this  work,  nor  fufficient  difcri- 
mination  of  drels,  for  the  habits  of  all  the  different  Indians  are 
defcribed  .in  Tome  figure  or  another,  nor  could  any  man  tell 
who, were  the  antient. inhabitants  here,  nor  who  were  the  builders 
of  the  temple. 

It  is  Paid  that  the  Pagoda  in  Salfet  is  fuperior  to  this  in  Ele- 
phanta  in  all  refpefts.  Captain  Baker  has  taken  great  pains  to  de- 
fcribe  it. :  yet  without  fome  joint  affiflance  it  mud  remain  unfi- 
nifhed.  Ramajee  Comje,  the  company’s  broker  at  Bombay,  in¬ 
formed  the  journalift  that  there  are  feveral  very  fine  temples  of 
this,  nature,  far  exceeding  thefe  already  mentioned,  which  lie  up  in 
the  country,  but  that  the  Moors  wherever  they  come  deftroyed 
them,  becaufe  of  the  imagery,  as  do  the  Portuguefe,  on  account 
of  the  idolatry  there  fuppofed  to  be  praftifed :  fo  that  mofl  of 
them  now  are  fallen  to  decay. 

Tiie  earlieft  accounts  of  f'uch  temples  are  in  Job  Ludolphus’s 
Hidory  of  Ethiopia,  who  relates  (p.  170.)  that  Negus  Lalibala 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  he  came  to  rule  fhe  kingdoms 
of  Ethiopia,  fent  for  art  ills  out  of  Egypt,  and  after  a  wonder¬ 
ful. and  unheard-of  manner  of  building  to  that  day,  he  did  not 
-  •  ,  *  cement 
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cement  Bones  or  bricks  together  with  lime  or  loom,  nor  join 
the  roof  together  with  rafters,  but  hollowed  whole  folid  rocks, 
leaving  pillars  for  ornaments  where  pillars  were  requifite,  and 
arches  and  walls  all  of  the  fame  Bone  of  whom  the  Ethiopia 
poet  fings  thus* 

'  ,  *  ,  ■  ■  ‘4  *  ^  J  t  ;  J  ;  *f  J f  m  »  .  .  J.  •*  ^  -  x 

To  mighty  Lalibala  peace, 

Who  Bately  BruCtures  rear'd, 

And  to  adorn  the  pompous  piles 
For  no  expences  fpar’d 
By  vaB  expences  and  invidious  pains 
The  rock  a  church  became  ; 

The  roofs,  the  floor,  and  fquared  fides 
All  one  continued  frame. 

•  '  -  r  '  1 

No  Bones  in  blended  mortar  laid 

The  folid  parts  divide; 

Nature  has  carved  all  without. 

Within  the  workman’s  pride. 


Alvarez  gives  an  account  of  ten  temples  all  framed  after  this 
wonderful  manner  in  Ethiopia,  which  were  twenty-four  years 
in  fimfhing.  He  gives  draughts  of  them  in  his  hiflory  of  that 
country  publiflied  at  Rome. 

And  Ludolphus  before-cited  fays,  that  formerly  architecture, 
as  it  was  in  requeB,  was  an  art  well  known  among  them,  as 
the  ruins  of  the  city  Axuma,  and  the  magnificent  temples  cut 
out  of  the  live  rock  clearly  evince.  But  the  imperial  feat  being 
removed  thofe  buildings  grew  out  of  ufe,  the  kings  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms  and  camps  chafing  to  abide  in  tents  and  pavi¬ 
lions. 

Hence  it  fliould  feem  that  the  Egyptian  artifls  were  the 
builders  of  this  kind  of  temples,  and  that  in  the  days  of  Negus 
Lalibala  this  extraordinary  method  of  building  had  not  been 
2  .  heard? 
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heard  of  in  Ethiopia,  and  this  but  about  five  hundred' years  ago; 
fo  that  the  temple  of  Elephanta  ffiould  feem  to  be  rather  of  a 
later  date,  for  it  was  not  quite  finilhed  as  appears  by  fome  of 
the  figures  being  but  half  carved.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
when  Tamerlane  the  Great  conquered  India,  he  being  a  Maho¬ 
metan  (from  whom  the  prefent  Mogul  is  die  twelfth  in  defcent), 
the  worlhip  of  images  was  quite  overthrown,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Gentoos  driven  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
by  the  time  they  had  eftablilhed  themfelves  there  the  Portu- 
guefe  under  Vafa  A.  D.  1497,  might  drive  them  hence.  This 
account  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Banians,  who 
relate  that  all  the  former  inhabitants  of  thofe  ifiands  are  now 
removed  into  the  Rajah’s  countries,  where  they  are  protected  in 
the  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Linschoten  in  his  voyages  to  India  mentions  this  Pagoda 
of  Elephanta,  which  in  his  time  he  fays  was  efteemed  the  chief 
of  all  the  reft  [g].  The  true  name  of  the  ifland  in  Pory ,  but  by 
the  Portuguefe  it  is  called  Elephanta.  He  deems  it  the  work  of 
the  Chinefe  when  they  were  accuftomed  to  traffic  in  India ;  but 
when  the  Portuguefe  fettled  in  Malacca  they  prohibited  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  velfels  from  palling,  and  about  the  fame  time  took  pofleffion 
of  thefe  iflands.  The  journalift  admits  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
workmanffiip  looks  like  Chinefe,  as  their  open  porticoes,  their 
tanks,  cornices,  and  beams,  &c.  and  the  firft  mentioned  figure 

in  the  middle  of  the  Eaft  fide  is  not  unlike  the  Chinefe  idol 
* 

called  §>uomeng  PouJJ'a :  but  formerly  it  feems  the  Chinefe  fre¬ 
quently  altered  the  forms  of  their  idols  for  others  which  grew 
more  in  vogue  in  other  parts :  as  an  inftance  hereof  he  men¬ 
tions  that  in  a  great  pagoda  at  Chufan  he  faw  Quonieng  Pouffes 
figure  fitting  on  an  afs  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  author  of 
thefe  extraordinary  works,  it  is  obferved  that  they  have  nothing 

[#]  B.  I.  c.  44.  p.  Bo.  Engl.  edit.  1598. 
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in  them  of  the  Grecian  or  Perfian  ftyle,  and  that  his  flay  in 
India  was  too  Ihort  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  moreover  that 
he  was  not  in  that  part  of  India,  nor  do  any  writers  of  his  life 
attribute  them  to  him.  The  Bramins  indeed  report  that  their 
holy  men  in  the  Rajah’s  countries  can  give  an  account  of  ail 
thefe  matters,  and  that  they  are  recorded  in  their  Hanfciit 
books. 

As  to  the  altar  of  Ma/jody,  he  tells  us  that  no  offerings  were 
to  be  made  there,  but  thofe  of  clean  and  unpol lured  rn  , 
There  Rood  in  three  feveral  chapels  or  lefler  temples  fuch  an 
altar  as  this,  no  ways  differing  but  in  fize,  except  one  that  food 
in  a  bank  of  water,  about  eight  inches  deep,  to  prevent  any 
thing  unclean  coming  near  it.  The  infide  of  thefe  temples 
were  devoid  of  all  kind  of  carved  work  or  other  ornament,  but 
in  their  feftivals  they  ufed  rich  perfumes,  incenfe,  and  the  fined: 
flowers  to  make  a  fvveet  fmelling  odour,  burning  at  the  fame 
time  lights  within. 

At  the  north  and  fouth  entrances  of  the  ifland  are  other  pa¬ 
godas  full  of  images,  except  the  interior  of  the  Mahody’s  tem¬ 
ples,  and  each  has  a  fquare  tank  of  fpring  water  near  it  or  in  it 
to  purify  all  that  entered.  But  the  Portuguele  now  fodder  all 
their  cattle  there  in  the  rainy  feafons,  and  to  defend  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  monfoons;  and  lately  one  of  their  Fidalgo’s, 
to  divert  himfelf  with  the  echo  which  is  here  mod  admirable, 
fired  a  great  gun  into  it  with  feveral  fiaot  which  has  broken 
fome  of  the  pillars,  but  the  fabric  fee  ms  to  be  as  durable  as 
ever. 

Some  of  the  company  furveyed  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
faid  that  every  part  yielded  a  curious  profpeCt  being  fituated  in 
the  mod  delightful  part  of  all  thefe  i hands.  The  water  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  land  fruitful,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ifland 
confiding  of  elevated  ground,  liable  to  be  yentilated  by  every 

Vol.  VII.  U  u  breeze. 
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breeze,  is  likely  to  be  a  healthy  fpot.  There  is  faid  to  be  an¬ 
other  pagoda  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile,  beiides  thofe  before- 
mentioned. 

All  the  pillars  and  pilaffers  that  feem  to  fupport*  the  temple 
are  of  the  fhape  defcribed  in  plate  XX III.  and  are  feventeen  feet 
high,  on  which  beams  are  reprefented  lying  acrofs  which  feem 
to  raife  the  ceiling  higher.  The  pillar  in  the  view  of  the  en¬ 
trance  (pi.  XXIV.)  is  drawn  too  fmal],  each  part  of  it  being  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  proportion  as  that  in  plate  XXIII. 

The  lizes  of  the  two  pagodas  on  the  north  and  fouth  tide  of 
the  large  one  are,  that  on  the  north  fide  fifty-eight  feet  long, 
and  twenty-four  feet  wide  with  four  fimilar  columns,  at  the 
fouth  part  of  which  is  a  chapel  full  of  fine  imagery.  One  of 
thefe  figures  with  a  human  body  and  an  elephant’s  head  they 
feign  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  Rajah  (for  all  the 
Deities  they  imagine  to  have  been  fo  at  firft),  who  had  a  Ion  in 
whom  the  people  had  great  comfort  on  account  of  his  mildnelk 
and  other  virtues.  But  one  day  as  the  foil  flept  the  father  cut 
off  his  head,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea.  A  great  prophet  palling 
by,  and  feeing  what  was  done,  denounced  fevere  judgements  and 
calamities  on  the  prince.  The  mother  having  applied  to  the 
prophet  to  relfore  her  foil’s  life,  he  ordered  the  head  of  l'ome 
noble  beafl  to  be  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  the  prince* 
Accordingly  the  head  of  a  young  elephant  (for  no  nobler  bead 
was  at  hand)  was  cut  off,  and  applied  as  the  prophet  directed*. 
It  grew  to  the  prince’s  body,  and  he  lived,  and  became  famous, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  after  his  father’s  death,  married,  and 
his  wife  bore  him  a  white  elephant,  of  whom  wonderful  dories 
are  told.  The  imagery  of  this  place  feems  newer  than  the  reft*. 
Oppofite  to  this  is  another  temple  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  with¬ 
out  imagery.  It  is  full  of  water  about  one  foot  deep,  a  natural 
fpring  breaking  into  it.  In  the  middle  is  alfo  a  Mahody  tern- 
3  -fie 
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pie  twenty-four  feet  fquare,  an  aile  of  nine  feet  wide  going 
round  it.  In  the  front  of  the  entrance  is  an  armed  woman  with 
fix  hands.  At  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  temple  is  alfo  a  large 
tank  of  water,  then  a  pagoda  of  the  fame  kind,  but  not  above 
ten  feet  high.  The  colonnade  is  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  chapel 
to  Mahody,  and  another  dark  room  of  twenty-feven  feet  fquare. 
In  the  two  laft  is  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  with  fix  hands, 
each  bearing  a  different  weapon.  It  was  fet  out  with  much 
carved  work  and  many  jewels,  and  meafured  from  the  top  of 
the  crown  to  the  waift  eighteen  feet. 

Thus  far  the  extrafl  from  captain  Pyke’s  Journal,  which  is 
the  moft  particular  account  of  this  place  that  has  been  given  by 
our  countrymen  till  Mr.  Hunter’s  defeription  printed  p.  286. 

Linschoten  who  vifted  this  place  in  1579  [ff],  Dr.  Fryer  [<£] 
in  1672,  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Ovington  [cj  in  1689,  and  captain 
A.  Hamilton  [ffj,  who  was  here  a  little  before  Mr.  Pyke,  give 
but  a  fhort  account  of  thefe  places. 

Mr.  Thevenot  deferibes  a  fimilar  temple  at  Rlora  or  Iloura 
1 667  [*].  Anquetil  du  Perron  [/'J  deferibes  that,  this  of  Ele- 
phanta  [gj,  that  of  Canari,  Poniler  or  Mompefir  in  the  ifland  of 
Salfet  [A] ,  and  in  this  laft  he  has  copied  fome  inferiptions.  The 
lateft  and  indeed  moft  compleat  defeription  is  by  Niebuhr, 
who  has  given  plates  of  all  the  different  releifs,  as  well  as  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  buildings. 

[a]  B.  I.  c.  44. 

[/>]  Travels,  p.  75. 

[c]  Voyage  to  Surat,  p.  158. 

{WJ  Voyage,  vol.  I.  c.  20.  p.  238,  &c. 

[e]  Travels,  part  III.  c.  45.  p.  75.  Englifh  edit. 

[/  ]  Zend  Avefta,  1.  p.  234 — 249. 

[g]  P-  4£9- 
M  Ibid.  p.  394-41 3. 
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Plate  XXV.  XXVI,  and  XXVII.  contain  heads  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Afhton  Lever,  brought  from  fome  of  thefe  cavern  tem¬ 
ples  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay.  The  Society  are  poffefTed 
of  a  drawing  of  another  groupe  of  figures  from  the  fame  quarter, 
brought  over  by  captain  Allen  of  his  majefly*s  fhip  Cumberland. 
This  mafs  or  groupe  reprefents  on  one  of  its  angles  three 
buffs  or  half  length  figures,  and  on  the  other  angle  two  or  three 
more,  of  which  one  holds  up  a  child  on  its  back,  its  legs  refl¬ 
ing  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  figure,  and  exhibiting  a  reprefenta- 
tion  perhaps  not  unlike  that  which  fuggefled  to  haffy  fuperficiar 
beholders  the  flory  of  Solomon’s  decifion  between  the  two  mo¬ 
thers. 
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XXXV.  ExtraEl  by  the  late  Smart  Lethieuliier,  Efq , 
from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Charles  Boon,  Efq.  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Bombay,  giving  a7i  account  of  the  great 
Pagoda  on  the  Ifatid  of  Salfet* 


Read  February  17,  and  June  r,  1780* 


SALSET  is  an  ifland  lying  in  the  great  Indian  ocean,  north 
of  Goa,  and  feparated  from  Bombay  by  a  narrow  channel. 

It  is  feventy  miles  in  compafs,  twenty  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  the  ifland  intirely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Portuguefe.  It  has  in  it  feveral  villages  inha* 
bited  by  Heathens,  Moors  and  Chriftians.  Within  the  ifland, 
and  four  miles  from  any  houfe,  and  furrounded  by  thick  woods 
abounding  with  lions,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  other  wild  and 
venomous  animals,  Hand  four  very  high  hills  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  looking  like  one  intire  rock  by  the  furface, 
which  bears  flrong  marks  of  calcination.  On  the  fides  of  thefe 
hills  are  many  pagodas,  caverns,  apartments,  and  other  excava¬ 
tions  cut  out  of  the  rock,  called  at  this  day  the  city  of  Canoriny 
from  a  village  of  that  name  adjoining. 

Linsciioten,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  publifhed 
1598  [<z],  gives  us  fome  account  of  thefe  magnificent  works  :  , 
and  Dr.  John  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  his  voyage  round  the- 
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world,  undertaken  in  1693  [£j,  is  very  particular  in  defcribing 
them.  But  his  account  not  being  illustrated  by  draughts,  it  is 
impoflible  to  form  any  idea  from  it.  He  names  a  great  number 
of  pagodas,  flairs,  citterns  and  idols,  of  which  laft  he  reckons 
up  above  fix  hundred,  ninety  of  them  in  and  about  the  great 
pagoda,  which  he  tells  us  may  be  etteemed  the  greateft  wonder 
in  Alia  ;  and  he  exprettes  his  furprize  that  it  fliould  be  fo  little 
known  to  Europeans. 

Charles  Boon,  Efq.  while  he  was  governor  of  Bombay^ 
procured  the  principal  part  of  this  work  to  be  meafured  and 
delineated,  and  a  particular  account  of  it  to  be  drawn  up  for  the 
better  underftanding  the  drawings  [/»].  They  are  feven  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  exhibiting  the  infide  view  of  the  temple;  another,  one 
of  the  columns  on  a  larger  fcale;  one  of  each  figure  twenty- 
feven  feet  high;  one  of  the  figures  of  idols  fitting  with  their 
legs  under  them,  as  the  prefent  Malabars  do. 

The  wettern  hill  claims  the  greateft  attention  of  any  of 
thole  before  recited.  In  this  is  the  chief  temple,  or  pagoda,  which 
fo  juftly  challenges  the  admiration  of  all  that  behold  it.  The 
afcent  to  it  is  by  five  fteps,  through  a  wall  breatt-high,  into  a 
fmall  court,  where  on  each  fide  appears  a  ttately  column  finifh- 
ed  with  capitals  and  a  bafe  :  from  thence  two  tteps  more  lead 
into  another  fmall  court ;  on  each  fide  the  entrance  of  which  is 
an  infcription,  which  is  repeated  in  two  other  places  in  the 
temple.  At  the  end  of  this  court  are  two  iurprizing  figures; 
one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman,  each  twenty-feven  feet 
high,  and  in  a  very  good  proportion.  They  are  placed  in  niches 
circular  at  top,  with  pilafters  on  each  fide  fluted  two-thirds  of 
the  way,  and  then  turning  fpirally.  They  feem  alfo  to  have 

[ b ]  Thefc  or  copies  of  them  were  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Lethieullier’s 
library  for  the  royal  colle&ion. 
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been  painted,  by  the  remains  of  red  and  blue  which  appear  upon 
them.  This  entry  leads  into  the  body  of  the  temple,  which  is 
forty  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  eighty-four  feet  long, 
and  forty-fix  broad;  the  roof  is  fupported  all  round  by  thirty- 
four  maffive  pillars,  five  feet  diftant  from  the  tides,  and  at  the 
fame  difiance  from  each  other.  Thefe  pillars  are  extremely 
beautiful,  odtagonal,  and  about  five  feet  diameter,  only  fix  on  the 
right  hand  and  eleven  on  the  left  finifhed,  and  thefe  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  both  as  to  the  proportion  and  capitals,  which 
are  adorned  with  the  figures  of  elephants,  horfes,  tigers,  boys, 
and  vegetables,  in  an  exadt  and  accurate  manner.  Round  the 
temple  are  two  rows  of  holes  to  fet  lamps  in.  At  the  farther 
end  is  the  great  pagoda,  or  altar,  in  a  convex  flaape,  twent y-leven 
feet  high,  and  twenty  diameter.  Over  it  is  a  great  concave 
dome,  and  round  the  altar  are  places  to  fet  lamps  in.  Above 
in  the  fame  rock  are  the  apartments,  which  are  the  ufual  lodg¬ 
ings  of  thofe  whofe  curiofity  leads  them  to  vifit  this  noble  mo¬ 
nument  of  antiquity.  The  afcent  from  the  temple  to  them  is 
by  a  flight  of  two  hundred  fleps  cut  in  the  rock.  You  firffc 
enter  a  piazza  about  twenty  feet  broad,  then  mounting  up  fome 
Reps  you  come  into  a  gallery  about  feventy  feet  Jong,  fupported 
by  large  oftagonal  pillars ;  at  the  eaft  end  is  a  fmall  room  in  which 
are  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  feveral  figures  in  fupplicant 
poflures  round  them.  At  a  fmall  diftance  011  each  fide  their 
heads  are  clouds  with  angels  and  cherubims  flying  in  them. 
Having  come  to  this  gallery,  you  enter  a  very  large  hall,  round 
which  are  feveral  rooms  about  ten  feet  fquare.  All  the  rooms, 
galleries,  &c.  are  arched  at  the  top,  and  lighted  by  holes  cut 
through  the  rock  for  that  purpofe.  Several  little  channels  are 
cut  from  all  parts  of  the  hills  to  fupply  the  ciflerns,  many  of 
which  are  continually  full  of  very  good  water. 
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These  rocks  are  all  of  a  very  porous  (lone,  but  whatever 
they  were  formerly  they  are  now  fo  hard  that  fcarce  any  tool 
can  penetrate  them. 

Upon  the  whole  the  perfon  who  took  the  draughts,  and  drew 
up  the  account  upon  the  fpot,  declares  his  eye  was  ftruck  with 
a  profpedt  fo  delightful  and  furprizing,  in  regard  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  curiofity  of  this  ftupendous  work,  that  when  he  atten¬ 
tively  conlidered  it,  he  did  not  doubt  but  it  muft  have  been 
the  labour  of  forty  thoufand  men  for  forty  years  together. 
Time  and  the  zeal  of  the  Portuguefe  have  defaced  a  great  deal : 
when  they  firft  took  the  illand,  they,  imagining  thole  places  to 
be  the  habitations  of  fpirits  and  demons,  ufed  conftantly  to  dif- 
charge  their  great  guns  at  them,  which  has  left  many  of  them 
in  a  very  maimed  and  broken  condition. 
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*  ' 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  tranfcript 
of  a  record,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  fome  valuable 
hiflorical  fafls.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  part  con¬ 
tains  the  return  of  a  fubfidy  granted  by  parliament  to  king  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  reign  A.  D.  1377,  of 
four  pence  to  be  paid  by  every  lay  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  male  as  female,  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards ; 
real  mendicants  only  excepted.  The  grant  of  this  fubfidy  may 
be  feen  in  that  valuable  repofitory  of  hiflorical  information  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  II.  p.  364.  This  return  Rates  the 
fums  of  money  which  had  been  levied  by  the  colleflors  of  this 
tax  in  the  different  counties,  cities,  and  principal  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feparately;  and  the  number  of  perfons  at  that  time  being 
in  each  county,  city  and  town,  fubjefl  tx>  the  payment  there¬ 
of.  The  fum  received  amounted  to  22,607/.  2  J*  8*/.  paid,  by 
1,376,442  lay  perfons  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards; 
but  it  muff  be  remarked,  that  the  counties  palatine  of  Chefter 
and  Durham,  having  their  own  receivers,  are  not  included  in 
this  return  :  and  it  mu  ft  likewife  be  obferved  that  the  fum  raifed 
doth  not  correfpond  with  the  number  of  perfons  Rated  to  have 
Vol.  VII.  X  x  paid 
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paid  the  tax;  for  the'  fum  of  22,607/.  2  s.  8  d.  only  contains 
1,356,428  groats. 

The  clergy  in  thofe  times  had  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
fel  ves,  and  of  cdlle&ing  their  own  taxes;  and  therefore  they  are 
not  comprized  in  the  general  return;  but  the  fecond  part  of  this 
record  contains  the  fubfidy  of  twelve  fence  paid  by  every  bene - 
feed  ecclefiaftic  in  the  kingdom ;  exempt  and  not  exempt,  privi¬ 
leged  and  not  privileged  ;  and  by  all  abbots,  priors,  abbefles, 
priorefies,  monks,  canons,  canonefles,  and  other  regulars  of 
whatever  order,  fex  or  condition;  the  four  orders  of  mendicants 
only  excepted;  and  alfo  of  four  fence  paid  by  every  prieft,  dea¬ 
con,  fub-deacon,  accolite  and  thofe  obtaining  the  firfl  clerical 
tonfure,  exceeding  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  This  return  Rates 
the  fums  which  had  been  collected  in  every  diocefe  in  England 
(except  Durham)  from  the  benefeed  and  non-beneficed  clergy  un¬ 
der  different  columns;  and  it  appears  that  the  receipt  amounted 
to  994/.  1  2 s.  8  d.  paid  by  1 5,380  benefited,  and  13,781  non- 
beneficed,  making  together  29,161  religious  perfons  then  in 
England,  who  were  fubjeCt  to  the  payment  of  thjs  fubfidy. 

An  ancient  and  ufual  mode  of  taxation  in  this  kingdom,  was 
by  grants  of  certain  proportions  of  the  moveables  and  perfonal 
property  of  the  fubjeCt  to  be  taken  for  a  limited  time;  Tenth, 
fifteenth,  twentieth  or  other  (hares  were  granted  by  parliament; 
and  taxors  and  a  fie  fib  rs  were  appointed  to  make  the  collection 
in  the  different  counties  according  to  a  form  of  taxation  ap¬ 
proved  by  parliament,  and  delivered  to  them  for  their  guide  in 
making  the  collections.  Several  of  thefe  forms  of  taxation  are 
printed  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  which  (hew  that  the  whole 
of  the  perfonal  property  was  actually  valued,  and  the  (hare 
granted  was  taken  therefrom  by  the  collectors.  This  mode  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  8th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  in  which  year  it 
was  ordained  that  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  [#]  granted  in  that 

[a~\  A  tenth  by  cities  and  boroughs,  and  a  fifteenth  by  the  counties  at  large. 

7  year 
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year  fhould  be  levied  according  to  the  form  which  had  been 
\ifed  in  the  preceding  year;  from  that  period  the  fame  form  was 
continued,  whereby  the  fum  granted  became  fixed  and  cer¬ 
tain;  fo  that  when  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  were  granted  by  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  known  what  fum  the  tax  would  raife,  and  the 
record  now  before  us,  in  the  third  part,  preferves  a  return. of  a 
fifteenth  and  a  tenth  granted  to  king  Edward  III.  in  the  forty- 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  as  collected  in  every  county  in  Eng¬ 
land  (except  the  counties  palatine  of  Chefter  and  Durham)  fpe- 
cifying  the  fum  raifed  in  each  refpeftive  county ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  whole  of  the  money  raifed  by  this  ,tax  amounted 
to  38,170 /.  9  s.  2d.  f. 

These  are  data  which  tend  to  illuftrate  the  ftate  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  revenues  of  this  kingdom  at  the  period  of  time  to 
which  they  relate,  and  appear  to  me,  upon  that  account  to  be 
curious  and  interefting,  and  to  deferve  the  attention  of  this  So¬ 
ciety. 

'  I 

John:  top  ham. 
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XXXVII.  On  the  radical  Letters  of  the  Pelalgians  and 
their  derivatives .  By  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq* 

/  s'  •  \  •  .•  V 

•  •  Head  January  13,  1785.  - 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  radical  letters  of  any  language, 
is  the  fureft  means  of  obtaining  information  refpe&ing 
the  founds  of  which  fuch  language  was  compofed,  and  of  the 
flate  of  it  when  thefe  radical  letters  only  were  ufed.  This  will 
belt  enable  us  to  recover  thofe  which  have  been  for  many  ages 
fo  intirely  negledled  as  to  be  in  a  manner  effaced.  The  utility 
which  refults  from  a  diftin&ion  of  the  radical  letters  of  fuch 
languages  from  their  derivatives  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  il- 
luflration ;  the  feparation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  will  aflift 
in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  age  and  authenticity  of 
coins,  infcriptions,  and  other  ancient  documents,  and  will  be  of 
the  greateft  ufe  in  diflinguifhing  fuch  as  are  genuine  from  thofe 
which  are  fpurious.  The  Pelafgian  language  and  letters  had 
been  fo  intirely  negle&ed  and  difufed  for  fo  long  a  period  of 
time  before  the  reftoration  of  fcience  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  as  much  unknown  as  if  they  had 
never  exifted,  although  they  had  been  ufed  in  all  the  extenfive 
countries  fettled  by  the  Pelafgi  and  their  dependents,  as  well 
in  Afia  as  in  Europe,  who  for  many  ages  wrote  from  right  to 
left,  till  their  alphabet  was  improved  by  the  lonians ,  who  re¬ 
verting  their  letters,  wrote  from  left  to  right,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  their  method  of  writing  was  univerfally  adopted  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Afia. 
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I  conceive  I  have  eifewhere  proved,  that  the  Pelafgi  de¬ 
rived  their  letters  from  the  Phenicians,  and  that  thefe  Pelafgi 
were  of  Phenician  original  [ a ].  They  were  certainly  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Greece  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 
The  Phenician  Pelafgi  fettled  colonies  in  feveral  iflands  of  the 
Aegean  fea,  as  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyros.  They 
alfo  fpread  themfelves,  not  only  on  the  maritime,  but  in  the  in¬ 
land  parts  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  Theffaly,  all  the  old  Hellas,  Ar- 
golis,  and  all  over  the  Peloponnefe;  and  feveral  colonies  of  them 
particularly  from  Lydia,  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Theffaly,  and  Arca¬ 
dia,  fettled  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
the  greateft  part  of  that  country,  where  of  courfe  they  carried 
their  language,  and  letters. 

Solinus  Polyhistor  relates,  that  the  Greek  colonies  who 
fettled  in  Italy  were  Aborigines ,  Aurunci ,  Pelafgi ,  Arcades , 
Siculi  j  and  Pliny  fays  [7],  they  were  Aborigines ,  Pelafgi^  .Ar¬ 
cades,  Siculi ,  Aurunci,  Rutuli ,  0/27,  Volfci,  and  Aufones.  All 
thefe  colonijfts^  wrote  in  the  Pelafgian  manner,  from  right  to 
left,  till  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  the  fifth  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  began.  to  reign  five  hundred  and  fixty-fve  years 
before  Chrift ;  though  the  Samnites  continued  to  write  in  the 
ancient  manner  fo  late  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
the  Chriftian  aera,  as  appears  by  their  coins  and  infcriptions. 
The  Pelafgi  who  fettled  in  Etruria  were  called  Etrufcans ;  the 
monuments  difcovered  in  that  country,  as  alfo  in  Umbria ,  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  fettled  by  the  early  colonies  of  the 
Pelafgi,  afford  us  the  bed;  information  concerning  the  Pelafgian. 
language  and  characters. 

The  five  tables  tlifcovered  at  Eugubium,  a  city  of  Umbria,  - 
in  the  year  1456,  are  of  very  high  antiquity;  and  father  Gori, 

[«]  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Writing,,  chap.  iv.  p.  51,  &  feq. 

[£]  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 
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with  great  flrength  of  argument,  labours  to  prove,  that  they 
were  written  two  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war.  However, 
they  are  certainly  written  in  the  Pelafgian  language,  and  in 
characters  fimilar  to  thofe  found  on  feveral  Etrufcan  monuments 
preferred  by  Dempjler,  Gori ,  Pajfer ,  and  others  [c]. 

The  alphabet  which  the  Pelafgi  firft  brought  into  Italy,  and 
which  has  been  called  their  original  alphabet,  was  probably 
carried  out  of  Phenicia  before  the  Phenicians  themfelves  had 
augmented  the  number  of  radical  letters,  of  which  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  compofed.  This  alphabet  conlifled  of  thirteen  letters  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Swinton ;  but,  according  to  father  Gori,  who 
appears  to  have  been  better  informed,  the  original  alphabet  con- 
filled  only  of  twelve  letters.  As  thefe  authors  differ  materially 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  both  alphabets. 


According  to  Dr.  Swinton, 
A  a 

3  £ 

y.  .  8.  3  r 

B  H 
/  i 

)  * 

4  L 
M  M 

\A  N 
A  p 


According  to  Father  GorL 
f\  A 

3  E 
1  I 

3.  >1.  0  K 

4  L 

M  M 

M  N 

-  A  r 

<3  R 

Z  s 
+  r 
8.  3.  V  r 


q  r 
Z  s 

A  r 


[r]  Two  otlier  tables  were  found  at  the  fame  time,  written  in  Roman  letters, 
but  thefe  do  not  relate  to  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
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Father  Gori  tells  us,  that  the  H ra  was  afterwards  added; 
and  he  alfo  Ihews  that  the  double  and  afpirated  letters  0,  H,  O 
and  X,  were  admitted  among  the  later  Etrufcans.  The  double 
letters  were  not  originally  members  of  the  Pelafgian  alphabet : 
though,  as  they  appear  on  Etrufcan  monuments,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  they  exifted  before  the  time  of  Palamedes,  who  is  faid  to 
have  invented  them  about  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of 
Troy,  or  1164  years  before  Chrift. 

From  the  above  alphabets  we  difcover,  that  the  Pelalgi  had 
too  few  original  letters  to  exprefs  diftin&ly  the  feveral  founds  of 
their  language;  they  were  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  an¬ 
nexing  feveral  founds  to  one  and  the  fame  letter ;  but,  as  they 
improved  their  language,  they  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  added  other 
characters,  fignificant  of  the  founds  thereof. 

The  letters  r,  A,  Z,  H,  O,  T,  or  X2,  were  not  originally  in  the 
Pelafgian  alphabet;  neither  are  the  letters  r,  A,  Z,  O,  nor  the  p,, 
or  any  of  the  double  letters  to  be  found  on  the  Eugubian  ta¬ 
bles  jV],  nor  on  the  (tone  in  the  Ofcan  language,  fome  years 
fince  difcovered  at  Abella  [*],  which  is  evidently  of  much  later 
date  than  the  Eugubian  tables.  It  is  true,  that  a  character  in 
form  fimilar  to  the  T  (thus  y)  had  then  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Ofcan  alphabet,  in  which  it  had  fometimes  the  power  of  the 
yEolic  digamma,  or  the  V  confonant,  and  occasionally  that  of 
the  O,.  if  we  may  credit  Gebelin.. 

The  B  had  not  obtained  its  proper  form  when  the  Eugubian 
tables  were  written,  nor  doth  it  occur  in  the  Sigean  infcription. 
Its  found  feems  to  have  been  conveyed  by  the  or  the  iEolic 

[. d ]  A  letter  like  the  Ionic  theta  0  is  found  on  thefe  tables,  but  it  has  the. 
power  of  the  afpirate  H.  • 

[ e ]  A  city  of  Campania  near  Nola  in  Italy,  and  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1774, 
with  notes  by  J.  B.  Pafler.  See  more  concerning  this  infcription  in.  Gebelin’s 
Monde  Primitif,  vol.  IV.  p.  216,  et  feq. 
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digamma;  but  it  afterwards  obtained  the  found  of  the  augmented 
IT,  its  parent  chara&er  (/']. 

The  r  is  the  K  diminiihed,  and  was  formerly  reprefented  by 
the  half  of  that  character  thus  I,  as  appears  on  a  bronze  lately 
found  in  Calabria,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  five 
hundred  years  before  Chriff  [g],  I  find  that  the  r  was  frequent¬ 
ly  fupplied  by  the  K  in  ancient  documents,  particularly  in  the 
Sigean  infcription  where  3  )l  V  Z  or  is  written  for  Ziyst. 

This  infcription  is  in  the  iEolic  dialed  and  was  written  in  the 
five  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  year  before  Chrift. 

The  A  is  derived  from  theT,  which  fupplied  its  place  till  the 
former  charader  was  admitted  into  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Ofcan  infcription  abovementioned,  and  by  other 
ancient  documents. 

In  times  of  very  remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  had  not  a  fufR- 
cient  number  of  letters  for  the  notation  of  their  language.  A  cha¬ 
racter  fomewhat  like  the  A  feems  to  have  fupplied  the  place  of 
the  Z.  On  a  medal  (truck  at  Zancle  (now  Medina),  about  the 
28th  Olympiad,  it  is  written  AANKAE  ;  and  the  fame  character 
is  obfervable  on  the  fhield  of  Anaxidamus ,  the  foil  of  ZeuxU 
damns ,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  date,  and  is  written  thus 
AETKSIAAMO,  The  character  like  the  A  was  fometimes 
converted  into  the  F,  for  the  ancient  Greeks  fometimes  wrote 
PETKEIAAMOS  and  PANKAE.  This  (hews  the  uncertainty  of 
writing  before  the  ancient  Greeks  had  polifhed  their  lan¬ 
guage  [£],  although  I  find  that  the  X  and  the  A  united  fome- 

[/]  Mr.  Chifliull  fuppofes,  that  the  n  was  the  B  diminifhed,  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  n  augmented. 

fg’]  This  Bronze  is  preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velletria,  and  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  the  learned  S.  Borgia,  Sec.  Congreg.  de  propaganda  Fide  &c. 

\h~\  See  D’Hancarville’s  Recherches  fur  l’origine,  I’efprit,  et  les  progres  des 
arts  de  la  Grece.  Vol.  11.  plate  XXI,  London  1785,  4to. 
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times  fupplied  the  place  of  the  Z,  yet  I  conceive  this  letter  to 
be  only  the  £  augmented ;  for  in  early  times  its  found  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  ££,  though  fome  have  deduced  it  from  the  Phenician 
Zain:  but  this  character  was  not  ufed  by  the  PelafgL  The  zeta 
in  its  prefent  form  doth  not  appear  in  the  Marmor  Sandwiccnfe , 
which  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  101ft  Olympiad,  or  three 
‘hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  Chrift,  nor  in  feveral  of 
•the  ancient  inscriptions  preferved  by  Chifhull,  who  fays  that  its 
ancient  form  was  thus  [jJ  [£]. 

The  0,  H  or  E  long,  founded  as  an  afpirate,  is  faid  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Greek  alphabet  by  Simonides  ;  but  it 
appears,  by  the  Eugubian  tables,  and  other  ancient  monuments, 
that  it  was  admitted  before  his  time.  The  literati  have  difputed 
whether  the  H  fhould  be  admitted  as  a  letter,  or  be  efteemed 
only  as  a  mere  fign,  or  note  of  afpiration.  Varro,  and  many 
who  have  followed  him,  confider  it  only  as  an  afpirate.  It  is 
certainly  of  high  antiquity,  for  we  find  it  in  the  ancient  Pheni¬ 
cian  and  Hebrew  alphabets.  Plato  in  his  Cratylus  truly  fays, 
that  the  Athenians  anciently  wrote  E  and  not  H;  his  words 
are  Ou  H  expwp-fla,  E  to  zrctXafov ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  this  character  had  different  powers  [/]. 

The  Pelafgian  y  or  F,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Phe¬ 
nician  Vati,  and  was  at  firft  fupplied  by  the  V,  and  when  it  was 
ufed  as  an  afpirate,  it  was  inverted  thus  A,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  Greek  $,  becaufe  it  is  found  on  the  coins  of 
the  Bajiuli  who  were  Phenicians,  on  the  Eugubian  tables,  and 
on  the  mod  ancient  Etrufcan  monuments,  long  before  the 
Greek  0  was  ufed.  Thefe  teftimonies  might  induce  Dr.  Swin- 
ton  to  confider  the  y  or  F  as  one  of  the  original  characters  of 
the  primitive  Etrufcan  alphabet;  but  father  Gori  does  not  allow 

[£]  See  Antiquitates  Afiaticx,  p.  50.  68.  98. 

I  See  Antiquitates  Afiaticae,  p.  20. 
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it  to  be  fuch,  and  this  letter- was  pronounced  like  the  V,  a  par 
latial  afpirate  [i].  The  ufe  of  it  as  a  labial  afpirate  or  <l>  was  of 
a  later  period,  and  the  mode  of  pronouncing  it  with  the  lips  and 
teeth,  as  now  pra£tifed,js  of  a  dill  later  age. 

The  T  is  derived  from  the  Phenician  Van,  founded  as  the 
vowel  U.  It  was  introduced  to  foften  the  harlhnefs  of  the  V 
confonant;  and  afterwards  the  Greeks  rendered  it  by  the  diph¬ 
thong  ov.  The  O  is  faid  to  have  been  included  in  the  T,  but 
although  this  laff  character  might  convey  the  found,  yet  I. find, 
the  former  was  introduced  into  the  Phenician  alphabet  long 
before  the  T,  ufed  as  a  vowel,  appeared  in  its  prefent  form. 
It  is  in  both  the  Sigean  infcriptions,  and  in  the  old  cup 
mentioned  by  Achaeus  in  Athenaeus,  on  which  was  infcribed 

•'  ’  .  .  y' 

AIONYXO.  In  this  word  the  T  is  didinguidied  from  it,  and  here 
the  lad  O  is  pronounced  like  ov,  as  Athenaeus  and  others  allure 
us  from  the  bell  authorities  [/]':  but  notwithdanding  this,  the 
letter  O  doth  not  appear  in  the  Eugubian -tables,  nor  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  Pelafgian  alphabet;  and  if  it  was  not  derived’ from  the 
Phenician  vau,  when  founded  as  a.  vowel,  l  am  at  a  lofs  to  ac¬ 
count  from  what  radix  it  is  defended.  In  fome  of  the  old  Phe¬ 
nician  alphabets,  its  form  is  that  of  the  U  vowel  ;  and  when  it 
was  fil'd  admitted  into  the  Etrufcan  alphabet,  it  was  fometimes 
like  the  inverted  T  thus  x,  but  more  generally  like  the  inverted' 
y  thus  &  ;  however  it  is  certain,  that  the  found  of  the  long  O’ 
exided  before  the  addition  of  the  mark  £1  to  the  Attic  alphabet, 
which  before  was  compofed  of  two  omikrons  thus  O  O. 

The  different  powers  of  Homer’s  O  are  proved  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor  to  be  three;  namely,  O,  *Q,  and  ov  [w],  though  I  much’. 

[£]  See  Chifhull’s  Antiq’akate-s  Afiatieae,  p.  37.  n.  31.  and  p.  19. 

[/]  ]ackron’s  Chronological  Antiq.  vol.  III.  p.  166  et  feq. 

[wr]  See  Dr.  Taylor’s  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.553,  554^.  and  555,  and" 
Cliilhull  ut  fupra, 

^  •’  *  *  doubt 
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doubt  whether  thefe  three  different  characters  exifled  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Homer,  becaufe  Prono- 
pides  his  matter,  and  alfo  Orpheus  and  Thymtetes  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  who  were  nearly  his  contemporaries,  ufed  the  Pelafgian 
chara&ers  [«]. 

The  Pelafgian  3  when  guttural  or  hard  had  the  power  of  K, 
when  foft,  that  of  the  £.  We  find  that  this  character,  like  the 
Roman  C,  with  a  reverfed  afpeCt,  had  the  power  of  £  near  one 
thoufand  years  before  the  Chrittian  aera  [o],  and  perhaps  this  an¬ 
cient  Pelafgian  character  was  the  parent  of  the  more  modern  £ 
of  the  Greeks,  although  the  early  colonitts  who  fettled  in  Italy 
wrote  the  Z  as  in  the  alphabet  above  given,  which  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  the  Romans,  and  is  hill  in  ufe  with  a  reverfed  afpeCL 

I  shall  now  fpeak  of  the  afpirated  and  double  letters,  name¬ 
ly  0,  S,  £>,  X,  and  T,  which  appear  on  the  later  Pelafgian  and 
Etrufcan  monuments.  The  0  is  the  T  afpirated,  the  £  and  the 
X  are  faid  to  have  been  added  by  Palamedes.  They  are  found 
on  fome  very  ancient  coins,  and  in  ancient  infcriptions.  The 
former  of  thefe  letters  was  fupplied  by  the  junction  of  the  K, 
with  the  £,  and  the  latter  is  the  Phenician  G  H>  which  the 
Etrufcans  foftened  into  C  H,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Perhaps  the  K  of  the  Eugubian  infcriptions  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  double  letters,  as  its  figure  is  evidently  compofed  of 
two  diftinCt  parts  thus  >1,  which  feerns  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  two  diftinCt  elements.  The  one  is  the  Jota ,  and  the  other 
the  ZEolic  gamma  the  parent  of  the  Roman  C,  and  was  probably 
pronounced  CH,  like  the  C  of  the  modern  Italians.  We  find 


[«]  Recherches  fur  TOrigine  See.  des  Arts  de  laGrece,  par  Mr.  D’Uancamlle, 

vol.  II.  p.  320. 

[0]  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Writing,  pi.  II.  p.  66.  D‘HancarvilIe  ut  fupra, 
p.  202.  206.  242.  247.  n.  100. 
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this  chara&er  fignifying  CH ,  in  the  infcription  on  the  Rone  in 
the  Ofcan  language  abovementioned. 

The  derivative  letters  were  introduced  into  the  Pelafgian- 
and  Greek  alphabets  at  different  periodsof  time.  As  thofe  peo¬ 
ple  polifhed  their  language,  they  added  new  letters  or  marks  for 
the  better  and  more  harmonious  conveying  the  founds  thereof. 
Several  of  them  muff  have  been  introduced  long  before- the  prac¬ 
tice  of  writing  from  left  to  right  was  generally  adopted,  becaufe 
they  are  found,  on  many  Phenician  and  Pelafgian  coins  and  in- 
fcriptions  which  are  written  from  the  right  hand,,  from  whence 
they  have  been  inlerted  into  the  alphabets  of  thofe  nations,  pub- 
lifhed  by  feveral  diplomatic  writers  [^].  The  Athenians  vvrote 
from  the  right  hand,  near  three  centuries*  and  a  half  after  the 
building  of  Rome.  The  dependents  of  the  ancient  Pelafgi,  and! 
particularly  the  Samnites,  continued  to  write  in  this  manner  till' 
the  lixth  century  after  the  building  of  Rome,  or  till*  about  two- 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Ghriff,  and!  the  Ofiff  ftill  la¬ 
ter  [y]j  although  the  Ionians  had  praftifed  the  prefent  mode  of 
writing  as  early  as-  the  third  century  after  the  building  of  Rome., 

It  has  been  already  obfervedr  that  the.  Eugubian  tables  have 
not  the  letters  F,  A,  Z,  O,  T,  or  XX,  nor  the  letters  ©*  H-,  X ,• 
or  T;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  unknown  to* 
the  Umbrians  when  thefe  tables  were  written**. 

The  famous  Amy  clean  infcription,  which  is  faid;to  have  beem 
written  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy,, 
and  one  thoufand  three  hundred'  and  forty-four  before  the. 
Chriffian  aera,  hath  not  the  XX,  but  hath  two  OO  to  fupply  the 
place  of  that  charafler,  though  another  infcription  of  about  eight? 
hundred  years-  before  Chrift  hath  the  XX,. 

[p]  See  Nouvean  traite  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  I;  plate  VII,.  p.  654,  and  the 
TOr-igin  and  Progreis  of  Writing,  p.  64. 

See-Monfxear  Gebelin,.  vol,  VI.  ut  fupra* 
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The  S  is  not  in  that  infcription.  It  is  fupplied  by  the  K  and 
the  Zf  as  EKAAiriAKSA  for  ’E which  agrees  with  the 
orthography  on  the  fhieldof  Anaxidamus  abovementioned,  but 
in  the  Borgian  infcription  the  ST  is  reprefented  thus  t. 

The  X  is  not  found  in  the  Amyclean  and  fome  other  very- 
ancient  infcriptions;  the  K  is  fubftituted  for  it,  as  KAAIMAKOS 
for  KccXipdxofj  though  in  the  Borgian  infcription  and  on  fome 
Etrufcan  coins  this  character  is  reprefented  thus  4^. 

The  Y  doth  not  appear  in  the  infcription,  but  is  fupplied  by 
the  n  and  the  £.  If  the  Amyclean  infcription  is  genuine,  as 
feveral  authors  have  with  great  ftrength  of  argument  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  [r],  it  fhews  that  thefe  letters  were  not  known, 
or  at  lead  had  not  found  admittance  into  the  Greek  alphabet! 
ufed  in  Laconia  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Trojan* 
war. 

■Br  v;  ’  #  ,  '  *  ?  '  * f  ' 1  «  a-  *  f  \  '  .  f 

The  letters  H,  <J>,  and  X,  are  found  on  three  different  infcrip¬ 
tions  written  about  eight  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Abbe  Fourmonfc.  The  fame  characters  appear  on 
the  Celebrated  Sigean  infcription,  which  was  written  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety- four  years  before  the  Chridian  aera* 

From  what  has  been  faid,  1  conclude  that  the  original  alpha¬ 
bet  of  the  Pelafgians  or  Etrufcans,  confided  of  twelve  radical 
letters,-  from  whence  thirteen  more  characters  or  letters  were 
derived. 

[r]  Mem.  de  1’Acadi  dfcs  Infc.  tom.  xxxix.  edit*  in  12°.  p.  129.  Gebelin’s 
Monde  Primitif,  tom.  iii.  p<  .  Nouveau  traite  de  Dipl.  tom.  i.  p.  615  to 
6^6,  and  Univcrfal  Hift.  vol.  XVI.  p.  46.  note  D,  cditv  8vo.  and  particularly 
Monlie ur- D’Hancarvi lie’s  learned  work  above  quoted, 

^  ••  l  .1.  i. 
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Radicals.  Derivatives. 


A 

A 

i 

E  lengthened  or 

afpirated  H 

1 

■>.  • 

I 

>1 

K  diminifhed 

P 

A 

M 

M 

X 

C.» 

Id 

N. 

1 

n  augmented 

B 

q 

P 

z 

£  augmented 

t 

T  augmented 

A 

y  or  F  of  the  Pelafgi  and  others. 

U  vowel  ou  or  r,  and  the  O  fhort. 
OO/  long  or  (ft.  n. 


Double  and  afpirated  Letters, 
f  T  afpirated  © 
t  K  X  joined  3 
Jl  C  II  afpirated  <I> 

Y  4,  Gh  foftened  into  Ch  X 

n  and  £  anciently  fupplied  the  Y, 
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It  has  been  {hewn  that  the  Pelafgi  were  of  Phenician  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  therefore  it  is  ^aiy  to  conceive,  that  their  lan¬ 
guages  were  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  proximity  o£ 
the  earlieft  Greek  to  the  oriental  languages  was  well  known' 
to  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  Erpenius,  Gebelin,  and  others.  Monfieur' 
Bourguet  and  father  Gori  {hew,  that  the  language  of  the 
Pelafgi  differed  but  little  from  the  Greek :  but  although  their 

opinions 
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Opinions  have  been  controverted,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  the 
Greeks  improved  the  language  of  their  Pelafgian  anceftors  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  that  the  elegant  orations  fpoken  by  Ifocrates  and 
Demofthenes,  were  as  different  from  the  harlh  dialefts  of  the 

'  9  •  « 

ancient  Pelafgi,  as  was  the  English  of  Addifon  and  Pope,  from 
that  of  Robert  of  Glouceder,  Occleve,  or  Chaucer.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  rude  language  of  the  ancient  Pe¬ 
lafgi  was  very  different  from  the  later  or  Hellenical  Greek. 

The  defcendents  of  the  Pelafgi  who  fettled  in  Etruria,  Um¬ 
bria,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  celebrated  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  fent 
their  youth  into  Etruria  for  education..  A  very  interefting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  learning  and  writings  of  the  Etrufcans  is  given  in 
the  ancient  part  of  the-Univerfal  Hidory,  vol.  XVI.  from  p.  57 
to  62.  The  bed  writers  agree,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  were 
tery  confpicuous  in  Rome  before  its  citizens  had  any  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  thefe  they  mud  have  imitated 
the  Etrufcans,  of  whofe  fkill  and  ingenuity  we  have  fo  many 
proofs.  1  ; 

Their  paintings  are  admirable,  and  the  colours  on  their 
vafes,  which  have  been  executed  above  two  thoufand  years,  arc 
as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  the  works  of  modern  times. 

The  Pelafgian  or  Etrufcan  language  was  fpoken  in  the  Au- 
gudan  age,. as  we  learn  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Strabo  [/).  It 
was  alfo  patronized  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  as  appears  by  a, 
fpeech  of  that  emperor  recorded  by  Tacitus  [/]  in  which  he  fays, 

“  Retulit  ad  fenaium  fuper  collegio  Harufpkum ,  ne  vetufifjima 
“  Italia  difcipliita  per  defdiam  exfolefceret ,  quam  tamen  primores 
u  Etruria  adbuc  retinebant  et  in  familias  prop agab ant It  feems 
extraordinary,  that  none  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Pelafgian  on 

’•  .  •  <  ■  ... 

[j]  Aulus  Gellius  Nod.  Atticae,  1.  xi.  c.  7.  Strabo,  1.  vii. 

[<]  Ann,  xi.  15. 
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Etrufcan  language  fhould  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us ;  for  it 
appears  by  a  paffage  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  [uj  that  the 
Etrufcan  records  were  preferved  in  the  college  of  Augurs  till 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Chrift;  and  that  the  Au¬ 
gurs'  a tli lied  the  emperor  Julian  with  the  facred  difcipline  of 
their  myfleries,  by  bringing  him  their  books,  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Etrufcan  letters  and  language.  This  was  probably 
done  when  Julian  reformed  the  Pagan  worfhip. 

After  the  reign  of  this  prince  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Etrufcan  records  or  MSS.  for  Christianity  being  re-efjablifhed 
in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  and  this  Pagan  learning  being  of- 
fenfive  to  the  Chriflians,  they  have,  and  I  fear  with  too  much 
reafon,  been  charged  with  having  deftroyed  thofe  monuments 
of  ancient  learning.  This  was  more  the  effect  of  zeal  than  of 
prudence.;  for  the  Etrufcan  records  could  not  have  contained  any 
thing  that  would  have  invalidated  the  truths  of  Chriftianity. 
However,  from  this  period,  the  Pelafgian  or  Etrufcan  language 
was  intirely  difufed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  was  not  under¬ 
flood  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

The  ancient  Pelafgian  language  has  been  difufed  for  near 
thirteen  centuries;  but  the  fludy  of  it  has  of  late  become  fafhion- 
able  among  the  literati,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  with  great 
fuccefs  by  M.  Bouguet,  the  prelate  Urbinas,  father  Gori,  Maffei, 
John  Chriflopher  Amadutius,  John  Baptift  Pafler,  and  other 
illuflrious  men,  as  well  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  as  by  our 
countryman  the  late  Dr.  Swinton,  from  whofe  labours  it  may 
be  colledted,  -that  the  Pelafgian  language  and  charaflers  are 
preferved  in  the  monuments  which  have  been  called  Etrufcan, 
and  that  everything  relative  to  the  religious,  civil,  military,  and 
naval  eftahlifhments  among  the  Romans,  was  derived  from  the 
Etrufcans,  and  the  other  dependents  of  the  ancient  Pelafgi,  who 
fettled  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

[«]  Lib.  xx.  c.  5. 
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The  Ionians  were  the  firft  Greeks  who  turned  their  letters 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  wrote  from  left  to  right.  Homec 
was  a  native  of  Ionia,  where  the  Pelafgic  alphabet  was.  firft  im¬ 
proved  [*];  but  whether  all,  or  how  many  of  the  derivative  leN 
ters,  were  introduced  into  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the  days  of 
Homer  cannot  now  be  afcertained.  The  Athenians  adopted  the 
Ionian  letters  in  the  94th  Olympiad  or  about  four  hundred  and 
four  years  before  Chrift.  The  Arcadian  letters  are  immediately- 
derived  from  the  improved  Ionian  alphabet,  and  the  Latin  or 
Roman  from  the  Arcadian. 

The  alphabets  derived  from  the  Roman  are  the  Lombardic, 
the  Vifigcthic,  the  Saxon,  the  Gallican,  the  Franco-Gallic  or 
Merovingian,  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the  Carolinian,  the  Ca- 
petian,  and  the  modern  Gothic,  as  I  have  (hewn  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  on  the  Origin  and  Progiefs  of  Writing. 

[at]  He  is  faid  to  have  written  about  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  years  after  the 
deftru&ion  of  Troy,  or  as  fome  will  have  it,  about  907  before  Chrift, 

•  •  '  • 
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XXXVIII.  Obfervations  on  a  Seal  ofT\\oti\&srSuffragan 
Biftop  of  Philadelphia.  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge. 
In  a  Letter  to  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq .. 


Read  April  23,  1784. 


S  I  R, 


TH  E  matrix  of  this  oval  feal  was  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  Burnell  of  Winkburne,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  is  now  the  property  of  my  kinfman  Peter 
Pegge,  Efq.  lord  of  that  manor.  It  is  an  epifcopal  feal,  and 
the  drawing  by  Hayman  Rooke,  Efq.  with  which  I  here  pre¬ 
lent  you,  exhibits  a  bifhop  Handing  in  a  tabernacle  with  a  heart 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  crofs  of  this  form  jc  in  his  left.  The 

coat 
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coat  underneath  the  figure  is,  a  fefie  charged  with  three  pellets 
between  three  tons,  and  the  infcription  runs,  s.  doini.  tome. 
EPISC.  PHIL  ADEL  PHI  ENCIS. 

•  It  was  doubtlefs  the  feal  of  fome  bifhop  in  partibus  injidelium , 
and  confequently,  howfoever  Mrs  Burnell,  or  the  family,  came 
by  it,  had  no  particular  connexion  with  the  parifh  or  liberty 
of  Winkburne,  though  Winkburne  being  a  donative,  fhe,  as  I 
have  heard,  pretended  fometimes  to  grant  licences  under  it. 

THEOccafion  of  this  inflitution  of  bifhops  with  foreign  titles, 
or  in  partibus,  as  they  were  called,  and  their  employment  here  in 
England,  are  well  explained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brett  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Francis  Drake,  who  obferves,  they  were  procured  by 
the  greater  monafteries  exempt  from  ordinary  epifcopal  juris¬ 
diction,  for  the  purpofe  of  confecrating  altars,  chalices,  vefi> 
ments,  Sec.  and  that  they  were  ufually  fome  of  their  own 
monks ;  that  they  had  properly  no  jurifdiction  here ;  that 
the  regular  archbifhops,  and  bifhops  who  had  large  diocefes, 
or  were  employed  in  fecular  affairs,  as  lord  chancellors,  or  lord 
treafurers,  Sec.  as  often  they  were,  made  thefe  titular  bifhops 
their  fuffragans;  and  laftly,  that  they  were  all  Englifhmen,  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  diocefans  [a]. 

As  to  this  Thomas,  bifhop  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Stow  in  Lindfty  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  (failed 
April  12,  1544,  and  was  fuffragan  to  John  Longland  bifhop  of 
that  fee,  who  was  confecrated  A.  D.  1521,  and  died  A.  D. 
1547.  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  calls  him  Thomas  Philacieph  [<£], 
as  if  Philadelph  was  his  furname,  whereas  it  was  the  name  of 
his  title  as  a  bifhop,  and  not  his  gentilitial  appellation.  It. 

[«]<  Drake,  Eboracum,  p.  539.  See  alfo  Dr.  Harris’  Hift.  of  Kent,  p.  491. 
•Strype,  Mem.  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  appendix  N°  XXII. 

O]  Willis,,  Surv.  of  Cathedr.  II.  p.  242. 
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appears,  however,  from  this  paffage,  that  as  Thomas  was  'in* 
flailed  by  his  title,  he  had  been  confecrated  fome  time  before  ; 
and  upon  enquiring  at  Lincoln,  an  entry,  I  find,  is  made  in 
Bifhop  Longland’s  regifler,  importing,  that  Thomas  Swilling- 
ton  was  appointed  fufFragan  by  the  title  of  Philadelphia,  July* 
15,  1533,  and  that  the  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  fun&ion  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Lei- 
ceftcr.  In  a  petition  to  the  pope  for  a  fufFragan,  May  1 3, 
1529,  bifhop  Longland  recommended,  ‘  Thomam  Hal  am  prio- 
‘  rem  domus  five  prioratus  de  Newflede  juxta  Stanfordiam  or- 
6  dinis  Sanfli  Auguftini  Lincoln,  diocef.  moribus  et  facrarum 
6  literarum  fcientia  praeditum  ac  pollentem  [r]’,  and  Halam 
was  probably  confecrated  foon  after  that  date;  and  July  21, 
1534,  he,  with  three  others  of  his  houfe,  fubfcribed  to  the 
king’s  fupremacy  [V],  which  fhews  that  he  was  a  favourer 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  had  two 
fuffragans  at  once,  which  feems  to  have  been  neceflary,  confi- 
dering  the  enormous  extent  of  his  diocefe  at  that  period.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  prelate  of  the  time  flood  more  in  need  of  afliftants 
than  Longland  did  on  that  very  account,  efpecially  after  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  his  great  patron,  had  made  him  the  king’s  con- 
fefior  [<?],  a  fituation  which  would  require  him  to  attend  al- 
mofl  conflantly  at  court,  whether  his  highnefs  was  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  accordingly  Rates  in  his  prayer  to  the  pope  above- 
mentioned,  ‘  quoniam,  pater  fandliffime,  nqftra  diocejis  longe 

*  Jatcque  diffunditur ,  adeo  quidem  ut  cum  per  ejus  amplitu- 

*  dinem,  turn  per  varias  infuper  caufas  rationabiles  juflas  et 

*  graves  faepiffime  nobis  emergentes,  fie  interefle  non  pofiumus 

[c]  Reg,  at  Lincoln,  A.  1529. 

[ d J  Willis,  Mitr.  Abbeys,  II.  p.  i2©« 

L]  Strype,  Mem.  I.  p,  124. 
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*  ct  officio  fungi,  ut  onera  fingula  huic  ecclefiae  noftrae  con* 

«  fueta  et  debita  fufficienrer  et  plene  perimplere  valeamus,  &c. 

*  nos,  &c.’  I  make  no  further  obfervations  on  this  inftrument 
at  prefent ;  but  in  regard  to  Halam,  I  wifh  to  remark,  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  dead,  or  to  have  refigned  his  priory  before 
I535>  hnce  one  John  Blaket  was  the  laft  prior  and  furrendered 
the  houfe  of  Newftede  that  year  [/],  but  I  incline  to  think  he 
was  dead,  becaufe  Swillington,  the  other  fuffragan,  was  living, 
and  yet  the  noted  Matthew  Makereil  abbat  of  Barlings  was 
made  a  fuffragan  A.  D.  1535,  by  the  title  of  Chalcedon  [g], 
as  if  fucceeding  to  the  faid  Halam,  and  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow.  1  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  bifhop  Longland  had  more  than  one  fuffragan  at  a  ’ 
time,  for  Robert  Kynge,  abbat  of  Tame,  co.  Oxon.  was 
fuffragan  to  him,  by  the  foreign  title  of  Reonen^  along  with 
Swillington,  and  furrendered  his  monafteries  (for  it  feems  he 
held  more  than  one)  16th  and  17th  November  31,  Henry 
Vill  [£].  Bifhop  Burnet  writes  upon  the  paffage  here  cited, 
in  his  margin,  ‘  what  this  fee  was  I  cannot  conje&ure  ;*  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  fee  in  the  province  of  Athens,  fubjeft  to 
that  metropolitan  [/].  Bifhop  Godwin  fays,  Robert  was  in- 
{failed  abbat  of  Ofney,  A.  D.  1541,  and  whilft  he  fat  there  was 
confe crated  a  bifhop  in  fartibusy  but  he  was  confecrated  before* 

[f]  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  II.  p.  17.  of  Append. 

[j-]  Brfliop  Longland’s  Reg-  at  Lincoln, 

[£]  Bifhop  Burnet,  Hift.  of  Ref.  I.  p.  148  of  the  Colle&ions. 

[i]  Godwin  de  Praeful.  p.  545.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon,  I.  col.  684.  Strype, 
Life  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  p.  36.  The  entry  in  biflicp  Longland’s  Regifter 
concerning  him  is,  ‘  Abbas  fuit  de  Thame,  Epifcopus  Reonenjis  in  partibus  /«- 
fiddium  et  Epifcopo  Lincolnienfx  fuffraganeus,*  Dr.  Richardfon  ad  Godwin,  1.  c. 

I  wonder  vye  find  not  this  fee  in  *sar,  a  Sto  Paulo.  x 
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S3  appears  from  the  paffage  above  cited  from  bifhop  Burnet* 
and  whilft  he  was  onlyabbat  of  Tame  [£],  and  probably  in 
1537,  and  in  the  execution  of 'Dr.  Makerell  [/],  as  a  friend  to 
the  Reformation,  he  was  conftituted  the  firft  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
A.  154  2,  and  died  A.  1547. 

I  return  now  to  the  feal,  and  the  prelate  it  belonged  to. 
The  date  1533,  accords  very  well  with  the  age  and  form  of  the 
letters  in  the  infcription,  which  are  modern.  The  effigies  in 
pontificalibus  is  that  of  Swlllington  himfelf,  as  is  extremely  na¬ 
tural  ;  fince  being,  as  I  conceive,  a  fecular  eccleliaftic,  he  was 
not  attached  to  any  particular  faint,  who  commonly  occupies 
that  place,  but  was  only  coepifcopus ,  or  coadjutor  to  bifhop 
Longland,  for  the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Leicefter. 
He  wears  his  mitre  with  the  flit  in  front,  according  to  the 
obfervation  of  Mr  Anftis  concerning  the  wearing  of  that  orna¬ 
ment  by  the  mitred  abbots,  or  inferior  prelates  [%]. 

The  enfign  in  his  left  hand  is  fomething  lingular :  I  have 
called  it  a  crofs ,  from  its  fituation,  but  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  decuflated  j  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  crolier  [«].  It 
feems  to  be  the  letter  K,  and  this  letter  having  the  power 
of  C,  it  mud:  mean  Criftus ;  thus  Skelton,  a  contemporary  wri¬ 
ter,  has  crijlus  p.  285,  the  MS.  hiftory  of  Sir  Degari,  ver.  194, 
gives  * cryjlyn  for  chrijlened ;  the  MS.  legend  of  St.  Erafmus, 
ver.  1.  has  cryjlyn  for  Chrijlian ,  and  ver.  32,  cryjlys  for  ChrijYs . 
The  like  mode  occurs  fix  or  feven  times  in  monuments  of  the 

[£]  See  alfo  Ant.  a  Wood,  1.  c. 

[/]  This  Dr.  Makerell,  oppofing  the  King’s  meafures,  and  being  concerned  in 
•  the  infuneJtion  in  Lincolnfhire,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  March  29,  1537. 

[»z]  Anflis  in  Dr.  Fiddes’s  collections  to  Life  of  Wolfey,  p.  91.  t 

[>]  That  the  Suffragans  were  allowed  to  have  the  baculus  pafloraiis  appears 
fjfojn  Wharton,  A.  S.  vol.  I.  p.  64. 
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ftme  age  in  Weever  [0]  :  this,  therefore,  was  the  corrupt 
orthography  of  the  age,  K  might  well  be  put  for  C ,  id  eft,  Ch 
or  X.  One  cannot  expert  that  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  beginning- 
of  the  1 6th  century  (hould  know  much  of  the  Greek  language, 
or  of  the  truth  of  things.  The  tons  in  the  arms  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feal  allude  plainly  to  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  name,  ac~ 
cording  to  the  genius  of  the  heralds  of  thofe  days,  but  the  coat 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  Swillington  of  Nottinghamfhrr-e, 
viz.  Arg.  a  Chevron,  Az.  with  a  label  of  three  points  er-* 
mine  [^].  My  friend,  John  Charles  Brooke,  Efq.  Somerfet 
informs  me,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  office,  and  perhaps  was  a 
new  grant  to  our  fuffiagan  on  his  creation,  who  having  no 
ilfue,  it  could  not  defcend. 

It  is  but  flight  ground,  you  will  think  ;  however,  it  is  from 
the  tons  in  the  arms  that  I  appropriate  our  feal  to  Swillington, 
rather  than  Halam.  Swillington  died  A.  1546,  for  his  fuccef-- 
for,  Richard  Stoke,.,  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Stow  in  Lindfey 
in  September  that  year. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  may  not  be  the  only  ma¬ 
trix  of  a  feal  of  a  bifhop  in  partibus  now  remaining?  If To,  it 
may  be  deemed  a  curioftty  of  no  fmall  regard  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  view,  Sir,  that  I  have  fubmitted  it,,  with  the  foregoing 
obfervations  upon  it,  ,  to  your  candour  and  correction.  I  have 
the  honour,  dear  Sir,  of  being,- 

Your  affectionate' 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE,- 

{'<?]  See  alfo  Ames,  Typogr.  Antiq.  p.  466. 

[/>]  Thorolon,  Antiq.  of  Nott.  p.  4.  alibi, 

P.  £ 
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P.  &  y  .  •  l  .  :;;S' '  :^l* 

_  / . 

Bifliop  Longland’s  fufFragana  {land  thus : 

( Thomas  Halam,  made  1529,  died  1535, 

J  and 

[Thomas  Swillington,  made  1433,  ob.  1546# 

"Thomas  Swillington, 
and 

Dr,  Matthew  Makerell,  made  1535  on  death  of  Halam,  hanged 

l537- 

f  Thomas  Swillington, 
and 

1  Robert  Kynge,  made  1537  on  execution  of  Makerell,  firfl 
L  Bilhop  of  Oxford  1542. 
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XXXIX.  Ohfervations  on  the  Remains  of  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre  of  Flavius  Vefpafian  at  Rome,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1777.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Hardwick,  F.  A .  S. 
In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Bridgen,  I’reafurer  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries . 


Read  January  zo ,  1785. 


Dear  Sir, 

1H  AVE  the  honour  of  fending  you  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
Society  a  model  of  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Fla¬ 
vius  Vefpafian  at  Rome,  which  from  the  minutenefs  and  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  it  is  executed,  I  flatter  myfelf  will  deferve  their 
attention.  The  purpofes  to  which  a  Roman  amphitheatre  was 
appropriated  are  fo  generally  known,  and  particularly  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  that  I  fhall  here  beg  leave  only  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  fpot,  and  which  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the  Society. 

As  the  Colofeum  is  one  of  the  noblefl:  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur,  and  as  authors  had  differed  in  opinion  on  fome  effen- 
tial  points,  I  determined  during  my  refidence  in  Rome  to  get 
an  exaft  and  perfect  model  of  it  conftru&ed  from  my  own  ac¬ 
tual  meafurement  and  infpe&ion.  For  this  purpofe  I  employed 
one  Giovanni  Altieri ,  an  ingenious  Neapolitan  (the  fame  who  I 
was  afterwards  informed  had  executed  a  model  of  the  Sibyls 
temple  at  Tivoli,  now  in  the  pofl'effion  of  the  Society) ;  and  in 
V ol.  VII.  Ebb  order 
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order  to  have  it  more  accurate  than  any  I  had  feen,  I  obtained 
permiffion  to  remove  fo  much  of  the  ground  which  in  a  long 
feries  of  years  had  accumulated  from  various  caufes  againft  the 
building,  as  might  furnifh  me  with  the  means  of  difcovering 
thofe  parts  of  the  edifice  which  had  for  centuries  lain  con¬ 
cealed. 

At  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  (which  is  about  the  difference 
between  the  level  of  antient  and  modern  Rome,  as  may  be 
feen  by  meafuring  the  height  of  the  excavated  area  round  the 
Trajan  column),  I  found  the  bafe  of  the  Doric  column  very  en¬ 
tire,  having  meafured  which,  I  gave  directions  to  the  workmen 
to  clear  away  the  ground  as  far  as  poffible  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  without  endangering  the  prefent  road,  which  leads  clofe  by 
the  Colofeum  to  Sb  John  Lateran,  and  which  I  was  partly  ob¬ 
liged  to  undermine.  I  found  that  the  bafe  of  the  column  retted 
immediately  on  the  pavement  without  any  pedeftal  or  fub- 
plinth.  Beyond  this  was  a  landing,  or  walk,  three  feet  nine 
inches  and  half  wide,  fix  inches  below  which  was  a  ftep  one  foot, 
three  inches  and  half,  raifed  nine  inches  above  a  level  pave¬ 
ment,  which  confifted  of  large  {tones  a  foot  thick,  and  laid 
without  cement.  Having  dug  to  the  diftance  of  thirty-four  feet 
in  a  direCt  line  from  the  face  of  the  column,  and  finding  the 
pavement  continue,  I  defifted,  as  I  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  there 
was  no  other  ftep  than  that  abovementioned.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  fo  convenient  and  eafy  an  accels  for  all  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions  of  people  who  there  a  item  bled,  muft  be  very  appa¬ 
rent.  Monfieur  Defgodetz,  in  his  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome,  tells 
us  that  where  he  happened  to  dig  the  building  was  in  fo  ruin¬ 
ous  a  Rate  that  he  could  only  venture  at  conjectures  as  to  its 
original  form,  and  thefe  conjectures  the  above  defcription  proves 
to  be  erroneous. 
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It  is  obfervable  that  the  four  center  arches  are  confiderably 
wider  than  the  others:  and  I  remarked  that  the  entablature  of 
the  lower  order,  under  the  arch  which  communicated  with  the 
part  of  the  theatre  allotted  for  the  emperor,  was  broken  away, 
in  a  manner  which  feemed  to  indicate  there  had  been  originally  a 
communication  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  which  flood  near  it 
for  the  emperor  and  his  fuite  to  enter  the  amphitheatre  without 
interfering  with  the  public  entrance  through  the  lower  arches, 
of  which  there  were  eighty,  each  of  them  numbered  on  the  key- 
ftone,  probably  to  regulate  the  admiffion  or  fituation  of  the  feve- 
ral  orders  of  people. 

On  the  fide  of  the  pier  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  middle  or 
Ionic  order,  I  difcovered  very  plainly  the  vefliges  of  a  fort  of 
balluffrade  or  parapet,  two  feet  eleven  inches  high,  with  a  cor¬ 
nice  and  bafe,  the  profile  of  which  might  be  eafily  traced,  and 
with  which  it  is  highly  probable  the  openings  of  both  the  upper 
order  of  arches  were  defended  to  prevent  any  accident  from  the 
multitudes  of  people  affembled  in  the  open  corridors,  which  fur- 
rounded  the  theatre  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  with  the 
feveral  gradations  of  feats.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  neither 
T).efgodetz ,  nor  Serllo ,  the  former  of  which  authors  has  the  me¬ 
rit  of  being  in  general  extremely  accurate,  fhould  have  taken  an  v 
notice  of  this  circumflance.  It  fee  ms  likewife  to  have  efcaped  the 
Cavalier  Fontana* 

The  inaccuracy  with  which  all  the  detail  of  this  building  i3 
executed  renders  it  difficult  to  difeover  the  proportions  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  be  given  by  the  architect  to  the  fmaller  parts 
with  any  certainty,  but  the  larger  divihons  may  be  ascertained 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactnefs. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  flruflure  is  oval;  a  form  of  all  others 
the  bed  adapted  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  building  was  de- 

B  b  b  2  figned. 
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ligned.  The  tranfverfe  diameter  including  the  outer  walls  be¬ 
ing  fix  hundred  and  twenty  Englilh  feet,  and  the  conjugate  five 
hundred  and  thirteen,  the  breadth  of  the  outer  corridore  is  fix- 
teen  feet  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  inner  fourteen  feet  five 
inches.  The  columns  are  all  of  the  fame  diameter,  viz.  two  feet 
nine  inches  three-fourths,  and  the  breadth  of  the  pilafter  of  the 
uppermoft  order  is  the  fame  with  the  diameter  of  the  columns.. 
The  height  of  the  firft  or  Doric  order  including  its  column  and 
entablature  is  thirty-four- feet  four  inches  and  half;  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders  including  their  pedeflal  are  both  of  the 
fame  height,  viz.  thirty-eight  feet  eleven  inches,  and  that  of 
the  pillaftrade  which  crowns  the  whole  forty-feven  feet  eight 
inches,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  parapet  four  feet  five  inches- 
high,  making  the  height  of  the  whole  building  one  hundred 
fixty-four  feet  three  inches  and  half. 

The  channels  or  grooves  obfervable  in  the  entablature  of  the 
pillaftrade  were  evidently  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  poles,, 
to  which  ftrong  cables  being  faftened  an  awning  was  diftended 
over  the  lpedlators,  to  (helter  them  from  the  fcorching  rays  of 
the  fun.  This  is  fully  and  clearly  explained  by  the  Cavalier 
Font  ana ,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  treatife  on  this  building. 

The  materials  with  which  the  Colofeum  is  conftru&ed  are 
principally  ftone  and  brick.  The  floors  of  the  corridors  are  paved 
with  a  fmall  kind  of  brick,  and  cafed  with  a  ftrong  incruftation 
of  ftucco  as  were  all  the  internal  walls,  on  fome  of  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  and  near  the  emperor’s  feat,  and  in  the  foffite  of  the 
arches  oppofite  to  it,  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  orna¬ 
ments  of  plaifter,  and  in  fome  places  lined  with  marble.  All 
the  ftone-work  was  originally  bound  together  by  cramps  either 
of  bronze  or  iron,  without  any  cement,  which  we  find  was  the 
univerfal  method  of  the  antients  in  the  conftru&ion  of  their 

ftone 
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Rone  edifices,  the  inner  furface  of  the  Rones  being  worked  per¬ 
fectly  even,  fo  as  to  conned  each  other  with  fcarcely  a  vifible 
joint;  and  to  fuch  perfection  had  they  arrived  in  this  method 
of  executing  their  buildings,  that  the  (haft  of  Trajan’s  column, 
which  1  minutely  examined,  now  Rands  firm  and  entire,  though 
there  be  not  a  fingle  cramp  remaining,  all  of  them  having  been 
wrenched  out  by  the  Goths.  I  remarked  that  the  bricks  ufed 
in  the  building  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  of  different  forms  and 
fizes,  and  were  either  oblong,  fquare,  or  triangular,  according  ta 
their  different  ufes. 

I  remain,  with  great  regard. 

Dear  Sir, 

your  faithful  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  HARDWICK, 
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XL.  Obfervations  on  an  antient  Sword.  In  a  Letter 
fro?n  Lieutenant  General  Melvill,  F.A.S.  to  the 
Rev .  Mr .  James  Douglas,  F.A.8. 


Read  January  27,  17 £5. 


De  ar  Sir, 

I  HAVE  as  yet  no  doubt  but  the  old  iron  blade  which  you 
was  fo  kind  as  to  (hew  to  me  this  morning  is  that  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  fword,  and  moft  probably  a  legionary  gladius;  for  although 
its  length  is  full  nineteen  inches,  from  where  the  crofs  piece  of 
the  handle  was  fixed  on  it  to  the  point,  which  is  rather  longer 
than  Roman  gladli  appear  to  have  been,  from  the  greater  part 
of  bajji  rilievi ,  yet  that  is  by  no  means  any  conclufive  proof 
againfl  its  being  genuine,  becaufe  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
blades  of  thefe  fwords  were  at  different  times  made  with  a  little 
variation  in  the  length,  and  alfo  in  the  breadth  and  fliape;  as 
indeed  is  evident  from  the  figures  of  many  Roman  fwords  on 
antient  fculptures  &c.  But  the  arguments  which  chiefly  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  yours  is  Roman,  although  perhaps  of  the 
lower  empire,  are,  1  ft,  that  it  is  of  iron,  of  which  when  har¬ 
dened,  or  what  is  now  called  fleel,  I  believe  the  Roman  blades 
were  generally,  if  not  conftantly  made.  2.  That  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly  the  blade  of  the  fword  preferved  in  the  Mufieum  of 
the  king  of  Naples  at  Portici,  which  was  found  in  a  Roman 
fepulchre,  and  is  held  to  be  really  antient,  nearly  correfponds 
with  yours,' in  make  and  length.  3.  Yours  has  been,  when 
entire,  of  a  very  fit  fhape,  as  well  for  {tabbing  as  for  cutting, 
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with  a  double  edge,  which  was  the  great  property  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Gladius ;  and  if  it  was  certainly  found  in  the  fame  place 
with  coins  and  other  remains  of  the  Romans,  it  will  be  a  very 
corroborating  circumflance.  Of  this,  in  as  far  as  you  know, 
I  (hall  be  glad  to  be  informed,  with  your  leifure  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Dear  Sir,  ■ 

your  moft  obedient  and  mod  humble  fervant, 

ROBERT  MELVILL. 

P.  S.  Although  the  handles  of  the  Roman  gladii  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  fometimes  of  brafs,  or  copper,  yet  I  have  reafon  to  think 
that  they  were  often  of  a  lighter  fubffance;  fo  that  if  you  (hall 
find  difficulty  in  procuring  a  brafs  handle  from  the  gentleman 
you  named,  I  (hould  imagine  that  you  need  have  no  fcruple  in 
getting  one  of  ivory,  ebony,  horn  or  hard  wood,  fitted  to  it,  and 
I  fhall  be  ready  to  inform  you  of  the  maker  whom  I  employed 
on  a  like  occafion. 
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XLI.  A  Letter  from  the  Rev .  Mr.  Douglas  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Melvill,  F.  A .  S,  on  the  Sword  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  Article . 


Read  January  27,  1785. 


Dear  Sir, 


HAVING  been  for  thefe  feveral  days  too  much  prefled  for 
time  to  return  you  an  anfwer  to  your  obliging  favour 
on  the  Roman  fword  in  my  pofleffion,  I  beg  you  will  permit 
bufinefs  to  apologize  for  the  delay. 

I  have  enclofed  to  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mutlow  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Precindfs,  Gloucefter,  in  anfwer  to  fome  queries  which  I 
diredfed  to  him  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  relic  in  queftion  ;  but  as  I 
have  fince  received  further  information  on  the  difeovery  of  Ro¬ 
man  remains  dug  out  of  the  fpot  from  whence  the  fword  was 
taken,  I  here  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  and  a  concife  account  of 
them. 


At  a  fpot  of  ground  called  Kings-holm,  near  Gloucefter, 
fome  time  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year  1784,  a  leaden  coffin  was 
found,  which  contained  a  fkeleton;  the  coffin  was  in  the  form  of 
the  drawing  in  Mr.  Mutlow’s  letter;  near  it  were  found  two 
fibulae  fome  coins,  a  blade  of  a  fword,  a  ring  with  three  brafs 
braces,  connedfed  with  a  girdle,  which  ferved  to  fecure  the 
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fword  to  the  fide,  a  brafs  pendant  fixed  to  a  hook  of  the  fame 
metal,  into  which  leather  appears  to  have  been  inferted,  and 
which  feems  to  have  been  appropriated  for  a  private  damp:  and 
a  fmall  fepulchral  vefTel,  which  contained  perfumes  or  fome 
kind  of  liquor  which  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  depcfited 
with  their  dead. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  the  Romans  to  bury  in  leaden  coffins. 
See  accounts  of  this  nature  in  Roma  Subterranean  and  leaden  urns 
which  have  contained  their  allies.  In  confirmation  of  which  I 
have  now  in  my  pofl'effion  a  manufcript,  which  I  received  of 
Mr.  White  of  Newgate-ftreet,  of  a  late  earl  of  Winchelfea, 
which  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  antiquities  which  were  fold 
at  Mr.  Kemp’s  file  at  the  Phoenix  Tavern,  the  lower  end  of 
the  Haymarket,  from  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-feventh 
of  March  1721,  wherein  is  mentioned  lot  244  an  urn  of  lead 
containing  allies,  and  which  fold  for  ten  (hillings  and  fix  pence. 
It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  at  Bath,  within  thefe  few  years, 
(lone  coffins  have  been  dug  up,  with  bones,  lachrymal  veffels, 
and  Roman  denarii  in  them.  At  Kings-holm  alfo  within  thefe 
few  years  (lone  coffins  were  found,  nor  are  we  to  conclude  be- 
caufe  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  an  account  of  the  palace 
of  a  Mercian  king  being  fituated  near  this  fpot,  that  thefe  are 
Saxon  remains.  When  relics  bear  fuch  evident  marks  of 
their  owners  we  are  not  permitted  to  flatter  our  (peculation, 
by  afcribing  to  one  nation  what  common  lenfe  prefixes  to  an¬ 
other. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  viewing  the  many  fpe- 
cimens  of  Sarcophagi  that  have  been  difcovered  in  Italy  mull 
know  that  the  Romans  buried  and  burned  their  dead  at  the 
fame  aera ;  and  that  the  former  cuflom  was  not  adopted  from 
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the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  only,  but  was  equally  prevalent 
in  their  Pagan  inftitutes. 

I  am,  with  much  efteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your.  moft.  obedient  and  moft  humble  fervanty 

JAMES  DOUGtiAS. 

'*  *  •  f  T 

P.  S.  Hhd  my  leifure  permitted,1  I  would  have  fent  you  a 
drawing  of  thefe  relics.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  blade  feems 
to  have  been  broken  off  intentionally  from  the  handle  ;  the  old 
fraCture  is  obvious,  and  where  the  wrench  was  made,  the  edge 
takes  a  bend.  I  cannot  at  this  inftant  charge  my  memory  with 
it  but  I  have  read  in  fome  claffic,  that  the  fword  was  not  de- 
pofited  entire,  but  the  blade  broken  off,  in  token  that  no  viola¬ 
tion  or  injury  was  offered  to  the  manes.  At  leaf!  the  pafiage 
conveys  this  meaning. 
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XLIL  Account  of fome  Antiquities  found  in  Gloucester- 
fliire.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mutlow;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev .  Mr.  Douglas,  F.  A.  S. 

Read  January  27,  1785. 

S  1  R, 

I  DULY  received  your  favour  of  the  23d  of  September,  and 
have  endeavoured  all  in  my  power  to  get  fatisfadlory  an- 
fvvers  to  your  queries.  In  the  firft  place  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  coffin  was  found  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Way  called  Ermin-ftreet,  which  went  from  St.  David’s  in 
Wales  to  Southampton,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  Glou- 
cefter  crofifes  the  Roman  Fofs-way :  but  notwithftanding  this 
circumftance,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  coffin  in  queftion  did 
not  belong  to  a  Roman,  but  to  a  Saxon,  ,in  fupport  of  which 
f  have  to  fay  that  in  the  heptarchy  Gloucefterfhire  being  a 
part  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  the  Roman  Way  went  by  a  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  which  was  fituate  in  a  field  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  that  in  which  the  coffin,  &c.  was  found  (.the  foundation 
of  which  I  have  feen)  and  to  this  day  is  called  the  Ivingfholm, 
and  a  few  years  fince  there  were  two  ftone  coffins  (there  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  Roman)  found  clo.fe  to  the  If rmin  fireet,  one  ot 
which  was  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  cittern,  and  I  believe  upon  confideration,  you  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Romans  never  interred  their  dead  in  lead. 
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The  fword  fent  was  not  found  in  the  coffin,  but  five  or  fix  feet 
difiant,  exa&ly  as  it  was  fent.  There  was  a  compleat  fkeleton  , 
in  the  coffin,  and  the  bones  but  little  decayed,  raoft  of  which 
now  lie  fcattered  among  many  others  found  near  the  fame  fpot. 
The  man  fays,  that  he  is  certain  there  was  a  coffin  of  wood 
in  which  the  leaden  one  was  inclofed,  as  the  nails,  fuppofed 
to  have  fattened  it,  lay  in  a  regular  pofition  round  the  place 
where  the  leaden  one  was  found  though  there  was  not  the 
leatt  vettige  of  the  wood  remaining.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  coffin  befides  the  fkeleton.  There  have  been  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  coins,  both  Roman  and  Saxon,  found  in  the  field  at 
different  times,  chiefly  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Claudius,  and 
a  few  of  feveral  of  the  early  emperors.  There  was  found  more 
than  half  a  peck  of  Saxon  coins  in  a  heap  between  fome 
ttones :  I  have  lent  all  that  I  could  procure,  as  the  man  by 
having  many  vifitors  and  cuttomers  is  become  rather  pert  and 
mercenary,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  them.  I  have  alfo  < 
fent  you  a  few  other  things  which  have  been  dug  up.  Several 
urns  have  been  difcovered,  but  nothing  was  found  in  them  ex¬ 
cept  dutt.  I  wifh  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  procured 
any  thing  fit  to  have  been  placed  in  your  cabinet,  or  to  have 
given  any  information  or  hint  that  would  have  been  of  fervice 
in  your  intended  publication  *..  but  if  you  think  any  antiquities 
in  this  neighbourhood  worth  your  infpedlion,  it  would  make 
me  exceeding  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company,  to 
attend  you,  and  to  partake  of  fuch  homely  accommodation  as 
my  houfe  affords;  but  if  that  ffiould  be  inconvenient,  every  fur¬ 
ther  enquiry  on  my  part  (hall  be  made  to  give  you  fatisfadtion ; 
any  further  commiffion  you  may  be  pleafed  to  honour  me  with, 
will  greatly  add  to  the  obligation  already  conferred  upon,. 

Sir,  your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

THO.  MUTLOWV 

One  of  the  nails  was  fent  in  the  parcel. 
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The  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  coffin  are  nearly  as  under. 
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XLIII.  Obfervations  on  the  Language  of  the  People  com¬ 
monly*  called  Gypfies,  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Bart .  P.R.S.  From  Mr.  Marfden,  F.S.A. 

*  ~  '  S  .  “  r  ,-r 

r  ^  v  .  •.  «*  ivi*  /"  t  i  l  >'+■*+.% 

Read  February  3,  1785. 

I  BEG  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  communicate  to  the 
learned  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  inclofed  paper,  on  a  fub- 
jedt  to  the  inveftigation  of  which  you  have  fo  eflentially  con¬ 
tributed. 

•  I  am,  Sir, 

;  your  much"  obliged  and  mod:  obedient  fervant, 

WILLIAM  MARSDEN. 


I  T  has  long  been  furmifed  that  the  vagrant  tribes  of  people 
called  in  this  country  Gypfies ,  and  on  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  C/77gan\  Zingari ,  and  Chingali ,  were  of  Eaftern 
origin.  The  former  name  has  been  fuppofed  a  corruption  of 
Egyptian,  and  fome  learned  perfons  have  judged  it  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  their  language  might  be  traced  to  the  Coptic . 

In  the  courfe  of  refearches  which  1  have  had  oceafkm  to  pur- 
fue  on  the  fubjedt  of  language,  I  obferved  that  Ludolfus,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  makes  mention,  incidentally,  of  the 
Ct 71  gar i  vel-  Er rones  Nu&iatii,  and  gives  a  fpeclmen  of  words 
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which  he  had  colleded  from  thefe  people  in  his  travels,  with  a 
view  of  determining  their  origin.  He  difcufles  the  opinions  of 
various  writers  concerning  them,  but  forms  no  precife  one  of 
his  own,  concluding  his  obfervations  with  thefe  words :  Eadem 
vocabula ,  cum  maximum  partem  reperiam  apud  Vuicanium,  a  cen¬ 
tum  fere  annis  tradita ,  non  fidiitia  exifiimo ,  ut  Me'gi  ferns  put  at,  nee 
corrupt  a  ex  aliis  Unguis ,  neque  JEgyptiaca  five  Coptic  a, 

I  w7as  furprifed  to  find  many  of  the  words-  contained  in  the 
fpecimen  familiar  to  my  eye,  and  pointed  out  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1783)  their  evident  corre- 
fpondence  with  terms  in  the  Hindofianic ,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly 
termed  in  India,  the  Moors  language.  This  fimilitude  appeared 
to  me  fo  extraordinary,  that  I  was  inclined  to  fufped  an  error 
in  the  publication,  which  might  have  arifen  from  a  confulion  of 
obfcure  vocabularies  in  . the  author’s  poffeflion.  The  circum- 
flance,  however,  determined  me  to  pay  further  attention  to  the 
fubjed,  and  to  examine,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  the  language 
ipoken  by  the  Gypfey  tribes  in  England,  and  by  thofe  in  the  re-, 
moter  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  one  and  the. fame;, 
and  then  to  afcertain  whether  this  actually  bore  the  affinity, 
which  fo  forcibly  ft  ruck  me  in  Ludolfus,  to  any  of  the  languages, 
on  the  continent  of  India. 

Through  the  obliging  affiftance  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who 
has  fpared  no  pains  to  promote  this  invefligation,  I  procured  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  a.,  lift  of  words  from  our  Gypfies, 
which  I  can  depend  upon  as  genuine,  and  tolerably  accurate  in 
refped  to  the  pronunciation,  from  their  being  corroborated  by 
words  alfo  taken  down,  feparately,  by  Sir  Jofeph,  and  by  Dr. 
Blagden.  Mr.  Matra  did  me  the  favour  to  tranfmit  for  me  a 
lift  of  words  to  Turkey ,  and  from  his  ingenious  friend  Mr.  B. 
Pifani,  I  received  a  complete  and  fatisfadory  tranflation  of 
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them,  together  with  fome  information  refpe&ing  the  manners 
of  the  Chinghiares,  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  which  however 
does  not  come  within  the  defign  of  this  paper,  as  I  mean  to 
confine  myfelf  in  the  prefent  communication,  fimply  to  the 
queftion  of  the  fimilarity  of  language,-  which,  if  eftablifhed,  I 
ihould  efteem  a  matter  of  no  little  curiofity;  prefuming  it  to  be 
perfectly  new  to  the  world.  Of  this  fimilarity  the  learned  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to  form  their  judgment  from 
the  annexed  paper,  exhibiting  a  comparifon  of  a  few  of  the  words 
procured  from  the  different  quarters  before  mentioned,  with*  the 
Hindoflanic  terms,  from  the  bed:  publifhed  and  parole  autho¬ 
rities. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  general  appel¬ 
lation  for  thefe  people  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Europe,  is  very 
nearly  conne&ed  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon ,  in  the 
Eafl-Indies,  who  are  equally  termed  Lingalefe  and  Chingalefe ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  it  mud:  be  acknowledged  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  ifland  has  much  lefs  correfpon deuce  with  that  of 
the  Gyplies,  than  many  other  of  the  Indian  dialefls.  His  grace 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  with  his  ufual  difcernment,  fuggeded 
to  me  the  probability  that  the  Zingari  here  fpoken  of,  may  have 
derived  their  name,  and  perhaps  their  origin,  from  the  people 
called  Langari  or  Langarians ,  who  are  found  in  the  northwed: 
parts  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftati,  and  in  fed  the  coafts  of 
Guzerat  and  Sindy  with  their  piratical  depredations.  The  mari¬ 
time  turn  of  this  numerous  race  of  people,  with  their  roving 
and  enterprizing  difpofition,  may  warrant  the  idea  of  occafional 
emigrations  in  their  boats,  by  the  courfe  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  refemblance  to  the  Hindofta- 
nic  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  Gyptey  dialect,  yet  there 
are  words  interfperfed,  which  evidently  coincide  with  other  lan- 
;gu.ages.  Befide  the  Mahra'tta  and  Bengnlefe ,  which  1  have  mark- 
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ed  in  the  comparitive  fpecimen,  it  is  not  a  little  fingular  that 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  /even,  eight ,  and  nine ,  are  purely 
Greek,  although  the  firfl  five,  and  that  for  ten,  are  indisputably 
Indian .  It  is  alfo  a  curious  obfervation,  that  although  the  In¬ 
dian  term  for  /even,  being  faath ,  differs  from  the  Gypfey,  yet 
that  for  a  week,  or  feven  days,  is  the  Eftan  of  the  latter.  One 
word  only,  among  thofe  which  I  have  examined,  bears  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  "Coptic ,  which  is  rom ,  the  fame  with  romi,  a 
wan .  In  comparifons  of  this  nature,  a  due  allowance  mu  ft  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  various  modes  of  fpelling  adopted  by 
different  perfons  and  different  nations,  but  alfo  for  the  diffimilar 
manner  in  which  the  lame  individual  found  ftrikes  the  organs  of 
the  hearers ;  of  which  fome  pointed  in  fiances  might  be  given. 

Should  any  be  inclined  to  doubt  (which  I  fcarcely  fuppofc 
poffible)  of  the  identity  of  the  Gypfey  or  Cingari ,  and  the  Hin~ 
dojianit  languages,  flill  it  will  be  acknowledged  as  no  uninte- 
relling  fubjed  of  fpeculation,  that  tribes  wandering  through  the 
mountains  of  Nubia ,  or  the  plains  of  Romania ,  have  ksaa*xon~ 
verfed  for  centuries  in  a  dialed  precifely  limilar  to  that  fpoken 
at  this  day  by  the  oh  feu  re,  delpifed,  and  wretched  people  in 
England,  whole  language  has  been  confidered  as  a  fabricated 
gibberilh  and  confounded  with  a  cant  in  ufe  amongfl  thieves 
and  beggars,  and  whole  perfons  have  been  (till  within  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  year)  an  objed:  of  the  perfecution,  inllead  of  the  pra¬ 
ted  ion  of  our  laws. 

WILLIAM  MARSDEN* 
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XLIV,  ColleElions  on  the  Zingara,  or  Gypfey  Lan¬ 
guage'^  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  tranfmitted  to  O.  Sa- 
lulbury  Brereton,  Efq .  in  a  Letter  from  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Douglas.  ;  .  1 ; 

•  "■  i  aio-y  ,  ;  -V's  '«  •  ,  •  . 

•Read  April  7,  1785, 

Dear  Sir, 


HAVING  been  prefent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  when 
Mr.  Marfden’s  letter  on  the  Gypfey  language  was  read,  I 
recollected  that,  feveral  years  ago,  I  had  heard  my  friend  Mr. 
Bryant  mention  his  having  collected  a  confiderable  number  of 
words  ufed  by  this  wandering  tribe  ;  feveral  of  which  words 
appeared  to  bear  a  clofe  affinity  to  thole  of  the  fame  meaning 
in  the  languages  of  ancient  and  of  diilant  nations. 

At  my  requeft,  he  has  obligingly  tranfmitted  the  inclofed 
papers  containing  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  on  the  fubjeCt ;  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  them  into  your  hands,  to  be  laid 
before-the  Society.  Befides  his  own  collections,  Mr.  Bryant  has 
alfo  favoured  me  with  the  communication  of  a  letter  which  he 
had,  fome  years  ago,  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe.  That 
dearned  traveller,  when  in  Hungary,  had  met  with  Gypfies, 
and  had  taken,  from  their  mouths,  fpecimens  of  their  language. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  of  feventeen  words  thus  obtained, 
and  enumerated  in  his  letter,  fourteen  appear  to  refembLe  molt 
exaCtly  thofe  of  the  fame  fignification,  as  collected  by  Mr. 
Bryant  in  England.  To  diltinguifh  them,  the^y  are  marked  in 
the  Vocabulary  with  alterifks. 

I  am,  -dear  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN  DOUGLAS. 
D  d  d  2  A  Vocabulary 
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A  Vocabulary  of  the  Zingara,  or  Gypfey  Languages 
A. 


AN  ape 
An  afs 
Air 

The  arm 
Anger 

An  arrow,  or  any¬ 
thing  miffive 
Above 
To  awake 
An  aunt 


Bread 
To  bum 
Blood 
Brother 
A  brook 

Brafs 
Black 
Blue 
A  bird' 
The  belly 
Beer 
A  bridge 
Breath 
A  bow 
A  barber 
A  book 
A  bath 
To  bathe 
Beat  him 
A  boat 


godocovan. 
millan . 

yarraw,  alfo  beval 
caulo. . 
mofhee. , 
colee* 

yaccogareei 
apra. 
ionadafs, 
bebee. 


mawro  *. 
hatcher  iban.. 
ratt. 
pal. 

pafhoo,  pannee  or 
pawnee., 
porcherie* 
cauliban. 
yack, 
chericloe. 
per. 

lavanah. 
porgee. . 
beval. 
culht. 

morraingro. 

Jill.. 

javomal  eo  panee. 
drou  panee  jal, 
codefman. 
fcara  and  bar.o. 


The  back 
A  bridle 
Barley  or  corn 

e. 

Cheefe- 
A  coat 
A  city 
A  cow 
A  cat 
A  coal 
A  cinder 
A  chimney 
A  child 
A  crown' 

A  cock 
The  chin 
A  cup 
A  cradle 
A  cap 

To  command 
Copper 
A  couch 
A  country. 

D.- 

The  devil 
Day 
A  dog' 

Drink . 

Death  * 

Dark 
A  door 
Drowned. 

To  drink 
To  day 
A  dream 
A  dwarf 
A  dead  body 


domoe. 
folivingro#'  • 
give. 


cal. 

chockwan. 

foroofe. 

grove  and  grovenee, 
matchian* 

mi. 

vongur. 
tophis,  con. 
tarno. 

peng,  colah, 

bolhlod. 

chumbo. 

corow. 

mu  malice.*. 

hbova. 

iafia  vallacah. 
careoben. 
plaflomingree. . 
bittutheim. . 

beng  and  benga  * ; . 

davies. 

yaccaL. 

panee. 

moloo  *  or  mirabanu 

rattie. 

wooda. 

adra,  panee,  paddee. 

peola. 

devus. 

delapray. 

bottoo,  georgio. 

moloo,. georgio. 

Ditto 


B. 


A  bed 
A  bough 


woodrous. 
bai. 
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Ditto  of  a  woman  moloo,  georgee. 

A  defert  or  wilder-  bauro,  coluri,  dro- 
nefs  mo. 


E. 


An  eye 

havoura* 

Eight 

oitoo.. 

An  ear 

can. 

For  ever 

faw  jaw 

The  Earth 

phove  or  p’hovee  *, 

An  eagle 

fauvee. 

Eye  brows  - 

yocne  coenue. 

To  eat 

chollow. . 

F~ 

A  father 

ming  and  dad. 

Flame 

pratcheely. 

A  flower 

rogeo  or  rofeo* 

A  flute 

fcholl. 

Fear 

trefh. 

A  for  reft r 

vafh. 

Fire 

yog  *.  - 

The  foot 

peroe. 

The  finger; 

valalhtee. 

Full 

pordo. 

To  fly 

water  jam  perall. 

Xo  fight 

campen. 

The  feeling. 

hawlaw. 

To  faint. 

avefi  to  j  allow. . 

A  flag 

deckloo. 

A  fool 

dennoloo. . 

Fifh 

matchee. 

Found. 

lafthom- 

Four 

ftor. 

Five 

peng. . 

G. 

A  girl 

aflogne  or  aflolnee^ .. 

A  grape 

b'aulo  paramattee 

and  peomingro. 

Green 

chatto. 

God 

davila  *  and  moda- 

val.. 

Gold 

fuhakie. 

3  • 


A  gipfy 

romana  cliil. 

A  goofe 

pappin. 

A  grave 

bauro  chumbo 

Great 

bootfee. 

A  giant 

borwardo. 

A  garden 

finepou. 

Give  me 

deas  man. 

Grandfather 

pappus  or  paupus*. 

Good  fport 

fino,  paiafs. 

H; 

A  houfe 

gur  and  kir  *. 

A  hill 

cumbo  and  cumbee. 

Hail 

yive. 

The  head ; 

ftiarrous. . 

A  hen 

cappeet. 

A  horfe.- 

gree. 

A  harp 

manchouro. 

Heaven ; 

ravoo  or  ravoos.^ 

A  huiband 

rome. 

A  horn 

filing. 

To  hear 

fhirn. 

Hair 

ballow. . 

He  and  Ihe 

fhan. 

Heat 

tattoo. 

A  hand 

vafti. 

An  hour  - 

yacorah. 

Harvefti 

givengro. . 

Hatred 

hocleben. 

Here 

fhulta,  lheree,  aioe- 
fee. 

Hungry 

bocolee. 

Hearing 

fhunaloe. 

/ 

I. 

A  judge 

bauro. 

I.  mafcul. 

youee. 

{.fern. 

youefee. 

An  inn . 

kirchimo  podium... 

Iron 

fafhtaa. 

An  image 

fino,  wocklee. 

K. 

A  king 

crellis. 

A  key 

clerin. 

Love 
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L. 


Love 

commoben. 

Light 

dood.  . 

Life 

gava  or  geeva  *. 

Letters 

•  liecaw. 

A  lie 

ochano. 

A  lord,  or  fir 

riah  and  raiah. 

A  lady 

raiena  or  roiena  *. 

A  lion 

varefs. 

Language 

romana. 

Loll 

nafhedoe. 

To  laugh 

fallaw. 

To  look 

aconterree. 

A  lamb 

vaccafiioe. 

Lightening 

bauro,  food,  or 

dood. 

The  laurel 

covafcorook. 

Little 

coofe. 

The  leg 

herree. 

.Lead 

molous. 

M. 

A  mountain 

dumbo  *  and  cum 

bo. 

Mufic 

calabeen. 

A  mother 

die  or  dai. 

A  man 

rome  ■*  or  giorgeo. 

The  moon 

mooitah. 

Meat,  or  food 

inafs. 

Milk 

tood. 

Much 

boot. 

More 

everfecofi. 

A  mile 

meou. 

T  o-morrow 

ovavo  devus. 

A  mule 

milo. 

N. 

The  nofe 

nock. 

N  umbers 

boot. 

Nine 

enneah. 

A  nail  of  the  hand  nie. 

New 

nevo. 

A  nutmeg 

cockwhur. 

•A  needle 

tlnlbh. 

A  nation 

baurifoki. 

Night 

rattie. 

O. 

Old 

cofhtan. 

An  ox 

geronee. 

Oil 

tedou,  corat. 

The  ocean 

bauro,  panee. 

One 

yec. 

P. 

Pitch 

boyocrot  or  boyo- 

corat. 

Prayers 

miflihe. 

A  prieft 

ralhee. 

A  peach 

poomingro. 

A  palace 

crellis  efcochare. 

To  pray 

moughem. 

A  path 

podrom. 

A  pidture 

fine  choverie. 

R. 

Rain 

brilkenoe. 

A  river 

-  doriove  or  doriobb. 

Red 

lolo. 

A  rock 

bar. 

A  ring 

vaunullry. 

To -run 

prallhem. 

A.  road 

drom  and  podrum. 

S. 

*  ’  f  ,  *jr 

Six 

Iho. 

Seven 

afta. 

To  fee 

becalfin  and  difcaloe. 

A  Ihip 

bara  and  baro. 

The  lea 

bauro  panee  *  and 

doeyave. 

A  lleeple 

boro,  fule. 

A  fon 

chavo. 

The  fun 

chain . 

Soot 

couloe. 

Sulphur 

congrogre. 

To  ling 

‘givellan. 

A  fong 

gillee  ^r-givellee. 

A  fervant 
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A  fervant 
A  fword 

Sicknefs 
Sifter 
Silver 
A  ftar 
A  ferpent 
Smoke 
Shoes 
The  foul 
A  lick  man 
A  lick  woman 
Soon 

A  fhepherd; 

Strait 

Sight 
Smell 

Sleep,  or  to  lleep 
To  fwear 
To  fpeak 
Salt 

Summer' 

Silk 
Sand 
A  ftorm 

A  faddle 
A  fpur 

T. 

Twoi  . 

Three 
Ten 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
This 
That 
A  town 
Tar 


radchevo. 
harrow  and  bauro 
charrie. 
naphilifoli. 
pa n.and  pen. 
roop. 

•  ftarrie. 
fep  and  fap. 
tooph. 
chawan. 
lefco,  thee, 
naphiloofoli. 
naphilee  phillee. 
lie  jofta. 
baucoringro. 
litolongfoli,  crooco 
bango. 
dickem 
fhocmaloe. 
favanow. 
fovochollo. 
racamanfoe. 
loon, 
tattabeen. 
p’har. 
barraw. 

bauro  beval  acoche- 
noa» 

bolhtow. 
pofomifo,  gree. 


due. 

trin. 

delli. 

bilh.‘ 

yec  bilh. 

acavat. 

acavo. 

burgau. 

chinaber. 


The  tongue 
Thunder 
Time 
Tears 
T  ruth 
A  tree 
A  table 
A  tomb 
A  tooth* 

u; 

An  uncle 

-•  V. 

A  village 
A  valley 
The  vine 

W. 

Water 
The  wind 
A  waiftcoat' 

A  woman 
Wine. 

Words 
White. 

To  wafh 
To  walk 
A  whale 
Warm 
Winter- 
A  window 
A  whip 
A  wagon 
A  wave ; 

Y. 

Yellow 
A  year 
Yefterday 


chive. 

godlie. 

lucumoro. 

panee. 

techeben. 

rook. 

miflali. 

bauro  balfcoplatti. 
dennam. 


chauk. 


gave. 

delvo. 

patanm.- 


beval. 

bringeree. 

romee. 

moul. 

ohano. 

porno.. 

towamah. 

iaw,  parafs. 

bauro  mattahee. 

tattoo. 

ftlillaloe. 

k’howe. 

chucknee.. 

vadon.. 

bauro  panee« . 


tedan. 
y  abefli : 
callicoc. 


Zingara, . 


m 
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Zingara,  or  Gypfey  words,  which  accord  with  others  in  the  na¬ 
tive  Perfic,  or  in  the  Perfic  of  Indoftan* 


Zingara. 

See  the  vocabulary 
now  communicated. 

Englilh. 

Pannee  or  panee 

Water  or  drink 

Yog 

Fire 

Cumbee 

A  hill 

Riah  and  raiah 

Sir,  or  lord 

Yaccal 

A  dog 

Roop 

•  Silver 

Gave 

A  village 

Mafs 

Food 

Mifiali 

A  table 

Sharrous 

The  head 

Starrie 

A  ftar 

Vafti 

The  hand 

Mawro 

Bread 

Doriove  or  doriobb 

A  fea  or  river 

Peola 

To  drink 

Nevo 

New 

Mumallee 

A  candle 

Clerin 

A  key 

Gur  and  kir 

A  houfe 

Dennam 

A  tooth 

Perfic,  or  Indoftan. 

See  Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  99,  and 

P«  3*5- 

Panne. 

Augi. 

Conbee. 

Raiah. 

Iaccal,  a  kind  of  wild  dog* 

Roopee,  a  filver  coin. 

Gam. 

Meafe. 

Miftale. 

Sharree. 

Starra. 

Daft. 

Maurow,  uncertain. 

Deriaw,  Deriobb. 

N.  B.  Obb  is  water,  as  is  alfo  dor, 
in  many  languages. 

Peola,  a  cup. 

Nevos. 

Mum,  and  mumbattee,  poflibly  a 
miftake  for  numballec. 

Cleet. 

Gur. 

Dandon, 


I 


The 
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The  Irumerals  of  the  Zingara,  or  Gypfey  Tribes ;  compared 
with  thofe  of  Indoflan  and  Perfia,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  319,  and  in  Bell  of  Antermony’s 


Travels,  vol.  II.  p. 

1 17  *. 

Zingara. 

Perfic  of 

Indoftan  of 

Herbert. 

Bell. 

1.  Yec 

Yec 

Eik. 

2.  Due 

Do  or  dew 

Duy. 

3.  Trin 

f  Se  and  teaiv 

Tin. 

4.  Stor 

Char 

Tzar, 

5.  Peng 

Panch 

Penge. 

6.  Sho 

Shefh 

Tzo. 

7.  Afta 

Haft 

Tatee. 

8.  Oitoo 

Halht 

Aatza. 

9.  Enneah 

No 

Nouy. 

10.  Defh 

Dah 

Dafs. 

20.  Bill* 

Beeft; 

30.  Bifh  u  defh 

40.  Due  bifha 

*  The  following  pafiage  from  this  book  is  worth  tranfcribing.  “  During  my 
flay  (fays  Mr.  Bell)  at  Tobolfky,  I  was  informed  that  a  large  troop  of  Gyp  lies 
had  been  lately  at  that  place,  to  the  number  of  fixty  or  upwards.  The  Ruffians 
call  thefe  vagabonds  Tziggany.  Their  forry  baggage  was  carried  upon  horfes  and 
afles.  The  Vice  Governor  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  gang,  and  demanded, 
whither  they  were  going.  They  anfwered  to  China.  He  hopped  their  progrefs, 
and  fent  them  back.”  Bell's  Travels ,  vol.  II.  p.  157.  Simeon  Simeonis  leems  to 
have  met  with  fome  of  the  Gypfey  tribe  in  Cyprus,  in  1322.  “  Ibidem  et  vidi¬ 

mus  gentem  extra  civitatem  ritu  Graecorum  utentem,  et  de  genere  Chaym  fe  effie 
afierentem,  quae  raro,  vel  nunquam,  in  loco  aliquo  moratur  ultra  xxx  dies  ;  fed 
fernper,  velut  a  Deo  maledi&a,  vaga  et  profuga  poll  xxx  diem  de  campo  in  cam- 
pum,  cum  tentoriis  parvis,  oblongis,  nigris,  et  humilibus,  ad  modum  Arabum  de 
caverna  in  cavernam  difcurrit,  quia  locus  ab  his  habitatus  poll  diflurn  terminum 
efficitur  plenus  vermibus  et  immunditiis,  com  quibus  impoffibile  eft  habitare.” 

S.meon  Simeonis  It  in.  p.  17. 

t  Herbert  fays  yec  curfe  is  one  mile,  and  a  league  or  three  miles  is  tcan  curfe 
tcan  is,  therefore,  three. 
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Zingara  or  Gypfey  word?,  remarkably  fimilar  to  fome  in  other 

Languages. 


Cham 

■  The  fun 

Geeva 

Life 

Culht 

A  bow 

Geronee 

An  ox 

Y  arefs 

A  lion 

Bara 

A  fhip 

Bai 

M 

A  bough 

Rome 

A  man 

Colee 

Anger 

Tooph 

Smoke 

Sep  or  fap 

A  ferpent 

Trefh 

Fear 

Apra 

Above  or  over 

Raiena  and 

A  great  lady 

Roiena 

Moul 

Wine 

Drom 

A  way  or  road 

Pod  tom 

A  foot  path,  quaji 

Pal 

A  brother 

Matchian 

A  cat 

Crellis 

A  king 

Campen 

To  light 

Beuga 

The  Devil 

DH,  nbh,  Hcb.  the  fun  and  heat, 
im  Heb.  cheva. 
n^p,  Hcb.  cufhet. 

PP>  Hcb.  Keren,  quafi  cornutus. 

;  Hcb.  Alio  Din,  the  fun;  of 
which  the  lion  was  an  emblem. 
Bari,  Coptic  and  old  Egyptian. 

Bai,  Coptic  and  Egyptian.  See  Aulus 
Gellius. 

I Iipcquu?,  ancient  Egyptian.  See  Hero¬ 
dotus. 

XoAn,  Greek. 

Tvpo$,  Greek. 

Greek. 

T ptoc,  Greek ,  trepido. 

Supra,  v% rzp. 

Regina,  Lat.  N.  B.  Rex,  regi ,  raiat3 
all  of  the  fame  analogy. 

Mulfum,  Lat. 

Apop-o?,  Greek, 
lidos  J'pojwoj,  Grecki 
Fel,  Hungarian. 

Matcha,  a  tiger,  Malay  and  Mada~ 
gafear. 

Crellis,  Bohemian. 

Campen,  Teutonic. 

Beug,  night,  Mindanao , 
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XL  V<,  A  Defer  ip  tion  and  Plan  of  the  ancient  'Timber 
Bridge  at  Rochefler,  collected  from  two  MSS.  pub- 
lifted  in  Lambarde’s  Perambulation  of  Kent.  By 


Mr.  Eflex, 


Read  March  17,  1785. 

.  x*  •  / 

IT  is  uncertain  whether  the  Romans  built  any  bridges  of 

Rone  in  Britain  while  they  were  matters  of  it;  but,  that  they 
erected  bridges  of  wood  can  hardly  be  doubted;  yet  the  Thames 
and  Medway  were  impaffable  at  London  and  Rochefler  by  any 
other  means  than  ferries  until  about  one  hundred  years  before 
the  Norman  Conquefl,  when  a  timber  bridge  was  erected  at 
London,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  Rochefler  was  built  , 
about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  bridges  being  of  timber,  which  of 
all  materials  ufed  in  building  is  mod:  fubjeft  to  decay,  were 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  flone,  that  at  London  in  1176,  that 
at  Rochefler  about  the  year  1386  or  1387.  It  is  impoiiible  to 
fay  with  certainty  how  either  of  thefe  bridges  were  conflrudled, 
though  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  obferved  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  various  arts  relating  to  architecture  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  earlieft  works  of  carpentry  were  very  rude,  their 
flrength  depending  more  on  the  quantity  and  fubftance  of  the 
timbers,  than  on  the  judicious  diipohtion  of  them.  They  gene¬ 
rally  adapted  the  ffrafture  of  their  bridges  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  over  which  they  were  built;  if  the  current  was  not  very 
napid  and  but  moderately  deep,  they  divided  the  fpace  into  as 
many  openings  as  they  found  convenient  for  the  length  or  bear- 
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ings  of  their  timbers,  and  then  drove  as  many  rows  of  piles  into- 
the  bed  of  the  river  as  they  wanted  ;  the  heads  of  thefe  piles 
being  connedted  by  large  beams,  formed  the  piers  which  fop- 
ported  the  floor,  compofed  of  ftrong  joifts,  fometimes  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  (Lengthened  underneath  by  timbers 
refting  againft  the  piles,  called  braces  or  capreoli.  In  very  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  another  manner  of  building  was  neceffary.  In 
thefe  they  eredted  piers  (peraej  compofed  of  many  large  piles 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  inclofing  a  long  hexangular 
fpace  in  form  of  a  done  pier.  Thefe  were  fometimes  boarded 
within  and  filled  with  large  rough  (tones  and  gravel  like  the 
wooden  piers  of  a  harbour;  but  this  depended  upon  their  dimen- 
fions,  becaufe  in  fome  cafes  fuch  folidity  was  unnecefiary,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  piers  of  five  or  fix  feet  thick  :  but  in  the  Thames 
and  Medway  they  required  the  greatefl  (Length  and  folidity,  on 
account  of  the  height  and  rapidity  of  the  tides.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  that  London  and  Rochefter  bridges  were  built 
with  piers  of  this  fort,  though  their  number  and  dimenfions  can¬ 
not  be  afcertained,  no  defcription  remaining  of  the  timber  bridge 
over  the  Thames. 

Lambarde  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent  has  given  copies  of 
two  antient  MSS.  relating  to  the  old  timber  bridge  at  Rochef¬ 
ter,  one  bearing  the  title  of  Memorandum  de  Ponte  Roffenfi  &e. 
the  other  from  an  old  volume  in  Rochefter  library  colledled  by 
Ernulphus  the  bifhop,  and  called  Textus  de  Lcclefia  Roffenji. 
The  purport  of  thefe  MSS.  is  the  fame,  both  (hewing  by  whom 
the  bridge  at  Rochefter  (hould  be  repaired  whenever  it  was 
broken.  Lambarde  in  explanation  of  thefe  MSS.  fays,  it  is  to  be 
obferved ,  that  fo  much  of  the  work  as  arijeth  of  fione  or  earth  is 
called  pera  of  the  Latin  word  petra.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed 
that  the  piers  were  built  with  done  above  high  water  mark ; 
but  the  word  pera  ufed  on  this  occafion  ftgnifies  the  pier  of  a 
2  harbour. 
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harbour,  whether  it  be  of  fquared  ftones,  like  the  pier  at  Ramf- 
gate,  or  of  timber  work  filled  with  rough  Hones  as  the  piers  of 
this  bridge,  and  the  piers  or  moles  of  many  fmall  harbours  which 
are  built  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  appears  by  both  MSS.  that  the  number  of  piers  contained 
in  this  bridge  was  nine,  and  the  work  ofthefe  piers  was  divided 
as  follows: 

The  1  ft  belonged  to  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

2d  to  Gillingham  &cc. 

3d  to  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

4th  to  the  king. 

5th  to  the  archbifhop. 

6tlr  to  Halingborne  &c.. 

7th  and  8th  to  the  men  of.Hoo; 

9th  to  the  archbifhop. 

The  MS.  of  Ernulfus  is  more  explicit.  It  fays  the  bifhop  of 
the  city  beginneth  fone  eajim  to  pcpcene  J?a  landb  pejian:  this 
was  the  firft  pier ^  and  of  the  ninth,  it  fays  f  if  fyo  lanb  yep  at 
Jjam  pefr  entse.  From  this  it  is  evident,  the  firft  and  ninth  piers 
were  land  piers  or  abutments,  extending  pretty  far  into  the  river 
from  the  land  on  both  fides,  to  make  the  entrance  into  the 
bridge  more  commodious,  and  the  afcent  eafter.  Between  the 
abutments  there  were  feven  intermediate  piers,  confequenrly  the 
number  of  fpaces  or  arches  was  eight.  But  Lambarde  fays,  “  this 
«6  ancient  bridge  confifted  of  nine  arches  or  peres  ”  which  is  not 
true,  for,  if  it  had  nine  arches,  there  muft  have  been  ten  piers. 
In  a  late  hiftory  of  Rochefter  it  is  laid  thefe  nine  piers  made 
ten-  intermediate  /paces  in  the  length  of  the  bridge ;  which  is  im- 
poflible,  becaufe  ten  intermediate  fpaces  require  eleven  piers, 
but  according  to  the  MSS.  there  were  only  nine  piers  ;  and  that 
two  of  them  were  land  piers,  arms,  or  abutments,  is  evident 
from  the  MS.  of  Ernulfus. 


The 
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The  floor  of  this  bridge  was  compofed  of  large  timbers  red¬ 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  on  thel'e  the  planks ;  but 
whether  they  were  covered  with  gravel,  fand,  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terials,  does  not  appear.  Thefe  timbers  are  called  fulliuce  or 
fuliuce ;  and  Lambarde  fay?,  “  the  great  ground  polls,  plates,  or 
44  beams,  be  termed  fulliuce ,  of  the  olde  Saxon  word  fylle,  which 
44  we  every  where  know  by  the  name  of  a  ground  file.”  In 
Ernulfus’s  MS.  the  word  fylla  is  uled  ;  but  in  the  other  fulliuce 
or  more  properly  fuliuce ,  being  derived  from  the  old  French 
or  Norman  foliue ,  a  Joift;  but  it  has  no  connection  with  ground 
fils  or  ground  polls.  Lambarde’ s  interpretation,  however,  has 
led  fome  people  to  doubt,  whether  the  loliues  might  not  be  in¬ 
termediate  fupports  to  the  floor  between  pier  and  pier.  Thele 
joilts  were  at  lead  forty  feet  long,  extending  from  one  pier  to 
another,  and  refting  about  two  feet  on  each.  Their  fubltance 
was  not  lets  than  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  deep,  and  twelve 
inches  broad  ;  there  were  ninety-feven  or  ninety-eight  of  them, 
of  which  twenty-eight  were  provided  by  thofe  who  built  the 
nine  piers,  the  reft  by  different  perfons  or  places  in  the  county. 
Although  neither  the  length  nor  fcantling  of  thefe  joifs  are  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  ordered,  46  quod  omnes  illae  fuliuce  quae  in  pontc 
44  illo  ponentur  tantae  grolftudinis  debent  efle,  ut  bene  pofiint 
44  fuftinere  omnia  gravia,  pondera  fuperjacentium  plancarum, 
44  et  omnium  defuper  tranfeuntium  rerum.” 

The  planking  was  done  by  thofe  who  made  the  nine  piers, 
certain  quantities  being  ailoted  to  each  :  in  the  Latin  MS.  they 
are  called  virgaias ,  but  in  the  Saxon  £ypt>a.  The  virgat  or  pole 
is  fxteen  feet  and  a  half ;  the  rod  is  a  pole  fuperficial,  con¬ 
taining  two  hundred  feventy-two  feet  three  inches  ;  of  thefe, 
three  belonged  to  the  firll  pier,  one  to  the  fecond,  two  and  a  half 
to  the  third,  three  and  a  half  to  the  fourth,  four  to  the  fifth,  four 
to  the  fxth,  four  and  a  half  to  the  feventh  and  eighth,  and  four 
to  the  ninth ;  in  all  twenty-fix  rods  and  a  half  fuperficial. 

.  Nothing 
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Nothing  is*  (hid  in  either  of  the  MSS.  concerning  the  length 
or  width  of  this  bridge.  Lambarde  fays,  it  contained  in  length 
about  twentyTix  rods  or  yards.  The  author  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Rodhefter  before-mentioned  makes  it  twenty-fix  yards  and 
a  half,  equal,  he  fays,  to ‘four  hundred  thirty- one  feet;  he 
fuppofes  the  width  did  not  exceed  ten  feet.  Thefe  meafures  are 
collected  frohi  the  quantity  of  planking  and  number  of  joifts, 
and  are  the  only  data  we  have  to  determine  them. 

The  whole  quantity  of  planking  was  twenty-fix  rods  and  a 
half.  A  rod  is  fixteen  feet  fix  inches;  confequently  twenty-fix 
rods  and  a  half  is  four  hundred  thirty -feven  feet  three  inches  ; 
and  this  was  the  length  of  the  planking.  The  width  of  the 
planking  was  fixteen  feet  and  a  half;  becaufe  the  rod  is  a  fuper- 
ficial  meafure,  containing  the  fquare  of  fixteen  feet  fix  inches. 
But  the  ldngth  of  the  bridge  was  not  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
planking,  becaufe  it  was  undoubtedly  wider  over  the  two  middle 
divifions  than  in  other  parts,  for  there  was  a  draw-bridge  and 
a  tower  or  gate  for  its  defence.  This  tower  we  may  fuppofe 
Rood  on  the  fourth  pier  called  the  King’s,  and  that  the  bridge 
was  made  wider  over  the  two  divifions  beyond  it  than  in  other 
parts,  to  give  fufficient  room  for  thofe  who  defended  it.  If  we 
fuppofe  this  part  of  the  bridge  was  twenty  feet  wide,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  planking  neceflary  to  make  the  addition  will  dedudt 
twenty-feven  feet  from  the  whole,  and  leave  only  four  hundred 
and  ten  for  the  length  of  the  bridge;  and  if  the  common 
breadth  was  fixteen  feet  fix  inches,  then  eight  joifls  at  fifteen 
inches  diftance  were  fufficient  for  the  width;  but  every  joifb  had 
two  braces  ten  feet  long,  which  required  four  joifis  more;  fo  that 
the  number  of  joifts  in  every  divifion  was  twelve;  confequently  the 
whole  number  was  ninety-fix,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  number  provided,  as  by  the  memorandum  de  ponte  Roffenji. 

From  what  has  been  collected  above  it  appears,  that  this 
bridge  confided  of  two  wings  or  abutments  of  timber  work  and 
6  rough 
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rough  ftones,  and  feven  piers  conftrudted  inthp  fame  manner* 
between  which  were  eight  fpaces  or  arches.;  that  it  was  four 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  the  common  width  fixteen  feet 
fix  inches.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  piers  and  breadth  of  the 
arches,  they  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  but  if  we 
fuppofe  the  arches  were  equal,  and  the  piers  as  regularly  dif- 
pofed  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  permit,  we  may  form  a 
plan  which  cannot  be  .much  unlike  what  it  was  in  its  original 
ftate. 

In  the  plan  annexed  *  I  have  diftributed  the  length  into  piers 
and  arches  according  to  the  following  meafures ;  * 


Feet. 

Inc. 

Two  land  piers  twenty-four  feet  each 

48 

0 

The  King’s  pici  ..  „ 

16 

0 

Six  piers  eleven  feet  each 

66 

0 

Eight  arches  thirty- five  feet  each 

280 

0 

whole  length 

410 

0 

But  as  the  whole  length  of  the  planking  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  feet  three  inches,  the  tvventy-feven  feet  three  inches 
remaining  was  ufed  in  the  additional  breadth  over  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  arches. 

*  See  plate  XXVIII. 
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RESOLVED, 


That  fuch  curious  communications  as  the  Council 
{hall  not  think  proper  to  publifli  entire  be  ex  traded 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  formed  into 
an  Hiftorical  Memoir  to  be  annexed  to  each  future 
Volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 
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Some  account  of  a  brafs  Image  of  Roman  'workmanjhip  found  at 
Cirencefter.  In  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Price  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  1767. 


IN  1732,  as  fome  men  were  ploughing  up  a  large  garden 
ground  at  Cirencefter,  the  horfes  ran  away  with  the  plough 
a  confiderable  diftance.  When  the  ploughmen  overtook  them 
they  found  flicking  to  the  ploughfhare  a  curious  brafs  or  cop¬ 
per  image  about  fifteen  inches  high  :  the  hair  of  it  nicely  curl¬ 
ed,  parting  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  falling  down  with  an  eafy 
flow  upon  the  fhoulders,  and  a  curled  lock  upon  its  brow.  The 
face  is  juvenile,  plump,  full  cheeked,  the  eyes  large,  the  eye-balls 
of  filver,  with  two  fmall  holes  in  the  middle,  wherein  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  were  formerly  fet  two  beads  or  bright  ftones.  The  body 
is  well-proportioned,  but  rather  flefhy  like  that  of  a  well  grown 
boy  ;  one  of  the  feet  had  flood  flat,  the  other,  which  is  the 
left,  juft  refted  on  the  toes,  and  both  by  their  bottoms  appear 
to  have  been  torn  from  fome  pedeflal.  The  right  hand  is  ele¬ 
vated  towards  the  head,  and  ftretched  a  little  forward ;  the  left 
hand  is  almoft  in  a  right  line  with  the  other,  but  a  good  deal 
below  it;  and  by  their  pofltion  fomething  like  a  bow  or  fpear 
teems  to  have  palled  through  them,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  fomething  broken  off  both  above  and  below  each 
hand  as  it  had  grafped  it.  It  weighed  eleven  pounds. 

This  image  was  afterwards  brought  up  to  London,  where 
Mr.  Gale  faw  it  [<?].  It  had  a  fmall  pin-hole  in  each  fhoulder, 

[ a ]  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Clerk  to  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  March  4, 
1731-2. 
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where  it  might  have  had  a  pair  of  wings  fixed,  from  which  and 
the  preceding  defcription  of  it  it  appears  to  have  been  a  Cupid 
or  Genius.  It  is  now  in  the  pofifefiion  of  Mr.  Mafter  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  in  whofe  grounds  called  the  Lewfes,  vulgarly  pronounced 
Leawfes  and  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  of  a  kindred  found, 
fignifying  paftures,  it  was  found.  Thefe  grounds  are  part  of 
the  fite  and  eftate  of  the  abbey  of  Cirencefter  within  the  walls  of 
the  antient  Corinium,  and  were  at  that  time  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Richard  Bifhop,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  feedfmen  in  the 
kingdom.  His  fervants  were  ploughing  this  piece  of  land  to  a 
greater  depth  than  is  ufual  in  agriculture  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  garden  feeds.  One  Bourton  among  others  was  levelling  the 
ground  after  the  plough  which  turned  up  the  image,  and 
fcratched  it  in  fome  parts  of  the  arms.  He  was  the  firft  who 
fipied  it,  and  took  immediate  pofleffion  of  it,  and  entertaining  a 
notion  that  it  was  a  great  curiofity,  carried  it  for  a  fhow  about 
the  country,  and  up  to  London,  where  Mr.  Mafter  took  it  from 
him  ;  but,  as  he  fays,  with  a  promife  that  in  cafe  he  (hould  fell 
it  for  a  confiderable  fum  he  would  allow  him  about  twenty 
pounds.  He  was  informed  that  the  gentleman  was  offered  for 
it  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  poor  fellow  being  perfuaded 
that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  which  were  miffing  were  certainly 
diamonds  took  infinite  pains  in  riddling  the  earth  with  a  fieve, 
but  without  dilcovering  any  other  parts  of  the  ftatue. 

Carpenter  the  tenant  of  the  garden  ground  at  the  Lewfes 
removing  the  earth  in  the  fummer  of  1780  from  a  number  of 
fubterraneous  vaults,  uncovered  a  fur  face  tvventy-feven  feet  long 
by  fourteen  wide,  fupported  by  twenty-fix  pillars  of  brick  three 
feet  and  half  high,  andfeven  inches  and  half  fquare,  at  fifteen 
inches  diftance  from  each  other;  the  bricks  two  inches  thick  and 
fix  fquare.  The  covering  conlifts  of  large  pieces  of  cement  as 
hard  as  ftone,  from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and  from  two  to 
2  three 
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three  feet  fquare.  In  them  were  found  fome  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  a  few  fmall  bones,  fome  Roman  coins,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  afhes  or  burnt  earth. 

At  the  defire  of  lord  BathurA,  Mr.  Matter  caufed  a  confider-- 
able  part  of  the  fpot  to  be  further  uncovered  with  care,  fo  that 
the  remains  of  the  hypocauA  may  be  viewed  with  greater  eafe. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  1782  meafured  the  hypocautt;  thirty- 
two  feet  by  twenty-four.  It  is  built  of  rubble  three  feet  thick, 
faced  with  fquare  hones  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter  thick. - 
The  floor  is  compofed  of  three  layers  of  coarfe  flucco  eighteen 
inches  thick :  the  floor  of  the  flue  three  feet  two  inches  below 
the  other  of  the  fame  fubftance  fix  inches  thick.  Another  floor 
three  feet  below  the  top  of  this  :  the  intermediate  fpace  filled 
with  rubbifh.  This  double  floor  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an 
alteration  at  a  diftant  period.  In  the  wall  are  two  arches  three 
feet  wide  and  the  fame  heigth  from  the  floor,  formed  of  Aones 
near  three  feet  deep,  partly  filled  with  afhes  and  charcoal.  An¬ 
other  arch  remains  covered  to  the  keyflone.  The  pillars  of 
the  hypocauA  are  compofed  of  tiles  eight  inches  fquare  and 
about  two  thick,  with  bafes  and  capitals  eleven  inches  fquare,  on 
which  re  A  tiles  two  feet  fquare,  and  on  them  others  of  the 
fame  fize,  which  complete  the  floor  to  the  Aucco  :  the  pillars  are 

two  feet  three  inches  afunder.  There  is  a-mafs  of  brickwork 

•  * 

nine  inches  and  a  half  by  two  and'a  half,  with  an  opening  feven- 
teen  inches  wide,  covered  by  drawing  in  the  courfes  of  tiles  now 
infulate  but  once  part  of  the  upper  floor.  Two  forts  of  bricks  are 
found  here,,  and  many  fragments  of  fine  beautiful  earthen ^pots. 

The  image  here  engraved  plate  XXIX.  is  now  the.  pro— 
perry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  befo rementioned. 

jldcouni; 
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Account  of  Difcoveries  at  Allington  in  Kent,  communicated  by 
Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart .  R.  S.  Pra>f  Read  March  14,  1776. 


IN  the  month  of  April  1755,  fome  men  digging  for  foxes  on 
the  top  of  Aldington  knoll  near  the  church,  in  the  parifh  of 
Aldington,  not  far  from  Romney  marfh  in  Kent,  found  at  lome 
depth  in  the  ground  certain  narrow  flips  of  copper  dilpofed  in 
regular  order.  They  feemed  to  have  ferved  as  a  fattening  to 
fome  woodwork  which  was  covered  with  beaten  gold  about  the 
thicknefs  of  brown  paper.  A  confiderable  quantity  was  laid  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  the  neighbouring  parilh  of  Smethe,  but 
Mr.  Scott  of  Scotts  hall  who  was  prefent  at  the  difeovery  could 
never  fee  a  piece  larger  than  that  here  engraved,  which  was 
adorned  with  fomething  like  Moline  work.  His  nephew,  whofe 
name  was  alfo  Scott,  gave  thefe  curiofities  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
and  added  that  he  had  heard  from  his  uncle,  that  there  was  an¬ 
other  fimilar  hollow  copper  cylinder  which  was  lofl.  Thefe 
pieces  of  antiquity  are  fuppofed  to  have  made  part  of  a  heathen 
altar,  and  were  fixed  on  wood  which  was  inti  rely  conlumed. 
Some  burnt  human  bones  were  found  near  the  fpot,  and  large 
ftones  had  flood  up  dilpofed  like  thofe  at  Stone-henge,  but  were 
thrown  down  in  moving  the  earth. 

*4*  Aldington,  vulgarly  Allington ,  by  its  name  appears  to  have 
been  of  high  antiquity.  It  has  been  famous  in  later  times  for 
having  Erafmus  for  its  re<Aor  15 11,  and  afterwards  penfioner, 
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he  having  twenty  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  profits.  It  is 
alfo  celebrated  for  the  impoftures  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent 
managed  by  Erafmus’s  fuc.ce (Tor  Richard  Mailer,  who  was  exe- 

•o  _  J  #  .  ,  7  X  . 

cu’ted  for  it  iuft  before  the  Reformation  \a\.  Leland  was  (hewn 
ruins  of  a  caflle  near  its  chapel,  and  a  mace  and  horn  as  badges 
of  its  having  once  been  a  corporation,  though  he  believed  it 
only  a  member  of  the  port  of  Lyrame.  The  archbilhops  of 

y 

Canterbury  had  alfo  a  fair  feat  here,  much  beautified  by  a  bi- 
fhop  Moreton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Kilburne’s  Kent, 
p.  10.  Leland’s  It.  vii.  142.  Harris’s  Kent  24. 

j  , 

■Plate  XXX.  fig.  1.  One  of  two  copper  tubes  in  form  of 
horns  21  inches  long,  and  JL.  inch  diameter  at  bafe:  two  thin 
plates  of  copper  or  mixt  metal  nine  inches  long,  the  Hones  hol¬ 
low,  fitted  with  a  neck  as  for  afocket:  and  only  one  furface 

polilhed. 

Fig.  2.  One  of  two  copper  cylinders  hollow  four  inches  high 
and  2  |  diameter,  one  of  thefe  fince  loft.  A  quantity  of  nar¬ 
row  lifts  or  bands  of  copper  -rV  inch  broad,  lay  as  if  they  had 
faftened  the  woodwork,  which  was  covered  with  pure  beaten 
gold,  of  which  the  fragments  were  about  the  thicknefs  of  brown 
paper,  and  diapered  with  Mofaic  work. 

[a]  Knight’s  Life  of  Erafmus,  p.  155.  159. 
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Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  Henry  Penruddock  Wyndham,  Efq. 
on  a  Roman  Pavement  found  at  Caerwent  1778. 

Read  May  28,  17 78. 

*■  •  f  1 

THE  fervants  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Chepftow,  while  they  were 
planting  an  orchard  within  the  old  walls  of  Caerwent  in  the 
month  of  July  1777,  were  interrupted  in  their  work  by  ftrik- 
ing  on  the  platform  of  a  Mofaic  pavement,  which  lay  about  two 
feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the  foil. 

The  proprietor,  Mr.  Lewis,  with  a  laudable  fpirit,  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carefully  cleared,  and  placed  a 
conftant  watch  about  it,  till  he  had  ere&ed  a  ftone  building  over 
it,  as  a  fecurity  againfl:  the  favage  and  plundering  curiofity  of 
the  common  people.  By  thefe  means  the  pavement  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  prefervation,  or  otherwife  the  curious  might  have  heard  of 
the  difcovery  of  this  lingular  remain  and  of  its  definition  at  the 
lame  inftant  of  time. 

The  pavement  is  in  length  twenty- one  feet  fix  inches,  and  in. 
breadth  eighteen  feet  four  inches.  A  border  edged  with  the 
Greek  fcroll  and  fret  furrounds  the  whole,  but  on  the  north  fide 
this  border  (being  upwards  of  three  feet),  is  much  broader  than 
on  the  other  lides.  This  was  defigned  in  order  to  reduce  the 
circles  within  a  fquare.  Thefe  circles  are  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  are  enriched  with  variety  of  elegant  ornaments, 
and  feparated  from  each  other  by  regular  and  equal  diftances. 

I  think  that  there  are  thirteen  of  thefe  circles.  The  pieces,, 
of  which  the  pavement  is  compofed,  are  nearly  fquare,  the 
breadth  of  them  being  about  the  fize  of  a  common  die.  Thefe 
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are  of  various  colours,  blue,  white,  yellow  and  red  ;  the  firfb 
and  fecond  are  of  Hone,  and  the  yellow  and  red  of  terra¬ 
cotta. 

By  a  judicious  mixture  of  thefe  colours  the  whole  pattern  is 
as  ftrongly  defcribed  as  it  could  have  been  in  oil  colours. 

The  original  level  is  perfectly  preferved,  and  the  whole  com- 
pofition  is  fo  elegant  and  well  executed,  that,  I  think,  it  has  not 
been  iurpaffed  by  any  Mofaic  pavement  that  has  been  difcovered 
either  on  this  or  even  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  equal  to  thofe  beautiful  pavements  which  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Naples  at  Portici. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  differtation  on  its  anti¬ 
quity,  but  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  of  the  fame 
age  with  Agricola ;  A.  D.  80. 

No  walls  nor  foundation  of  walls  are  to  be  difcovered  around 
the  pavement :  a  heap  of  Hones  indeed  appears  on  the  fouth  fide, 
which  is  three  feet  wide,  and  extends  about  eight  feet.  It 
begins  at  the  S.  W.  angle,  and  breaks  into  the  pavement  along 
the  fouth  fide.  This  had  fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  bank 
or  Heps  to  a  bath,  that  I  fhould  have  dire£Uy  concluded  it  to 
have  been  fo,  if  any  other  foundation  had  furrounded  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  could  have  fupported  my  opinion. 

Several  pieces  of  teflelatqd  work  have  been  frequently  ploughr 
ed  up  at  Caerwent,  but  none  have  been  fortunately  preferved. 
Mr.  Lewis  informed  me  that  within  thefe  few  years  feveral 
have  been  difcovered  in  fmall  parts,  but  that  their  continuation 
was  never  purfued. 
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March  4,  1779. 

THE  Prefident  prefented  from  Dr.  William  Warren- an  imi- 
which  was  dug  up  not  long  before  at  Salndy  c.  Bedford,  which 
place,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  obferves,  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  its 
antiquity  by  throwing  up  Roman  money.  Glafs  urns  have  alfo 
been  di ('covered,  and  one  red  like  coral  with  an  infcription. 
They  had  allies  in  them,  and  were  when  Mr.  Aubrey  wrote  in 
the  haricls  of  a  gentleman  of  Bedfordi 

Dr.  Warren  oblerves  that  the  prefent  urn  was  dug  with  great 
care  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  bring 
fuch  up  intire.  He  was  alfo  allured  that  it  had  not  been  opened, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent  examination  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  was  filled  uniformly  with  a  grey  fand,  irregularly  in¬ 
termixed  with  fmall  fragments  of  human  bones,  on  fome  of 
which  appeared  the  marks  of  fire.  No  antiquity  of  any  other 
kind  was  found  in  this  urn  :  but  feveral  vegetable  fibres  had 
fpread  themfelves  through  different  parts  of  it,  which  muff: 
have  been  produced  in  the  quickefl:  Rate,  and  fhew  that  it  had 
not  been  at  leaft  lately  difturbed.  It  is  made  of  a  dark  brown 
earth  {lightly  glazed,  and  though  the  manufacture  is  lefs  rude 
than  the  antient  Britifh  urns  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ele¬ 
gant  productions  of  the  Roman  potteries. 

'  •  .  -  !  *  f  *  fit  ;  /  f  *  *.*  r  1  •  -  •  •  .  . 
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March  25,  1779* 

THE  Prefident  exhibited  an  elegant  brafs  weapon,  dug  up 
the  laid  fummer  in  the  great  marfh  adjoining  to  Woolwich  War¬ 
ren,  on  making  a  boundary  canal  to  the  ground  purchafed  for 
enlarging  the  Warren.  It  lay  about  fix  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  marfh,  very  near  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  be¬ 
come  very  black  and  almofl  as  hard  as  ebony.  This  weapon  is 

2  very 
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very  perfect  and  in  fine  prefervation,  tapering  to  a  point,  being 
broad  at  the  haft  into  which  it  was  let  in  and  fattened  by  two 
rivets  of  the  fame  metal  which  {till  remain.  The  metal  of 
which  it  is  compofed  is  extremely  fimilar  to  other  weapons 
found  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  exhibited  at  different  times 
to  this  Society  by  bifhop  Pococke,  governor  Povvnall,  and  others. 

April  15,  1779. 

Mr.  Felton  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Roman  coins  form¬ 
ed  into  a  mafs  in  the  urn  in  which  they  were  found,  of  which 
he  gave  the  following  account- 

In  the  fummer  of  1778,  within  the  manor  ofKnowle  and  pa- 
ritti  of  Hampton  in  Arden,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in 
ploughing  the  {hare  of  the  plough  {truck  againtt  an  earthen  urn 
of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  rude  workmanfhip,  which  being 
broken  by  the  {hock  its  contents  were  found  to  be  a  mafs  of 
Roman  coins  in  weight  about  fifteen  pounds.  Many  of  the 
coins  that  had  fallen  from  the  lump  proved  to  be  thofe  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  his  wife  Salonina  fenior,  the  younger  Te- 
tricus,  and  other  ufurpers  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Gal-, 
lienus.  They  are  mottly  copper  or  that  metal  wafhed  with  tin 
or  filver.  The  fpot  on  which  the  urn  was  found  is  an  emi¬ 
nence  as  confiderable  as  any  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  bears 
no  marks  of  any  tumulus,  but  appears  to  have  been  very  antient, 
and  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  remains  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Ration,  recognized  as  fuch  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  now 
cailed  Arborough  Banks,  which  poflibly  has  been  of  fome  con¬ 
fluence  as  it  encompafles  about  ten  acres  of  land.  -It  is  about 
ten  miles  N.  E.  of  Alcefter,  whofe  name  and  polition  on  t lie 
Ikeneld  ttreet  denote  its  confequence  while  Britain  was  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  alfo  about  twenty  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  Watling-ttreet,  and  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Fofs-. 
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May  13,  1779. 

Dr.  Lettfom  informed  the  Society,  that  oil  one  part  of  a 
common  near  Tealatid  in  the  county  of  LancaRer  is  a  large  hill 
called  Barrow  Hill,  on  which  are  many  barrows  of  earth  and 
Rone.  In  one  of  thefe  was  found  laft  year  an  urn  containing 
between  three  and  four  quarts  of  human  bones  calcined,  See. 
and  adjoining  the  urn  was  a  human  lkeleton,  and  a  large  glafs 
bead  of  a  blue  colour  above  an  inch  diameter.  The  urn  was 
fuppofed  Britifh,  but  broken  as  ufual  by  workmen  hoping  to 
find  money  at  the  bottom.  Other  barrows  have  been  fince  open¬ 
ed  and  many  human  bones  found.  A  piece  of  one  of  the  bones 
and  a  bead  were  exhibited. 

June  3,  1779. 

Mr.  Barrington  exhibited  ten  filver  Roman  denarii  of  the 
higher  empire,  part  of  nearly  nine  hundred  found  in  an  earthen 
pot  by  fome  labourers  December  17,  171 7,  working  on  the 
road  between  the  villages  of  Chatburne  and  Worften,  about 
three  miles  N.  E.  of  Clithero  in  the  county  of  LancaRer ;  the 
whole  mafs  weighed  about  eight  pounds  of  filver,  and  was  worth 
above  twenty  pounds  of  the  prefent  price  of  filver.  The  coins 
were  pretty  fair  but  rubbed  and  injured  in  cleaning. 

# 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  lady  S.  Riddell  to  Mr.  Felton,  dated 
Mains  near  Dumfries,  September  26,  1779. 

44  The  eftate  we  are  now  upon  is  a  rocky  romantic  feene  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Solway  frith,  and  in  order  to  bring  many  parts  of 
it  into  cultivation,  we  have  been  obliged  to  blow  up  enormous 
Rones,  in  doing  of  which  lately  the  miner,  on  returning  to  fee 
how  the  fire  had  taken  effeft,  found  a  fine  granite  Rone  highly 
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poliflied,  nine  inches  long,  broad  at  one  end,  tapering  towards 
the  other,  its  thicknefs  in  the  middle  lix-eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
quite  Riarp  at  the  edges  all  round,  forced  up  with  the  frag¬ 
ments.  We  are  greatly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  its  original  ufe 
has  been.  There  are  feveral  Druidical  temples  and  Daniffi  bury- 
ing  grounds  on  the  eflate  ;  alfo  the  remains  as  believed  of  a  Ro- 
.  man  Ration.  The  Rone  in  queRion  was  lying,  when  found,  in 
a  fort  of  cavity  in  the  large  one  that  was  blaRed,  and  which 
was  much  Riivered,  though  Rill  much  of  it  remains  deep  in 
the  ground  :  the  polifli  is  extremely  fine,  and  not  the  leafi  de¬ 
faced,  except  bomewhat  though  trifling  towards  the  point. 
There  is  not  the  leafl  appearance  of  the  mark  of  a  handle  hav¬ 
ing  ever  been  fixed  to  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  poflible  to  fix  one  on 
account  of  its  tapering  form  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  furface. 
The  very  exa<R  fliape  is  furprifing,  as  had  it  been  cafi  in  a 
mould  it  could  not  be  more  beautifully  formed.  Its  colour  is 
darkiffi,  and  extremely  fine  though  not  of  the  green  cafl  of 
porphyry.  There  are  feveral  Druidical  temples  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  One  was  deflroyed  in  our  abfence  by  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  our  Reward,  who  buffered  the  workmen  repairing  the 
road  to  get  the  gravel  for  covering  for  it  from  thence.  In  do¬ 
ing  fo  they  dug  up  three  or  four  clofe-mouthed  jars  of  a  coarfe 
clay,  which  their  coarfe  make  proves  to  have  been  made  before 
the  art  of  glazing  was  known.  They  were  much  broken  and  the 
aflies  they  contained  foon  became  duR.  The  place  being  nam¬ 
ed  Mains  is  only  alluding  to  its  being  the  chief  part  of  the 
effate,  and  it  is  ufual  in  Scotland  to  give  this  term  to  the  man¬ 
sion  houfe  or  chief,  and  ours  is  ftyled  the  Mains  of  Souibwick> 
from  that  reafon.  As  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  comparing  the 
former  ages  with  the  prefent,  I  cannot  let  any  opportunity  pafs 
without  indulging  myfelf,  and  among  all  the  colle&ions  I  have 
yet  feen  nothing  like  this  have  I  met  with.  The  antiquated 
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feuds  that  fubfided  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom  made  it  ne* 
cedary  to  build  cadles  for  defence,  many  vediges  of  which 
dill  remain.  The  Danes  had  formerly  invaded  thefe  grounds, 
as  many  of  their  burial  places  drill  tedify  ;  at  lead  we  fup- 
pofed  urns  dug  up  to  be  of  their  condru&ion,  rather  than  of  the 
Druids,  which  is  the  common  belief  of  the  country,  nothing 
elfe  being  found  near  them. 


9  inches. 


Mr.  Brooke  communicated  December  16,  1779,  a  fingular 
deed  copied  from  the  original  in  the  pofledion  of  Milner  Per» 
kins,  Efq.  who  inherits  the  manor  as  heir  general  of  Robert 
Amyas  mentioned  in  it,  the  heir  of  Amyas  having  married  Sa- 
vile,  the  heir  of  Savile  Armitage,  the  heir  of  Armitage  Perkins 
grandfather  to  the  prefent  poflefl'or. 

The  deed  runs  thus  in  Latin  and  Engiifh. 

“  Omnibus  Xpi  fidelibus  ad^quos  hoc  pfens  fcriptum  pven’it 
Robtus  Amyas  de  Nether  Sittlington  in  com’  Ebor’  gener’  falu- 
tem  in  Deo  fempiterno.  Noveritis  me  pfatum  Robtum  Amyas 
dedifle,  concedide,  et  hoc  prefenti  fcripto  meo  confirm afle  dile&o 
meo  in  Xto  Jofti  Bingley  yeoman  libere,  in  pace,  et  quiete  de 
•me  pfat’  Robto  Amyas  hered’  exec’  et  aflign’  meis  habere  et  te- 
•nere  dbi  et  pfat’  Jofti  Bingley  hered’  exec’  et  affefT’  fuis  oia 
et  fingula  conioda  quecumq’  hoc  pfenti  fcripto  meo  modo  et 
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forma  infra  recit’  vidl*.”  That  the  faid  John  Bingley  ever 
hereafter  fhall  quietly  have  and  take  to  him,  his  heirs  and 
affigns,  in  the  demaynes  of  the  hall  of  Nether  Sitdington 
aforefaid,  all  neceffary  wood  to  his  and  their  hufbandry  geare, 
as  teames,  beelds,  ploughs,  and  all  needful  wood  to  his  waines, 
fawne  timbre  for  the  body  of  the  waines  only  excepted. 
Moreover  the  faid  John  Bingley,  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  af¬ 
figns,  fhall  yearly  if  they  pleafe  come  to  the  hall  of  Nether 
Sitdington  aforefaid,  and  fit  at  the  table  there  at  meat  next  unto 
the  good  man  of  the  houfe,  whether  he  be  gentleman  or  yeo¬ 
man  during  the  twelve  days  of  Chriftmas.  I  the  faid  Robert 
Amyas  do  alfo  covenant  and  grant,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  the 
faid  John  Bingley  or  his  affigns  fhall  at  all  times  bring  with 
them  one  greyhound  to  hunt  the  hare,  and  fo  often  as  they  be 
taken  in  the  fame  domaines  to  be  blamelefs.  And  the  faid  John 
Bingley  at  all  times  when  need  requireth  freely  to  have  at  the 
hall  of  Nether  Sitdington  aforefaid,  in  bull  and  brawne  to  chufe 
of  his  cattle.  In  cujus  rei  teftimon’  ego  plat*  Robtus  Amyas 
huic  pfenti  fcripto  meo  ligillum  meum  appofui.  Dat’  5°die  Apr. 
A.  R.  dni  regis  H.  8.  Dei  gra  Angf,  Franc’,  et  Hiberniae  fupremi 
capitis,  &c.  i°.  Hiis  teftib’,  Thoma  Career,  Thoma  Marche, 
Witlo  Bayth’,  Rico  Nettleton,  Rico  Lee,  et  Robto  Gryce.  Script. 

Robt.  Amyas. 

January  27,  1780. 

Mr.  Barrington  exhibited  a  celt  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  at  Glangwnny,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eafl 
from  Caernarvon,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  an- 
tient  Segontium  in  the  fame  dire&ion.  It  anfwers  exadlly  to 
that  defcribed  in  Vo).  V.  N°  1.  p.  1 14. 

Vol.  VII.  H  h  h 


Sir 
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Sir  Afhton  Lever  fent  4  vols.  MSS.  fairly  written  on  velum, 
lately  p  relented  to  him,  containing  the  accounts  of  the  refpedlive 
comptrollers  of  the  houfhold,  and  keepers  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Edward  I.  and  II.  The  firft  is  entituled, 

44  Liber  condiamen’  contrarotulatoris  de  recepta  et  expends 
garderobe  de  anno  28  (E.  I.)”  when  John  de  Drokenford  was 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and  John  de  Benftede  comptroller  fome 
years  after. 

46  Titulus  de  elemofina  regis  Edw.  filii  regis  Hen.  data  p 
elemofinarium  fuum  et  clericos  garderobe  fue  a  fefto  Sti.  Ed- 
mundi  regis  et  martiris  A.  R.  R.  Edw.  predi&i  28  incipiente 
ufque  ad  idem  feftum  A°  revoluto  tempore  Johannis  de  Droken¬ 
ford  tunc  cuftodis  garderobe  regis  predict’  et  Johannis  de  Ben¬ 
ftede  tunc  contrarotulatoris  ejufdem.” 

The  fecond  is  entituled, 

“  Contrarotulatoris  compoti  Rogerl  de  Northbrugh  curt.  gard* 
domini  R.  E.  hi’  R.  Edw.  de  A°  iomo.”  Hunc  librum  liberavit 
ad  fcaccarium  Willielmus  de  Thymelby  attornatus  magiftri 
Thome  de  Charleton  contrarotulatoris  garderobe  14  Feb.  A.  R. 
E.  2  port  conqueftum  40.” 

On  the  firft  leaf, 

44  Summa  totalis  expenfar’  hofpitii  regis  Ed.  fil’  R.  Ed.  de  aQ 
prefenti  decimo  in  denariis  ficut  patet  in  fine  magni  rotuli  ex- 
penfar’  predi&ar’  /,  12,392  15.  1 1  4.” 

On  the  back  of  the  fame  leaf, 

44  Titulus  de  elemofina  r*  Ed.  fil*  r’  Ed.  data  p  diverfas  vices 
tarn  p  elemofinarium  quam  p  garderobam  a  fefto  tranflationis 
fci  Thome  Martini  a.  r.  fui  iom°  incipiente  ufq’  ad  eund’  finem 
anno  revoluto  tempore  Rogeri  de  Northburgh  cuftodis  didlas 
garderobas  et  Thome  de  Charleton  contrarotulatoris  ejufd*. 

44  Et  eft  fumma  totalis  ut  patet  in  fine  iftius  tituli.” 


In 
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In  the  third  page  near  the  bottom  the  laft  article  but  one  is 

“  Epifcopo  puerorum  ecclefiae  beatae  Mariae  de  Nottingham 
venienti  coram  rege  die  Innocentium  de  dono  et  elemofma  ip* 
fius  dni  regis  p  manus  diii  Gerardi  de  Kirkeby  ibidem  i°  die 
Januarii  ios.’J 

The  third, 

“  Liber  condiam.  contrarotulatoris  de  a°  nm®. 

ct  Hunc  librum  liberavit  Willielmus  de  Thymelby  attornatus 
magiftri  Thome  de  Charleton  Hereford,  epifcopi  nup  contraro- 
tulatoris  garderobae  regis  Edvv.  f.  r.  Edvv,  25  Junii  a.  r.  r.  Ed.  2 
a  conqueftu  40. 

“  Summa  totalis  hofpitii  diii  regis  E.  f.  r.  Ed.  inter  8m  diem 
Julii  a.  r.  fui  xi°  incipiente  et  8*  diem  ejufd*  menfis  a°  revoluto 
finiente  ficut  patet  ill  magno  rotulo  eorundem  expen  far’ ^.438. 

3*  7  t  ” 

On  the  back  of  the  firfh  leaf. 

“  Titulus  de  elemofina  reg’  Ed.  fiP  reg’  Edw.  data  tarn  p 
elemofinarium  fuum  quam  per  clericos  garderobae  fuae  a  fefto 
tranflationis  fci*  Thomae  martiris,  viz.  8°  die  Julii  a.  r,  fui  if  in¬ 
cipiente  ufque  ad  idem  feftum  a°  eod’  revoluto  tempore  Rogeri 
de  Northburgh  tunc  cuftodis  didle  garderobe  et  Thome  de 
Charleton  tunc  contrarotulatoris  ejufd’.” 

Thefe  three  books  are  in  calflkin  covers,  with  the  hair  on, 
dreft  like  parchment,  and  razures  of  the  hair  made  for  writing 
the  inlcription. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  accounts  of  18  Edvv.  II.  1324, 
This  is  the  more  obfervable  becaufe  the  whole  accompt  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  old  French,  and  contains  only  the  expences  of  the  king’s 
chamberlain,  wherein  many  gifts  and  expences  are  upon  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Hugh  Defpenfer  the  younger. 

Hhh  2  V- 


May 
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.  May  31,  1781. 

Dr.  Stebbing  communicated  the  drawing  of  an  altar  (plate 
XXX.  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7.)  found  March  24  this  year,  fix  feet 
under  ground,  in  digging  the  cellars  of  Mr.  Jarratt’s  houfe  in 
Doncafter.  Its  height  is  about  two  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
infcription 

MATRIBUS 
M.  NAN 
T  O  N  I  V  S 
ORBIOTAL 
V.  S.  L.  M. 

«  •  4  . »  >  *  * . 

The  Prefident  obferved  that  it  is  a  votive  altar  dedicated  to 
the  Deae  Matres ,  and' the  infcription  if  read  according  to  the 
combination  of  chara&ers  not  unufual  in  our  Englifh  infcrip- 
tions  will  run  thus, 

Matribus 
M.  Nan 
tonius 
Orbiotal 

Volum  folvit  lubens  merito.  »  * 

Altars  dedicated  to  thefe  deities  occur  in  Gruter,  p.  xcvm. 
7.  8.  9.  10.  12.  befides  feveral  dedicated  to  the  Matron a  under 
different  titles,  xci,  &c.  In  Horfley’s  Durh.  11.  xxvm.  xxix. 
Northumb.  xl.  li.  Scotl.  xxix.  Reinefius  172.  1.  175.  1. 
222.  1.  In  Keyfler’s  Antiquitates  Septent.  p.  371  &  feq.  See 
alfo  Mr.  Gough’s  diflertation  on  the  Deae  Matres,  Archaeol.  III. 
105. 

The  words  Nantonius  and  Orbiotal  do  not  occur  in  any  books  of 
infcriptions,  but  that  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  names  that  we 
4  meet 
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meet  with  on  infcrlbed  flones.  The  (hortnefs  of  the  infcription 
leaves  room  for  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  perfon. 

The  altar  itfelf  is  elegant.  The  top  is  hollowed  for  libation. 
The  fides  reprefent  a  fimpuvium  and  pot  of  flowers,  ornaments 
not  uncommon  on  altars  found  in  Britain,  See  Horfley,  Scot, 
xxxv.  Ghefh.  n* 


March  22,  1781. 

Lord  Radnor  communicated  a  piece  of  gold  found  about  > 
Auguft  1780,  in  a  field  near  Salifbury  in  the  parifli  of  Laver-  - 
floke.  By  the  account  of  William  Petty  the  finder  it  appears 
to  have  been  preft  out  of  a  cart-rut  fideways,  as  it  lay  on  the 
furface  of  the  mould  adjoining  to  the  rut.  It  was  carried  down 
to  Mr.  Howell,  a  filverfmith  in  Salilbury,  who  having  proved  it 
in  the  ufual  manner,  gave  the  man  thirty-four  (hillings  for  it, 
as  the  value  of  the  gold,  and  from  Mr.  Howell  lord  Radnor  pur- 
chafed  it.  Its  weight  is  eleven  pennyweights  fourteen  grains,  • 
height  one  inch  and  a  half,  circumference  two  inches  feven-  - 
eights.  The  metal  is  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  ftaudard 
of  the  prefent  Englilh  currency.  . 

Its  age  may  be  afcertained  by  the  very  legible  fuperfcription,  . 

EX  IELVVLF 

• 

Whether  it  was  or  was  not  defigned  to  be  the  cap  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  little  flatue,  or  the  locket  of  a  fcabbard,  or,  which  < 
is  thought  moil:  probable,  a  ring,  is  fubmitted  to  the  Society.  , 

It  is  engraved  in  three  views,  plate  XXX.  fig.  8.  9.  10. 
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A. 


AC CLIFFE  depopulated,  77 

Aftekin,  7 

*AfaOu)  Aaijocow,  182 

Alaftal ,  7 

Alexandria ,  pillar  from,  1— falfe  Caaba 
at,  5 — its  temples,  8 

A >>Sx7pU0VWV  AfcOV,  25s 

Aldbcrough  church  not  a  Saxon  building, 

.  ?6 

Allington ,  account  of,  409,  antiquities 
found  at,  408 

Alphabet,  Pelafgian,  350.  358,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Swinton  a?$'  Gori,  ib.  Etruf- 
can,  ib. 

Alphabet  of  the  Pagan  Irifh,  276 

Altar,  Roman,  found  at  Doncafter,  420 
Ames,  Mr.  pillar  in  his  pofledion,  1 
Amphitheatre  of  Flavius  Vtlpafian,  ob- 
fervations  on,  37c — 373 

Antiquities  feund  in  Gioucefterihire,  379 


Arabic ,  moft  antieot, 

—  —  letters  invented, 
Arbo 1  ough  3anks9 
Alb  ir-lows, 

Arbou  iuiv-clofe. 

Arbih , 


at  Allington 


I31 


45- 


Archers,  Finfbury,  57.  59 

Archery  in  England,  observations  on,  45 
Arrows,  white  and  painted,  48,  fheaf  of, 
ib.  feathers,  51,  65,  diltance  of  its 
flight, 

Artillery  company, 

Artillier  du  royt 
Arpicorda , 

Arthur ,  prince,  a  great  (hooter, 

Arvir , 

Arviragus , 

Aruconius  Verecundits , 

Astle,  Mr.  on  the 


64 

65 

46 

218 

66 

140 

ib. 

17 r-  J72-  173 

Pelafgian  letters, 
348—361 
212 
123 
52 

93 

327 


409 

2 

13 

413 

J39 

140 

141 


AvniSi ilcrxi),  what, 

Avener , 

Auca:  brodoges ,  what, 

AumuJJe ,  what, 

Axuma ,  city  of, 

B» 

B, ' 

Bacchus , 

Bagjhbt ,  Roman  pottery  found  near, 
Bah/’ a, 

Bali  ft  aril,  47 

Bamjuetting-houfe,  lord  Barrington's,  1  28 
Barrington,  Mr.  <■  n  archiry  in  Eng¬ 
land,  45  —  on  gardening  in  England, 

iJ3 


35i 
181 
2  co 
47 
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113 — ’I3°»  on  caverns  in  Berks,  236,  Brooke ,  Mr.  communicates  a  deed,  .416 
on  Roman  coins  found  in  Lancafter,  Bronze  image  found  at  Cirencefter,  405 
414,  on  a  celt,  417  Bryant,  Mr.  his  vocabulary  of  the 

Barrows  in  Derbyfhire,  131 — Britifh,  Gy pfey  language,  387 — 392 

138 — Roman,  138 — baxon,  139 —  Burial  places  of  the  Tartars,  222 

.  Danifli,  7  20,  in  Lancafhirc,  414  Buvjine* - -  2*6 

Barrow  Hill,  ’  ib.  '  C. 

Bead  found,  ib. 


326 

137 

179 

ifco 

247 

123 


court  at. 


Beil-iaan ,  102 

j Beith-Sheire,  277 

Belly  Mr.  his  account  o©£.  the  ~Gypfies, 

r,  ,  .  393 

Berks,  caverns  in,  „  *  ' 

Berries , 

Bejborougbf  earl  of,  his  cryftal  vafe, 

Binchejber , 

Binding  T-uefday , 

Birdcage  Walk,  ,  . 

iBifhops,  fufFragan,  363 — in  partibus  in- 

fidelium ,  ib. 

Togs,  Irijh,  103,111  Cana-  i,  pagoda  at, 

Bohun,  Mr.  his  explanation  of  the  Ara-  Canara  caverns, 
bic  pillar,  2  Carle's  u>ot ky 

Bolt  to  Jhooty  ..47  Cam  y  Bach „ 

Bombay ,  antiquities  near,  284 — 302,  Carmeyy  Mr. 

323 — ‘336  Casiri,  his  explanation  of  an  Arabic 

Boon,  Gov.  his  account  of  Salfet  pagoda,  inscription,  15*16 

333.  336  Caverns  near  Bombay,  282 

Borlafe,  Dr.  miflaken  about  tire  Druids,  -  at  Ambola,  295 

306  - Canara,  299 

Bows  when  firft  ufed  in  England,  48.  49.  Celts,  321.  417,  one  of  Hone,  415 
long,  49.  39 — antient,  60  Ckappelow,  Mr. Jus  explanation  of  the 

Bowle,  Mr.  on  antient  mu fical  inftru-  Arabic  inferipti®, 
ments,  214  ChalemauXy 


Caaba ,  5 — .counterfeit  one,  6 

Cade,  Mr.  on  Roman  roads  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  74 — 81 

- . on  the  Roman  Ration  at  Bin- 

chefter,  '  160 

Cacrwent.  Roman  pavement  at,  410.  41 1 
Caefcrr's  campy  202 

Cair's  work ,  1 75 

- - chair,  176 

Camps  in  Durham,  74*  80 

Cambridgey  power  of  the  vice-chancellor’s 

25—45 

33* 
299 

1 78 
209 
180 


4 

216 


Bowman,  46  Chariots,  Britifh,  211 

Tray,  Mr.  on  a  Roman  milliary  ftone,  Chateau  du  Vieux  Palais  at  Rouen,  232 
84 — on  Druidical  antiquities  m  Der-  Cherries,  Kentifh,  119 

by  {hire,  178  Cimbriy  166 

.Breathaely  a  68  Cimmerians ,  ib . 

Bremenium ,  82  Cirencejlery  hypocauft  at,  406.  407 — 

Brecknock,  Roman  hypocauft  near,  205  bronze  image  found  at,  405 

St.  Brice's  day,  254  Citole ,  2  »o 

Bridge,  antient,  at  Rochefter  illuftrated,  Clergy,  Englifh,  tax  themfelves,  338 

393 — 400  Clipt  trees  in  Roman  gardens,  1 15 

Britifh  barrows,  *38  :Cloch-meifi~fithy  167 

Cloeha 


I 


INDEX. 
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Clock  a  tag ,  168 

Clocks,  218 

Clofe  y  Gaveilion ,  20  g 

Coffin,  antient,  of  lead,  371.  376.  381 
Coin,  Chinefe ,  found  in  Ireland,  169 

- Roman  and  Saxon,  found,  380.  413 

- found  near  Brecknock,  208 

Cole's  pits,  237 

Colonies,  commercial,  from  the  eaft,  163 
Cor  nou  aille ,  216 

Conan  Colgac ,  277.  278 — inscription  on 
his  tomb,  279 — 281 

Condurcum ,  76' 

Corinium ,  406 

Costard,  Mr.  on  the  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tion,  1 1 

Cottiy  l66 

Couphe  characters,  2.  3 

Coxwell,  Little ,  pits  near,  237 

Crofier  of  a  particular  form,  366 

Crofs-bow,  60 

Crown  of  gold  found  in  an  Irifli  bog,  103 
Cryftal  vale,  baron  Stofcii  and  earl  of 
Belborough’s,  179 


Cufic  characters,  10, 

12.  13.  14 

Cyathus , 

187 

Cimmerians, 

166 

D. 

A  for  Z, 

352 

Danes  landed  in  Ireland , 

106 

- maflacre  of,  celebrated, 

245.  252 

16 


416 


Danijh  burial  places  in  Scotland, 

Deed, 

Dedication  fealts  of  churches  altered,  2153 
D  ENNE,  Mr.  on  Hokeday,  244 — 268 
Denarii,  Roman,  found,  414 

Derbyjhire ,  druidical  antiquities,  141. 

142.  175 

- - Roman  pigs  of  lead  found  in, 

170— 174 

Jjc-‘ventioy  76 

Dcxtans,  188 

Dli  pcnates  h  pracJlitcSy  187.  184 

Vol.  VII. 


Dodrans,  188 

Doncajler ,  Roman  altar  found  at,  420 
Douglas,  Mr.  his  account  of  an  anu'ent 
l'word,  37  8 

Druid  habits,  109  —  temple,  141.  142, 
antiquities,  *75 

Druids .  their  tenets,  303 

-  — -  compared  with  the  Romans,  307. 

3°9 

Druidical  temples,  415 

Drumkeraghy  fkeletons  See.  at  the  foot 
of,  go 

Dunbey  mount,  106 

Durham ,  Roman  roads  and  antiquities, 
74,  old,  75 

Dundalk  fhip-temple,  149 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  120 


E. 


Ebn  Aloclar  invents  the  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters^  *  o 

Edgeworth, Mr.  on  the  Irifli  bogs,  1 1 1 
Elephanta  caverns,  286.  323.  332 

Englejieldy  Sir  Henry,  his  account  of  a 
Roman  hypocauft,  4O7 

Ermin  jlrcety  81.  380 

EJfeda,  Britifh,  2  1 1 

Essex,  Mr.  on  Rochefler  bridge,  395 — 

400 

Ef-cottiy  1 66 

Eihelwu'fy  name  on  a  Saxon  ornament, 

421 

Etrufcan  letters,  358 — language,  359 — 
records,  360 — paintings,  359 

Eugubine  tables,  349 


X  the  Pelafgian  F,  353 

Fags  na  ain  eight,  149 

Feathers  of  arrows,  51 

Felton ,  Mr  communicates  Roman  coins, 

4»3 

Fianna  Finn ,  27^.  284 

I  i  i  *  Fidisy 
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INDEX. 


Fi£tst  1 66 

Finn,  269.  284 

Finsbury  archers,  57-  59 

Fojfe  way,  81,  84 

Frejlel,  2  1 7 

Freteaulx,  216 

Fruiterers, 

Fruits  forced  among  the  Romans, 


H. 


119 

316 


G. 


r, 


’52 

G  Wicks  or  G  Wight  s,  209 

Gabra ,  battle  of,  284 

Garba ,  48 

Gardens,  Solomon’s,  1 13,  of  Babylon,  ib. 
— Alcinous,  1 14 — Laertes,  ib. — Ca- 
lypfo,  ib.  Roman,  113,  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  118  —  in  England,  118. 
122 — kitchen,  119,  at  Nonfuch,  120, 
Theobalds  and  Greenwich,  12 1 — Bed- 
ford-houfe,  122  —  Fulham,  123 — of 
Louis  XV,  124 — -at  Hampton  Court, 
124 — Windfor,  125 — of  Taffo  and 
Spenfer,  129 

Gardening,  progrefs  of,  in  England,  113 
Garments  found  in  the  mofies  in  Ireland, 

93 

Gaulifh  habits,  105 

Genius ,  383.186 

Giant,  whence  derived,  171 

Gille ,  284 

Giola ,  284 

Gold  plates  in  fepulchres,  224,  crown 
found  in  an  Irifh  bog,  103 

Gori,  father,  on  the  Pelafgian  alphabet, 

■,  250.  35 1 

Gormondus,  the  Dane,  76 

Gloucejlerjbire ,  antiquities  found  in,  379 
Green-houfes  in  England,  318 

Guilleautne  the  goldfmith,  229 

Gulphin ,  285 

Gwayn  yr  bendy,  209 

Gyplies,  Mr.  Bell’s  account  of,  393, 
mentioned  by  Simeon  Simeonis,  ib. 
their  language,  382.  387 — 392  voca¬ 
bulary  of,  387 — 391,  compared  with 
the  Indoftanic,  392,  with  other  lan¬ 
guages,  392,  numerals,  393 


0>  or  H,  353. 

Habits,  antient  Gaulifh,  105 

Hair  plaited  in  Ireland,  100 

Hakem  Bemrillah ,  4.  6 

Halam ,  Thomas,  a  fuffragan  bifhop,  364 
Hampton  Court  gardens,  124.  125 

Handasyd,  Mr.  on  antiquities  near 
Bagfhot,  199 

Hardicanute ,  his  death,  245.  258.  2  <59. 

260.  261.  162 

- - its  celebration,  265 

Hardwicice,  Mr.  his  obfervations  on 
the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Flavius  Vefpafian  at  Rome,  369 — 373 
Hajlings ,  battle  of,  by  Chatterton,  263 
Hatchet,  flone,  91 

Hay,  Mr.  on  a  Roman  hypocauft  near 


Brecknock, 
Herbarift, 
Herman  Jlreet , 
Hlggar  Tor, 
Highlovj  Moor, 
Hochzeit , 
Hocken ,  what. 
Hocking , 
Hccktvde , 


games. 


205 
122 
81 
176 
176 
257 
257 
247 
244 — 268 
262.  264.  265 


25: 


214- 


267 

244 

25 1 

158 

215 

1 13 

266 

256 


Hoke  or  Hoketyde  money, 

Hokeday , 

Hokkyng ,  *5. 

Horns,  foflil, 

Horn  pipe, 

Hot-houfes  at  Rome, 

Hox  Fuifday ,  247.  257,  262,  play 

JimcxrySe, 

Hunt,  Dr.  his  explanation  of  the  Arabic 
infcription,  3 

Hunter,  Mr.  on  the  caverns  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  286 — 302 

Humber  Jlreet ,  80 

Hyde  Park ,  127 

Hypocauft,  Roman,  near  Brecon,  205 

.  '  - at  Cirencefter,  406. 

407 


I. 
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I. 


JackJloncs,  1 63 

Ibn  Dawlyfin,  6 

Ice-houies  among  the  Remans,  117,  in 
England,  123 

Icknild  Jireet ,  8 1 

Iloura ,  pagodas  at,  331 

Infcription,  Arabic,  explained  by  Mr.  Bo- 
hun,  2,  Chappelovv,  3,  Hunt,  3,  Cof- 
tard,  n,  Cafiri,  15,  Pizzi,  ib,  Ro¬ 
man  at  Rocheiter,  82,  83,  on  a  mil- 
liary  ftone,  84,  on  Conan  Colgac’s 
tomb,  281,  Eugubian,  349,  Ofcan, 
351,  Amyclean,  356,  Roman,  420 
Ir'ijh,  antient  habits,  105.  109,  Mr. 
Pownall  on  their  early  antiquities,  164 

- Pagan  alphabet,  276 

Jodhan  Alorain ,  1 1 6 

Bona  Juno,  181 

Jupiter  amoiy 


K. 


K  of  the  Eugubian  infcription,  335 

)  Pelafgic  for  K  and  |,  355 

Kent,  the  gardener,  129 

Kentijh  cherries,  1 19 

Kynge ,  Robert,  a  fuffragan  biffiop,  368 


L. 


Labyrinths  in  gardens,  126 

Lancajhire ,  barrows  in,  414 

Language  of  the  Gypfies,  382,  387 — 
393,  compared  with  the  Hindoitanic, 

r  353—355 

Lares ,  183 — 184 

Lead,  pigs  of,  Roman,  170 

Leaden  coffin,  376.  377 

Leawfes ,  406 

Ledwich,  Mr.  on  ffiip  temples,  156. 

157.  on  the  Druids,  303 

Letters,  Pelafgian,  348.  362 

Lettfom ,  Dr.  his  account  of  barrows,  414 


Lever,  Sir  A.  communicates  the  ward¬ 
robe  account  of  Edw.  I.  and  II.  418 
Libations,  180.  187 

Llanfrynach ,  Roman  antiquities  there,  205 


London ,  the  gardener, 


126 


Longland ,  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  his  fuffra- 

gans,  363.  368 

Lourdane ,  what,  256.  263 

Low ,  131.  132.  176.  177 

M. 

Mad,  what,  76 

Maiden  caftle,  73.  76.  befieged  by  Athel- 
ftan,  77 

Mains ,  what,  415 

Mainforth ,  73.  78 

Mahody ,  325.  329 

Maker  ell,  Matthew,  abb  at  of  Barlings, 
a  fuffragan  biffiop,  365 

Mall,  iz2 

Mantle,  Iriffi,  99 

Marsden,  Mr.  on  the  Gypfey  language 

382—385 

Mafchith ,  168 

Mayo ,  ffiip  temple  in  the  county  of,  17  1 
Melvill,  Lieut.  Gen.  his  obiqrvation3 
on  an  antient  fword,  374.  375 

Alejlesforde,  where,  173 

A Aetal  Lund,  what,  170 

Militia,  antient  Iriffi,  284 

Milles,  dean,  on  a  leal  of  Richard  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  69 — 73 

Milliary,  Roman  near  Leicefter,  84 
Mills,  antient  ones,  19 — 22 

Miramer  invents  Arabic  characters, 

13.  14 

MoiRa,  countefs  of,  her  account  of 
human  fkeletons,  &c.  dilcoveredin  the 
county  of  Down,  90 — 110 

Mount  Narbal ,  78 

Munbafcyn ,  209 

Mufical  inftruments  in  the  Roman  de  la 
Rofe,  214 


Ii  i  2 


N. 


42# 


INDEX. 


N. 


JJanic  inflitutions,  152 

Negus  Lahbala  of  Ethiopia  a  great  build¬ 
er,  327 

Nonfuch  houfe,  119.  120 

N union ,  what,  182.  185 

Numerals  of  the  Gvpfies,  393 


O. 


O  its  different  powers  in  Homer,  554 

O'1  Flanagan,  Mr.  his  account  of  Conan 

Colgac’s  tomb*  279.  280 

Ogham,  276.  277 — 284,  druidical,  276, 
alphabetical,  277.  profody,  284 

Ogmius  Hercules ,.  284 

Oke,  251 

Otf*  night's  work ,  149 

Qrloges  a  roes ,  2 1 1 

Ornaments  of  gold,  421 

276,  his  Urn-,  278 


P. 


Paterae  found  near  Bagvhot,  201 

Pavement,  Roman,  found  at  Caerwent, 

410.  411 

Pug ge,  Mr.  on  antient  hand  mills,  19 

— 22 

- - - druidical  remains  in  Derbyfhire, 

19—24 

on  Aldborough  church,  86 — 81 


IS,1 


■  - on  Derbyfhire  barrows, 

- on  a  pig  of  lead,  1 70 —  i  74 

■  . —  on  Britifh  chariots,  2 12 

- on  a  fcal  of  Thomas  bifhop  of 

Philadelphia,  362 — 368 

Pclajgi ,  who,  349,  their  alphabet,  350 
Pe  afgic,  or  Etrufcan  language,  339 
Pelafguin  radical  letters  and  derivatives, 

341—362 

Pen  Pits ,  241 

Pen  y  P entry,  209 

Ptra  or  piers  of  a  bridge,  397 


Percy,  bifliop,  on  foflil  horns,  158 
Pheachs ,  26,9 

Philadelphia ,  bifhop  of,  363 — 368 

Pib-corn,  214 

Pitts,  1.66,  269 

Pig  of  lead,  Roman,  170 

Pits,  antient,  in  Berks,  237,  original  ha¬ 
bitations,  238,  Kamlkatlka,  239 — 240 
Pizzi,  canon,  his  explanation  of  the- 
Arabic  infeription,  16 

Pottery,  Homan  found  near  Bagfhot,  200 
Pownall,  Gov.  on  the  Dundalk  Ship 
Temple,  149—157—179 

- on  early  Irifh  antiquities,  164 

• - on  the  earl  of  Befborough’s. 

cryflal  vafe,  179 

Procopius  cited,  273 

Purim,  255 

Pu'in,  16$ 

P v k.e,  captain,  his  account  cf  Flephanta, 

323^332' 


FPtadrans, 
Quincunx t 


Qi 


R.. 


189 

ibr 


Radnor,  lord,  communicates  a  Saxon  or¬ 
nament,  421 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  feal,  69 
Richardson,  Dr.  on  the  vice  chancel¬ 
lor’s  court  at  Cambridge,  25. 

Riddle,  lady,  her  account  of  antiquities 
in  Scotland,  _  414 — 416 

Robin  Hood's  pricks,  237 

Rochefler,  82,  infeription  there,  83 

- —  bridge,  illuflrated  by  Mr.  El- 

lex,  395—400 

Roman  roads  in  Durham  illuflrated,  74 


barrows, 


13S. 


Romant  dela  RoJ'e ,  muheal  inflruments  in, 

2:4 

Rooke,  major,  on  druidical  antiquities, 

175 

Rofe, 


7 


R'ofe ,  the  gardener, 

Rouen  cajlle , 

Rycknild Jlrcet  traced, 

S. 


N  D 

126 

222 

76 


E  X. 


42? 


326. 


412 


331, 


333 

218 


Salndy ,  urn  found  at, 

Saifet  pagoda, 

Sampogna , 

Safli  or  fcarf,  antient,  98 

Saxon  ornament  of  gpld,  421 

Seal  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  69 

- of  Thomas  Swillington,  361 — 365 

Semis ,  188 

Siptans ,  189 

Serapis ,  temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  8 
Serpentine  diadem, 

Sextans, 

Sharpe,  archdeacon,  his  letter, 

S haul!  ns. 

Ship  of  Ulyffes, 

Ship-Temple,  149 

Ships  Temples  and  funeral  monuments 

154 


192 

188 

82 

216 

273 

157 


Shooting  with  the  longbow,  63 

Skeleton,  &c.  found  in  Ireland, 

• - human, 

Skidbladner , 

Siiabh  Croobh,.  90 

Spoon,  Roman, 


T. 


.64 

90 

4i4 

-91 

208 


St  ebbing ,  Or.  communicates  a  Roman  al¬ 
tar,  420 

Lc  Street,  meaning  of,  75 

Stofcb ,  baron,  his  cry  dal  vafe,  179 
Sndarium  or  veil,,  1O2 

Subfidy  roll  51  Edward  III.  340.  347 
Sue  tones,  272*  273 

Sulliuce ,  what,  398 

Swillington,  Thomas,  fuffragan  bilhop, 
his  arms,  365,  his  feal,  362.  364 
Swint on  on  the  Pelafgian  alphabet,  350. 

374-  375 

Sword,  antient  Roman,  378 


Tartars,  their  antient  burial  places,  222 
Taxation,  antient  mode  of  in  England, 

_  ...  33S5 

Temo  of  the  Britifh  chariots,  212 

Temple,  druidical,  141.  142.  Ship,  149 
Thanes ,  166 

Tooke,  Mr.  on  the  antient  Tartar  bu^ 
rial  places,  222.  231 

Topham,  Mr.  on  the  fubfidy  roll  of 
Edward  III.  337.  347 

Topham ,  the  flrong  man  of  Illington,  64 
Tricns,  189 

Trina  Numina,  who,  18  r 

Tfchingis,  his  conquefts,  228 

Tumuli,  Britifh,  138 

Turnor,  Mr.  on  the  Chateau  du  Vitux 
Palais  at  Rouen,  232 

V. 

Vallancey,  Col.  on  the  antient  Pa¬ 
gan  Irifh  alphabet,  &c,  276,  on  the 
Blip  temple,  153 — 155,  on  Irifh  an¬ 
tiquities,  166,  miflaken  in  his  account 
of  the  Druids*  309 

Vafe,  Irifli,  169 

Veil,  J02 

Verecundu-s ,  170.  172.  173 

Vefpafian  s  amphitheatre,  obfervations  on, 

37° — 373 

Vies  naval  monument,  272 

Vies,  266 

V ibis*,  '  ib. 

Uigur,  what*  227 

Vindelicia,  162 

Vindobala,  ib . 

Vindogladia,  ib. 

Vindoma ,  ib. 

Vinovium,  ib. 

Viies,  272 

Vlicts ,  ib.. 

Vlyboats,  ib.. 

Ulyjjes ’  Blip  in  Bone,  273 

Urns 


s 


I 
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Urns  found  near  Bagfhot,  201.202  the  gardener,  12? 

Urn,  Roman,  found  at  Salndy,  412,  full  Wood. ,  Sir  William,  his  epitaph,  58 

of  coins  in  Warwickftiire,  413,  in  a  Woolwich ,  brafs  weapon  found  at,  412 

barrow,  414  Wyndham ,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  Roman 

Urni  of  Oflian,  278  pavement  at  Caerwent,  410.  41 1 


W. 

Wardrobe,  account  of  Edw.  I.  and  II. 


418—419 

Warren,  Dr.  on  a  Roman  urn,  412 

Watllng  Jlreet ,  80 

Weapon,  brafs,  found  at  Woolwich,  412 
Weapons,  antient  Irifh,  321 

Whitelow,  132 

■Wickham  bujhesi  203 


'  Y. 

y,  354 

Tealand  common,  414 

Yew  imported,  52 

Z. 

Z  antient  £C,  353 

Zingara  language,  387—^392^  numerals, 

393 

Zolataia  ordaf  229 
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Prefents  to  the  Society  fince  the  Publication  of  the  lafl 

Volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 


Gov.  Pownall. 


Thomas  Strong,  Efq. 


Dr.  William  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Charles  Combe. 

Mr.  John  Nichols,  Printer. 


VaL  Green,  Efq. 


Dns.  Johan.  Uphagen. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ruflell. 

William  Seward,  Efq. 


Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Rart. 

His  Majefty,  by  Lord  Syd¬ 
ney. 


His  Treatife  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  as 
the  Commentary  to  Hiftoric  Learning  ; 
iketching  out  a  general  line  of  refearch  ; 

1  alfo  marking  and  explaining  fome  of  the 
Defiderata  ;  with  an  appendix. 

Drawings  of  Rahere’s  Monument  in  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Church,  Weft  Smithfield,  and 
of  the  capitals  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
church  *  ;  alfo  the  Charters  of  the  Artil¬ 
lery  Company. 

Nummorum  veterum  Populorum  et  Urbium, 
qui  in  mufeo  Gul.  Hunter  affervantur 
Defcriptio,.  Figuris  illuftrata. 

The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Hinckley* 
Stoke,  Dadlington,  Wykin,  and  the  Hyde, . 
being  N?  VII.  of  Bibliotheca  Topogra- 
phica  Britannica. 

A  Review  of  the  polite  arts  in  France,  at 
the  time  of  their  eftablilhment  under 
Lewis  XIV.  compared  with  their  prefent 
ftate  in  England. 

Parerga  Hiftorica. 

An  engraved  View  of  the  infide  of  the  Crypt 
of  Hythe  Church,  Kent. 

Defcription  of  the  King’s  Garden  at  Loo, . 
&c.  by  Walter  Harris,  M.  D. 

Explication  of  the  Dial  fet  up  in  the  King’s 
Garden  at  London  in  1669. 

Trap  ad  Crucem;  or  the  Papifls  Watch- 
Word  ;  containing  informations  of  the  fe- 
veral  fires  in  and  about  London,  a°  ifciyo. 

Two  Views  of  St.  Michael’s.  Mount,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Domefday  Book,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 


*  Engraved  in  plate  XXIX.  and  XXX.  of  Vol.  If.  of  die  Vetufta  Monumenta. 
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Prefents  to  the  Society . 


lit.  Hon.  Wolfran  Cornwall, 
Speaker  of  the  Hon.  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  John  Carter. 

Dns.  Nils  Idman. 


Monfr.  le  Due  de  Chaulnes. 
William  Bray,  Efq, 

Rev.  Dr.  Kippis. 


James  Bindley,  Efq. 

Dns.  J.  Philip  de  Limbourg, 

M.D. 

Col.  Charles  Vallancey. 

Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Commerce. 
Grand  Committee  of  Beth- 
lem  Hofpital. 

Dns.  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  D.  D. 


Gov.  Pownall. 


Edward  Jones,  Efq. 
Roger  Finding,  Efq. 


Volumes  LXXIII.  LXXIV.  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions. 

The  Journals  and  Reports  of  the  honourable 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Nos.  4 - ii.  of  the  ancient  Paintings  and 

Sculpture  of  this  Kingdom. 

Recherches  fur  l’ancien  Peuple  Finois;  d’apres 
les  rapports  de  la  Langue  Finoife  avec  la 
Langue  Grecque. 

Memoire  fur  la  veritable  Entree  du  Monu¬ 
ment  Egyptien. 

His  Tour  into  Derbyfhire  and  Yorklhire,  &c. 
fecond  edit. 

The  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle*,  and  his  Six  Dif- 
courfes  on  delivery  of  Sir  J.  Copley’s  Me¬ 
dal  to  the  members  of  the  R.  S.  to  whom 
they  were  affigned. 

■St.  Paul’s  Church,  her  Bill  for  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.  by  Henry  Farley. 

Les  Amufemens  de  Spa,  2  vols. 

The  13  Numbers  of  the  ColleRanea  de  Re¬ 
bus  Hibernicis. 

The  two  firft  volumes  of  their  Tranfa&ions. 


An  hiftorical  account  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
grefs,  and  prefent  date  of  that  Hofpital. 

Mufeum  Cuficum  Borgianuin  Velitris. 

Defcriptio  Codicum  quorundam  Cnlicorum 
partes  Corani  exhibentium,  in  Bibliotheca 
Regia  Hafnienfi  j  et  ex  iifdem,  de  Scrip- 
tura  Cuhca  Arabum. 

Judaeorum  Codicis  facri  rite  feribendi  Leges. 

The  Hidory  and  Antiquities  of  Croyland  Ab¬ 
bey,  being  N°  XI.  of  Bibliotheca  Topc- 
graphica  Britannica. 

Mufical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the  Welfh 
Bards. 

A  Print  of  the  Mofaic  Pavement  at  the  Black 
Fryers,  Leiceder. 


Monfr. 
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Monfr.  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Handafyd. 
Monfr.  Genet. 

Rev.  Robert  Matters. 

Tho.  Brand  Hollis,  Efq. 

Thomas  Attle,  Efq. 

J.  Difney,  D.  D. 


Royal  Academy  at  Gottin- 
gen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kippis. 

Mr.  Tho.  F.  Hill. 
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Les  Navires  des  Anciens. 

A  Manufcript  Chronicle  of  England  to  1332. 

Hiftoire  d’Eric  XIV.  roi  de  Suede.  2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late 
Thomas  Baker,  B.  D. 

Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Efq.  2  vols.  4to. 

Remarks  on  Johnfon’s  Life  of  Milton. 

The  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Writing,  as  well 
Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary. 

A  View  of  ancient  Laws  againft  Immorality 
and  Prophanencfs,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Difney. 

Alfo  3  vols.  4to.  oi  MSS.  Cohesions,  relating 
to  the  fame  fubjedl,  by  the  fame  learned 
Author,  being  part  of  his  great  plan. 
Their  Commentationes.  Vol.  III.  IV.  V., 

The  third  volume  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica. 

Ancient  Erfe  Poems  collefted  among  the 
Scottifh  Highlands,  in  order  to  illuttrate 
the  Oihan  of  Macpherfon, 

A  genealogical  Table  of  the  Family  of  the 
Scipios. 

His  Illuttrations  on  the  I011,  and  Bacchte  of 
Euripides,  2  vols. 

The  Shield  of  Achilles,  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Monfr.  Count  de  Gebelin. 

Drawings,  by  F.  Giblon,  Efq.  of  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities  found  in  1783  at  Tinmouth  Caf- 
tle  ;  with  a  Jketch  of  the  cattle  in  its  pre- 
fent  ttate. 

Blount’s  Fragmenta  Antiq-uitatis,  or  ancient 
Tenures,  &c.  improved,  fecond  edit. 

Coloured  Prints  of  Carnarvon  and  Chepttow 


Monfr.  Du  tens. 

R.  P.  Jodrell,  Efq. 

R.  Schomberg,  M.  D. 

Lord  Mulgrave. 

/ 

Jo fiah  Beckwith,  Efq. 

Hon.  D.  Barrington. 

Cattles. 

Baron  Claus  Alttroemer  and  A  filver  medal  of  the  late  Dr.  Solander. 

J.  Alttroemer,  Efq. 

Hon.  D.  Barrington.  A  copy  of  the  church  of  England’s  Common 

Prayer  Book  tranflated  into  the  Mihawk 
language. 

Rev.  Mark  Noble-  Memoirs/of  the  Protectorate  Houfe  of  Crom¬ 

well,  2  vols. 

Vox,.  VJL  K  k  k  Rev. 


i 
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Prefects  to  the  Society.. 


Rev.  Dr.  Kippis* 

Samuel  Pegge*  Efq. 
Thomas  Strong,  Efq* 


Sir  H.  Englefield,  Bart. 


Obfervations  on  the  late  Cornells  in  the  Rovat 

0 

Society. 

The  fecond  part  of  his  Curialia. 

Drawings  of  an  ancient  Font  in  Hitchin 
church,  and  of  three  cumbent  figures  in 
the  windows  thereof ;  and  of  a  Bas  Re¬ 
lief  of  a  crofs  in  Elflew  church,  Bedford  ; 
of  an  ancient  Font,  ufed  as  a  trough  at 
the  Swan  Inn  there;  and  the  capital  of  a 
pillar  in  Cople  church  there. 

An  engraved  Print  of  the  capital  of  a.  column 
found  at  IVarley ,  near  Bath . 


George  Wallace,  Efq. 
Earl  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

John  Claxton,  Efq> 


The  Rev.  J.  Brand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Difney. 
Sir  Hen.  Englefield,  Barr. 


Franc.  Perez  Bayer,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Valentin ,  he.  be. 
Sir  lofeph  Banks,  Bart.  Pr. 
R  S, 

Mr.  John  Nichols,  Printer. 


The  nature  and  defeent  of  ancient  Peerages 
connected  with  the  (late  of  Scotland. 

Four  plates,  etched  by  him,  of  the  ruins  of 
Stanton  Harcourt. 

The  fir  ft  volume  of  the  fecond  edition  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged,  of  Ames’s  Typogra¬ 
phical  Antiquities. 

The  drawing  of  an  ancient  arch  at  Dintcn 
church,,  near  Aylejhury  Buckingk  amjhire. 
Alfo  drawings  of  a  glafs  velfel,  and  fome 
fpear-heads,  found  in  digging  the  founda* 
tion  for  a  building,  erected  by  Sir  John 
Vanhatten,  Barr,  in  1769,  near  Dint  on. 

An  engraved  print  of  the  monument  of  Re¬ 
ger  Thornton,  and  his  wife,  in  the  church 
of  All  Saints ,  Newcajlle  upon  Tyne. 

Memoirs,  by  him,  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Sykes. 

Four  prints*  by  Hollar,  of  the  profpeft  of 
Newark,  from  Lincoln  Road;  a  profpe<ft  of 
OJ/ington-Houfe ;  a  monument  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  chancel,  on  the  north  fide,  at 
OJ]higton\  and  a  monument  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  fame  church. 

De  N.u  minis  Hebraeo-— Samaritan  is,  4  to. 

The  Antiquities  of  Box, grove  Priory  in  the 
county  of  Svjjex,  MS. 

A  (hurt  Genealogical  View  of  the  Family  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  being  N°  XXXI.  cf 
Bibliotheca  Topographica  Rritannica. 

?  WORKS, 
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WORKS  publifliecl  by  the  SOCIETY  of  ANTIQUARIES. 

VETUSTA  Monumenta,  quae  ad  Rerum  Britannicarum  Memoriam 
confervandam  Sccietas  Tabulis  105  aeneis  incidi  curavit;  cum 
Explicationibus  necefiariis.  Folio.  Price  in  Sheets  7  l. 

The  plates  may  alfo  be  had  feparately. 

Tables  of  Englifh  Silver  and  Gold  Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft 
to  the  prefent  Time;  illuftrated  with  67  Copperplates;  together  with 
the  Weights,  intrinfic  Values  of,  and  Remarks  upon,  the  feveral  Pieces. 
Quarto.  Price  in  Sheets,  2/.  2/. 

Five  Dilfertations.  Quarto.  Price  ys.  videlicet, 

One  on  DanTgS  %  P'  C-  Webb- 

Two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Pettingal. 

One  on  the  Tafcia ,  by  Dr.  Pettingal. 

Archaeologia,  or  Mifcellaneous  Trails  relating  to  Antiquity ;  in  Five 
Volumes  Quarto.  Price  in  Sheets  5/.  1 5  t. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  had  feparately  ;  videlicet , 

Vol.  I.  15  x. 

Vol.  II.  1 5/. 

Vol.  III.  1 8  s, 

Vol.  IV.  1  /.  is. 

Vol.  V.  1  /.  ix. 

Vol.  VI.  1  /.  5x. 

Vol.  VII.  1/.  ss- 

Print  of  Le  Champ  de  Drap  d'Or ,  or  the  Royal  Interview  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  between  Guines  and  Ardres ,  in  the  year  1520;  with  an 
Hiltorical  Defcription  thereof  in  Letter  Prefs.  Price  2  /.  2  s. 

Print  of  Francis  Ill’s  Attempt  to  invade  England,  Anno  1544;  from  an 
Iliftorical  Painting  at  Cowdry  in  Suffex,  with  a  Defcription  in  Letter- 
Prefs.  Price  1  /.  5  s. 

Print  of  the  Embarkation  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  May  31,  1520, 
preparatory  to  his  interview  with  the  French  King  Francis  I.  from  the 
original  pi&ure  12  feet  and  1  inch  in  length,  and  6  feet  5  inches  in 
height,  preferved  in  the  royal  apartments  in  VYindfor  Callle,  with  an 
hiltorical  defcription.  Price  1/.  1 1  s.  6  d. 
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2NGRAVED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

SOCIETY  of  ANTIQJJ ARIES  of  LONDON. 


VOLUME  I. 


N-umb. 


>o 


THE  general  Title  and  Catalogue  in  Latin.  o 

1.  A  brafs  Lamp,  found  at  St.  Leonard’s  hill  near  Wind*') 

for.  ;  J, 

2.  Ulphus’s  Horn,  preferved  in  the  cathedral  at  York.  o 

3.  The  Font  in  St.  James’s  church,  Wedminder.  o 

4.  The  portrait  of  King  Richard  IL  from  an  ancient  pic-} 

ture  lately  in  the  choir  of  Weflminher  abbey.  J. 

5.  Three  ancient  Seals,  with  their  reveries ;  the  firft  of' 
Cottingham  abbey  in  Yorkihire;  the  fecond  of  Clare 
hall  in  Cambridge ;  and  the  third  the  chapter-feal  of 
the  church  of  St.  Etheldred  at  Ely. 

6.  The  ruins  of  Walfingham  priory,  in  Norfolk.  o 

7.  Waltham  Crofs-.  o 

8.  A  Plan  of  the  remaining  walls  and  city,  of  Verulam.  o 
9 — 12.  Four  views  of  the  ruins  of  Fountain  abbey,  in  York-} 

(hire.  j. 

13,  14.  Three  views  of  the  gate  of  St.  Bennet’s  abbey  at 
Holm,  in  Norfolk.. 

15.  The  tomb  of  Robert  Colles  and  Cecily  his  wife,  at} 

Foulfham  in  Norfolk..  J 

16.  The  Shrine  of  King  Edward  the  ConfefTor  in  Weft-T 

minder  abbey.  j 

17.  The  North  front  of  the  gate  at  Whitehall.  o 

3$.  The  North  front  of  King’s  dreet  gate  in  Wedminder.  o 
\s).  Plans  of  the  two  preceding  gates..  .0 


Price. 

/.  «f.  cl • 

1 


J 

1 


1 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

I 

I 

3 

o  o 


9 

o 

o 


6 

6 


o 

o 

6 


3, 


Numb. 


E  438  3 


Price. 

/.  5i  dt 

o  3 


>0 


>0 


1° 


3 

1 

x 

1 

1 


o 

6 


o 

o 

o 

o 


Brought  over  1 

20.  Coins  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Q.  Elizabeth, 
and  K.  James  I.  Alfo  a  portait  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
from  a  painting  in  enamel. 

2 1 — 2 6.  The  Tournament  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  Feb.  12,  1510;' 
from  an  ancient  roll  in  the  Heralds*  office. 

27.  The  ruins  of  Furnefs  abbey,  in  Lancafhire. 

28 — 33.  The  Barons’  Letter  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  I.  Feb.' 

12,1300,  to  Pope  Boniface  V III  j  with  the  feals  ap-  -o 
pendent. 

34.  An  antique  brafs  head  dug  up  at  Bath  in  1727.  o 

35,  36.  Three  views  of  Colchefler  caflle  in  Effex,  with  the") 

•  Ground  Plot.  J 0 

37,  38.  Tables  of  Englifh  gold  and  filver  coins,  fhewing  thej 
feveral  fpecies  coined  in  each  reign.  J 

39.  Tutbury  caflle,  in  Staffordfhire.  o 

40.  Melborn  caflle,  in  Derbyfhire.  o 

41.  Lancafler  caflle.  o 

42.  Pontefra£l  caflle,  in  Yorkfhire.  o 

43.  A  gold  Seal  of  Pope  Alexander  IV ;  with  gold  and' 

filver  coins  flruck  in  France  and  Handers,  relating  to  >0  1  o 

the  hiflory  of  England. 

44.  Knaresborough  caflle,  in  Yorkfhire.  010 

45.  A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Tanner,  Bp.  of  St.  Afaph.  010 

46.  Tickhili  caflle,  in  Yorkfhire.  010 

47.  A  Plan  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Yorkfhire.  010 

48.  A  Roman  teflellated  Pavement,  found  near  Cotter- 
flock  in  Northamptonfhire,  17 36. 

49.  An  ancient  Chapel  adjoining  to  the  Bilhop’s  Palace  at  ( 

Hereford.  j  ° 

30 — 52.  Three  Roman  teflellated  Pavements,  found  at  Wellowl 
near  Bath  1737.  J 

33,  54.  Ancient  Seals  and  their  reverfes,  from  the  Dutchy*of-d 
fice  of  Lancafler.  j 

55.  Gold  and  filver  Medals  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Lord  Darnley  ;  with  others  of  Queen  Anne,  Prince  >0 
Henry,  and  K’  Charles  I. 

56.  Gold  and  filver  Coins  of  feveral  Englifh  Kings,  Prince^ 

Edward,  and  Q.  Elizabeth. 


r 


o 


o 


CO 


Numb# 


t  4 39  ] 


Price. 


} 


/»  j. 

Brought  over  3  2 

57.  A  Roman  Sudatory  found  at  Lincoln.  o  1 

58 — 60.  Ancient  Seals,  from  the  Dutchy-office  of  Lancafter.  o  4 

61.  Winchefter  Crofs,  o 

62.  The  Decree  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1534, 
againft  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Pope  in  England. 

63.  A  Plan  of  the  Tower  Liberties,  from  a  furvey  in 

1 597* 

64.  Chichefter  Crofs.  o  1 

65.  Three  views  of  the  Roman  Rrtiariu  o  1 

67 — 68.  The  Portrait  of  Sir  Pvobert  Cotton,  (Fart.  with  two' 

plates  of  Fragments  of  an  ancient  MS.?cf  thejBook 
of  Genefis,  illuminated  with  elegant  figures  j  and  an 
hiftorical  Differtation  thereon. 

69.  The  Standard  of  ancient  Weights  and  Meafures,  from! 

a  Table  in  the  Exchequer.  J 

70.  A  view  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  as  fit- 1 
ting;  with  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  that  Court.  J 


>0 


d. 

3 

o 

6 

o 


o 

c 

o 


o 


Total  4  7  9 


N.  B»  This  first  volume  may  be  had  together  for  four  poundi,. 
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VOLUME  II. 


'Numb. 


T*  r  f 


Price. 


>o 


o 


■3 


i— 2.  PLANS  for  r.ebuilding  the  City  of  London  after  the 
great  fire,  in  1 666. 

3.  A  Portrait  of  Mr.  Holmes,  keeper  of  the  Records  in  ] 

the  Tower.  J  0 

4.  Ancient  Deeds  and  Seals.  o 

5.  A  view  of  the  Savoy  from  the  Pviver  Thames.  o 

6.  The  Warrant  for  beheading  K.  Charles  I.  o 

7.  An  ancient  wooden  Church  at  Green, ft ed-  in  Effex  ;  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr ;  and  the 
Seal  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk. 

8.  Glocefier  Crofs.  o 

9.  Three  teffellated  Roman  Pavements,  found  at  Winter-' 
ton  in  Lincolnffiire,  1 747  ;  with  one  at  R.oxby,  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

10.  Doncafter  Crofs. 

11.  Sandal  caffie  in  Yorkfhire. 

12.  T  he  Savoy  Hofpital  in  the  Strand,  with  the  Chapel. 

13.  Clithcro  caftle  in  Lancaihire, 

14.  A  Plan  of  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the  Savoy. 

— 1-6.  A  view  of  the  cathedral  church  and  Priory  of  Benedic¬ 
tines  in  Canterbury,  with  the  effigies  of  Eadwin,amonk 
of  that  convent,  between  the  .years  1130  and  1174, 
both  drawn  by  himfelf ;  with  a  printed  account  of  the  1 
faid  drawings.  J 

17.  An  ancient  Lamp  in  two  views ;  a  vafe,  and  two  Bells,  ) 

all  of  brads.  j  0 

18.  Silenus  and  a  Lamp.  o 

19.  Third  feal  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  a  Mantle-piece  1 

at  Saffron  Walden.  j 

20.  Brafs  Trumpets,  and  other  inftruments  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  a  Ihield  found  at  Hendinas  in  Shropfhirej 
with  an  explanatory  account. 

—22.  An  antique  bronze  figure,  from  the  colle&ion  of  the  T 
late  Mr.  Hollis,  with  an  explanation.  j 

—  24.  Two  views  of  the  old  Palace  at  Richmond;  with  an  ac- 1 

•  >0 
count  thereof.  J 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


f  ( 


o 


s . 

2 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


5 

5 


cf. 

o 


o 

o 

6 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

6 

o 


3 


1  14  o 


Numb* 


[  4+i  ] 


> 


Price. 

1.  s.  L 

Brought  over  i  14 

25.  View  of  the  Palace  of  Placentia  at  Greenwich  i  with  an 

account  theteof. 

26.  The  Eaft  window  of  St.  Margaret’s  Weftminfter.  o 

27.  View  of  the  old  Palace  at  Hampton  Court ;  with  an  ac-lo 

count  thereof.  J 

28.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Lyttelton,  Bp.  of  Carlifle,  mezzotinto.  o 

29.  The  monument  of  Rahere  in  St.  Bartholomew’s' 
church,  Weft  Smithfield. 

30.  Specimens  of  Archite&ure  in  the  Paid  church,  with 
an  account  thereof. 


>0 


5 

4 

5 

6 


o 

6 

o 

o 


Seven  plates  of  ancient  monuments  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 

viz. 

31.I  Front  of  the  monument  of  Aveline  Countefs  of  Lau-' 

I*  cafter. 

The  cumbent  figure  of  Aveline. 

.  The  undervaulting  and  ornaments  of  the  tomb. 

34.  f'The  North  front  of  K.  Sebert’s  monument. 


>0 


35 

36 


The  figures  of  Sebert  and  Henry  III. 

Heads  and  ornaments  on  Sebert’s  monument. 


37.  j  The  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves. 


Total 


10 


3  7 


All  the  Numbers  of  this  second  volume  may  be  had  together 

for  three  guineas . 


Prints  engraved  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue,  now  the  property 

of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Price. 
/.  s* 

A  plan  of  London  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  copied  by  Mr.  Vertue*)  , 
1748,  in  8  plates.  J° 

Views  of  St.  Thomas’  chapel  in  Londonbridge,  two  plates.  o  4 

Survey  of  the  ftrcets  of  London  after  the  fire,  two  plates.  o  3 

Two  views  of  old  St.  Martin’s  church  in  the  Strand,  with  the*) 
ground  plot.  '  J 

Roman  pavement  at  Stunsfield  in  Oxfordfhire.  o  1 

Two  views  of  Mr.  Lethieullier’s  mummy.  o  1 

Vol.  VII.  L  1  1 


d. 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 
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Price, 

/»  « f  •  tifo 

The  firfl  fett  or  Mr*  Vertue’s  hiftoric  prints,  confining  of  four 

plates,  with  defcripnons. 

Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Lady  Jane  Sey-'j 
mour.  ' 

Proceffion  of  CL  Elizabeth  to  Hunfdon  houfe.  I 

The  Cenotaph  of  Lord  Darnley ; 'with  James  I.  when  a  child,  [  1  3  ^ 

and  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Lenox,  &c.  praying  by  it.  I 
The  battle  of  Carberry  Hill  at  large.  J 

The  fecond  fett,  confifting  of  the  five  following  prints. 

Three  children  of  Henry  VII.  J 

Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary  Queen  of  France,  j 
Frances  Dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  and  Adrian  Stoke,  her  fecond  hufband.  36 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

K.  Edward  VI.  granting  the  Palace  of  Bridewell  for  an  Hofpital.  j 
Charles  I.  and  his  Queen.  0  ‘  5  o 

Plan  and  elevation  of  the  Minor  Canons*  houfes  at  Windfor,  o  1  u 

Lincoln’s  Inn  chapel,  with  the  Ambulatory.  o  £  6 

Plan  of  Whitehall.  020 

Chichefler  Crofs.  020 


Portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  O 

Le  Champ  de  Drap  d'Or\  or  the  interview  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  andl 
Francis  I.  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  1520  ;  from  an  origi-  >2 
nal  painting  at  Windfor,  with  an  hiftorical  account. 

The  incampment  of  the  Englifh  forces  near  Portfmouth,  together 
with  a  view  of  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  aflion  between  them  July  19,1545,  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  painting  at  Cowdry^  with  an  hiff orical  account. 

The  Embarkation  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  May  31,  1520, 
preparatory  to  his  interview  with  the  French  King  Francis  I. 
from  the  original  pi  flu  re  12  feet  and  1  inch  in  length,  and  >1 
6  feet  5  inches  in  height,  preferved  in  the  royal  apartments  in  I 
Windfor  Caflle,  with  an  hiftorical  defeription. 
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Directions 


1 


Plate 

I. 

II.  III. 

IV. 

V. . 
V  * 

VI  * 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X.  XI.  XII. 

mu  *. 
XIV  *. 
XIV. 
XV.. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVI  I. 
XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 


Directions  to  the  Bookbinder* 

Page 

Pillar  with  a  Cufic  infcription,  i 

Antiquities  in  Derbyshire,  19 

Plan  of  the  marks  belonging  to  the  company  of 

57 

69 

75 
75 
8S 
•  98 
?  128 
141 


Finfbury  archers  in  Finfbury  Fields, 

Seal  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter, 

Camp  at  Mainsforth, 

Camp  at  Maiden  Cattle  near  Old  Durham, 

Roman  milliary, 

Druidical  figures  from  Montmorillon  &c. 

Building  in  lord  Barrington’s  garden, 

Arbour  Lows, 

'  « 

Views,  plan  and  feCtions  of  the  One  Night’s  work 

at  Dundalk, 

Iodhau  Morain.  -1, 

Leith  Meifcheith,  }In(h  antBlmtles» 

Caer’s  work  in  Derby  (hire, .  175, 

Lord  Befborough’s  cup, 

Roman  antiquities  from  Bagfhot  heath, 

Roman  bath  near  Brecknock, 

A  Chinefe  coin. 

Chateau  du  vieux  palais  a  Rouen, 

The  Ship-Temple  in  Mayo, 

Antiquities  at  Elephanta  near  Bombay, 

Plan  of  the  pagoda  at  Elephanta, 

Pillar  and  ttatue  in  the  pagoda  at  Elephanta, 

Entrance  of  the  pagoda  at  Elephanta, 

i 

Alto  releivos  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Afhton 
Le  ver  found  in  a  cave  near  Bombay, 

Rochetter  bridge, 

Bronze  figure  found  at  Cirencetter, 

Mifcellaneous  Antiquities, 


149 

166 

1 67 
176 

1 80 . 
201 
206 
169 

233 

272 

323 
3  2  4 
324* 
3Z5 


332 


400 

407 

409 


ERRATA, 


Page,  Line. 

1x3.  1.  add  in  England 

13 1.  15.  for  lang  read  larg 

133.  penult,  in  note  dele  was 
136.  13.  for  above  read  about 

137*  2.  for  was  read  were 

I40.  xi.  for  arar  read  aiwr 
ailo  m  noi^a  A  «*iul  J 
144.  penult,  for  thofe  read  thefe 
148,  3,  for  Hyiiedand  read  Hyldedand 

so6.  add  a  note  See  plate  XVIII. 
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